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FOR PROFESSOR NORTON’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


HIGH PASTURE. 
Ashfield, November 16, 1907. 


CoME up — come up: in the dim vale below 

The autumn mist muffles the fading trees, 

But on this keen hill-pasture, though the breeze 

Has stretched the thwart boughs bare to meet the snow, 
Night is not, autumn is not — but the flow 

Of vast, ethereal and irradiate seas, 

‘Poured from the far world’s flaming boundaries 

In waxing tides of unimagined glow. 


And to that height illumined of the mind 
He calls us still by the familiar way, 
Leaving the sodden tracks of life behind, 
Befogged in failure, chilled with love’s decay — 
Showing us, as the night-mists upward wind, 
How on the heights is day and still more day. 
Edith Wharton. 


LENOX. 


1 Professor Charles Eliot Norton was born in Cambridge on November 16, 1827, the 
son of Professor Andrews and Catherine (Eliot) Norton. He graduated at Harvard 
in the Class of 1846. After graduation he entered a commercial house, and went on 
an East Indian voyage as supercargo in 1849. He then devoted himself to study and 
travel, making his permanent home at Shady Hill, his birthplace. In 1851 Mr. Nor- 
ton was for a short time instructor in French at Harvard; in 1863-64, and again in 
1874-75, he was a University lecturer. From 1875 to 1898 he was Professor of the 
History of Art. Retiring in 1898, he was appointed Professor Emeritus. In the fol- 
lowing year he was elected Overseer, and reélected in 1905. When James Russell 
Lowell became the first editor of the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Norton was his close ad- 
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From Ambassador Bryce. 


Dear Mr. THAYER: To my great regret, your letter has only 
just reached me, too late for me to do more than send a very few 
lines in response to the request that I should write to you about 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton. Most willingly do I send them. 
There is no one in America or in Europe whom those who know 
what he has done and who have been privileged to enjoy his friend- 
ship will deem more worthy of a tribute of affectionate respect 
such as that which you are now paying to this revered patriarch of 
American letters. 

His clear and luminous intellect, shining with a steady glow, 
has been a beacon light to many who seek their way amid the 
tossing waters that surround us. Loving beauty in literature and 
in art, and seeing the need of it for the delight of life and the 
refinement of character, he has never allowed his apostleship of 
beauty to divert him from the pursuit of goodness and truth. 
His own literary work, pure and simple in style, elevated in feel- 
ing, exact and just in thought, has inspired and stimulated not only 
his own pupils in the great University he has so long adorned, 
but those also who on both sides of the Atlantic recognize and 
value sound learning and fine criticism. 

He has always been faithful to his ideals. He has always thought 


viser, and from 1862 to 1868 he edited the North American Review. Largely through 
his encouragement, the Nation was founded in 1865. He wasalso the founder of the 
American Dante Society, and has been its president since Lowell’s death; and he 
was one of the founders and the first president of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. Mr. Norton has published ‘‘ Considerations on Some Recent Social The- 
ories”; “ Notes of Travel and Study in Italy”; ‘‘Church Building in the Middle 
Ages”; and translations of Dante’s “ New Life” and ‘‘ Divine Comedy.” He has 
edited the ‘‘ Letters of James Russell Lowell”; the ‘“ Writings of George William 
Curtis”; ‘‘ Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson”; ‘‘ Letters” and “ Reminis- 
cences of Thomas Carlyle” ; and “ Letters of John Ruskin.” Less than three years 
ago, a few friends of Mr. Norton joined in purchasing his library to be given eventually 
to Harvard College, and a very large number of his friends and admirers raised a 
fund, the income of which is to be used to add to this library, and make it a per- 
manent and ever-renewed memorial of him. At this time there was presented to him 
a beautiful album containing the signatures of all the subscribers to both funds. To 
commemorate Mr. Norton’s eightieth birthday on November 16, the Editor of the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine invited Mrs. Wharton and the gentlemen whose con- 
tributions follow to set down briefly some estimate of the value of Mr. Norton’s 
services in many fields, and to express the personal gratitude and admiration which 
many thousands feel for him. W. R. T. 
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for himself, and has never feared to speak what he thought, even 
when in doing so he might expose himself to unpopularity or mis- 
construction. No one, whether agreeing with him or not, could 
ever doubt the nobility of his spirit or his perfect loyalty to duty. 

In private life he has been the most constant and sincere of 
friends, always ready with wise and sympathetic counsel. Long 
may he be with us, to sustain by word and by example the tradi- 
tion of that illustrious group of men who were the glory of New 
England in the second half of the last century, a group of which 
he is now one of the few remaining representatives. 

Very truly yours, James Bryce. 
WasurnerTon, D. C., 
Oct. 31, 1907. 


From President Eliot. 


Professor Norton was appointed Professor of the History of Art 
in Harvard University in 1875, and served in that capacity for 
twenty-three years. He had previously held for one year a lec- 
tureship on the same subject. The course he announced as 
lecturer had for its title, The History of the Fine Arts and their 
Relations to Literature. It dealt with the beginnings of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, with Oriental and Egyptian Art, 
Greek and Roman Art, and Medieval Art, particularly that of 
Florence. Mr. Norton informed applicants for the course that it 
would require a fair knowledge of Greek, as well as facility in 
reading French. This course was elected by 22 Seniors, 10 Jun- 
iors, and 2 Sophomores. In the following year Mr. Norton gave, 
as Professor, two courses — the first on The History of the Fine 
Arts of Construction and Design and their Relations to Litera- 
ture, the second on The Rise and Fall of the Arts in Athens and 
in Venice. He said of both these courses that they would require 
facility in reading French, and of the second, that it would re- 
quire a working knowledge of Germanalso. The first was chosen 
by 84 students, the second by 7 students. The next year Pro- 
fessor Norton’s second course treated of The Arts of the Age 
of Pericles; and the requirement of German for this course was 
modified thus — “ability to read German will be of great assist- 
ance.” In 1877-78 the subject of his second course was again 
changed to Ancient Art; and a knowledge of Greek was required 
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for admission to that course. The course on Ancient Art was 
attended by 10 students ; the more comprehensive and elementary 
course by 69. This year there were 813 students in Harvard 
College. 

In the following year the subject of Professor Norton’s second 
course was again changed to the Renaissance; and it was said of 
this course that “‘a knowledge of Italian will be desirable in it.” 
Notice was also given that in the year 1879-80 “ no student who 
is unable to use a German textbook will be admitted to either of 
Professor Norton’s courses.” In 1879-80 Professor Norton an- 
nounced four subjects, and treated two of the four in that year, 
namely, Ancient Art, and Romanesque and Gothic Art from the 
Year 1000 to 13850. The Catalogue stated that the other two 
subjects, namely, Art from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
Year 1600, and Greek Art, would be treated during the ensuing 
year. 

In the Catalogue of 1882-83 there appeared for the first time 
a course by Professor Norton on The Interpretation of the Divina 
Commedia: but the announcement was accompanied by a state- 
ment that the course would be omitted that year. Professor 
Norton had been in the habit of receiving students at his house 
in the evening for the purpose of reading Dante with them; but 
this subject appears in the College Catalogue this year for the 
first time over his name. The announcement was repeated in 
the following year, with the same remark that the course would 
be omitted. 

Meantime Professor Norton had again changed the subjects of 
his courses in the Fine Arts. In 1883-84 he announced five 
courses, namely, on Ancient Arts, Florentine Art, Venetian Art, 
Greek Art, and Romanesque and Gothic Art, of which only the 
first and the last were given in that year. In 1885-86 Professor 
Norton gave three out of his five courses, namely, those on 
Florentine Art, Venetian Art, and Greek Art, and during the 
first half-year Professor James Russell Lowell gave the course on 
Dante. In the next year 1886-87, Professor Norton gave a course 
on Dante, entitled The Vita Nuova and the Divina Commedia 
— Professor Lowell having resigned the Smith Professorship. 
Students could join it only by permission of the instructor. He 
reduced his courses in the Fine Arts to four by combining the 
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courses on Florentine Art and Venetian Art under the title, The 
Art of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance in Italy. For ad- 
mission to this class a knowledge of Italian was required. Eight 
students followed his course in Dante in that year ; 124 his course 
in Ancient Art; and 8 his course on the Art of the Middle 
Ages. In 1887-88 Professor Norton gave his course on Roman 
and Medieval Art, and a second course under the title, Literature 
and the Fine Arts in Italy during the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance with special study of Dante. For admission to this 
second course a knowledge of Italian was required. His course 
on Dante was suspended. The course on Roman and Medieval 
Art, numbered Fine Arts 4, was attended by 220 students, drawn 
from the Graduate School and from every Class in College. 
The course on Literature and the Fine Arts attracted 5 graduate 
students and 9 Seniors. 

The next year the course on Ancient Art, given in alternation 
with that on Roman and Medieval Art, was elected by 250 stu- 
dents, it having become the practice for a large number of students 
to elect one of Professor Norton’s courses —that one, namely, 
which required the least knowledge of languages. By 1890-91 
Professor Norton’s regular courses had been reduced to two — 
one on Ancient Art, and the other on Roman and Medieval Art, 
and these two were given in alternate years. 

In 1891-92 Professor Norton developed the subject of his 
second course as follows, — Roman and Medieval Art, with 
special study of the development of Gothic Architecture and of 
the revival of Art in Italy in the thirteenth century. He also 
announced that he would assist and direct advanced students in 
the study of special topics in the History of the Fine Arts, and 
would arrange a regular course for that purpose, if three or more 
competent students should desire instruction in some portion of 
the subject. Under the head of “Italian” he also announced 
a course on Literature and the Fine Arts in Italy during the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance with special study of Dante. This 
last course was chosen by 11 students. In the same year his 
course on Ancient Art was attended by 256 students. This ar- 
rangement continued unchanged until 1898. Whichever of his 
two art courses Professor Norton gave in any year was sure to be 
attended by a large number of students. Thus in 1894-95, 446 
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students attended his course on Roman and Medieval Art. The 
attendance became so large that it was necessary in 1896-97 to 
exclude Freshmen. In 1898 Professor Norton resigned the teach- 
ing function which he had himself created. 

It is obvious from this brief description of the courses which 
Professor Norton offered during his long service — first, that he 
rapidly enlarged the range of his instruction year after year dur- 
ing the first half of his service, until he had possession of so large 
a field that he was compelled to give only half, or less than half, 
of his courses in any one year; secondly, that he maintained 
throughout his whole series of courses that intimate association of 
literature with the fine arts which characterized the course of lec- 
tures which he delivered in 1874-75 on The History of the Fine 
Arts and their Relations to Literature; and thirdly, that he always 
served a small class of advanced students who had strong literary 
tastes, as well as a large class of students who wanted a compre- 
hensive survey of the fine arts at the great epochs, illuminated by 
contemporaneous literature, and by comparisons with the arts in 
later times. 

Professor Norton was of great use as a member of the Faculty, 
because he worthily represented there the interests of the human- 
ities and of imaginative literature. He was a mature scholar when 
he began to teach systematically the history of art. His mind 
had been amply furnished for the purpose by the study of books, 
by foreign travel, and by intercourse with eminent men of letters 
at home and abroad. Thousands of Harvard students attribute 
to his influence lasting improvements in their modes of thought, 
their intellectual and moral interests, and their ideas of genuine 
success and true happiness. His work in the University and his 
training for it were both unique, and are not likely to be paralleled 
in the future. 


Charles W. Eliot. 


From Dr. Furness. 


We all know how inadequate is language to express our emotions. 
How treacherously it fails us at the very moment of our utmost 
need. ‘ The highest cannot be expressed in words.” How then 
can we adequately set forth that respect for the Man, that admira- 
tion for the Scholar, that homage to the Teacher, that love for the 
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Friend, which we all bear to Charles Eliot Norton? whose very 
name, when it is uttered, includes whatsoever exalts or refines our 
human nature. 

As a Citizen, how clear has been his vision, and how penetrat- 
ing his glance through the bewildering exhalations of misguided, 
popular enthusiasms. 

As a Scholar, with what learning and skill has he not befittingly 
re-clothed in English the immortal Commedia, — the Shade of 
whose maker must 

“ rejoice, 
To be interpreted by such a voice.” 

As an Historian, — do we not, as we listen, thrill again with the 
hot passions of Guelf and Ghibelline, and see the very fluttering 
of the carroccios in the sunlit air of Montaperti? Or, with him, 
watch the slow growth of Cathedral and Duomo, the offspring of 
a religious fervor, tempered with alternate frugality and extrava- 
gance. 

Who may compute his influence as a Teacher? when, from the 
echoes of his voice, through these many years, young men, in 
annual waves, are gone forth into the world, imbued with a devo- 
tion to whatever is pure and refined in art, broadened in culture, 
and gentled in condition. This influence is 

“ like a circle in the water 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
*Till by broad spreading ” 
it reach shores beyond mortal ken. 

As a Friend, I cannot trust myself to speak of him. As “ silence 
is the perfectest herald of joy,” so here, for me, let silence proclaim 
every element of love, of devotion, of veneration for one who 

“ never yit no vilonye ne sayde 


In al his lyf, unto no maner wight,’ — 


this Sir Galahad among his peers. 


Horace Howard Furness. 


WALLINGFORD, 
October, 1907. 


From Mr. Gilder. 


I know something of the affectionate reverence of Harvard men 
for Professor Norton, and I know that, for many and many of 
them, he stands for all that they hoped to acquire at Harvard — 
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in a word, for Culture. When admitted to the hospitality of his 
home I have realized something of the feeling of the Harvard 
undergraduate with regard to Professor Norton’s home and its 
influence. I have felt that I breathed there the true atmosphere 
of that university of the poets;—for while there have been 
notable poets at other universities, the Cambridge of America, 
like the Cambridge of England, has always attracted the poets, 
and men of poetic minds. Professor Norton has stood for the 
beautiful in literature, for the beautiful in art, and for the beau- 
tiful in life. It is significant that with all his admiration for the 
classical, he is known as one of the closest friends and encouragers 
in America of the most modernly resonant poet of Great Britain. 
It is significant, too, that while a lover of the reserved and the 
reposeful, such as Harvard represents inwardly and outwardly, 
he is an appreciator of the new spirit of a rushing and aspiring 
community like Chicago. 

Grateful am I for this opportunity to express, though inade- 
quately, my felicitations to his friends and himself on the noble 
accomplishment and long continuance of that distinguished and 
attractive personality, —that exceptional personality, which has 
conquered the hearts, and done a very beautiful work in moulding 
the taste and the character of men. 


R. W. Gilder. 


New York, 
November 1, 1907. 


From Colonel Higginson. 


It can afford me nothing but pleasure to be called upon, as be- 
ing probably the oldest of Professor Norton’s friends and neighbors, 
to avail myself of a knowledge of him which dates back, I might 
almost claim, to his very birth. The extracts from my mother’s 
journal, read by me before the Cambridge Historical Society, 
described him as born when I was nearly four years old, in the 
same part of the town in which my parents resided; and they 
narrated the eagerness of my mother to hurry down and see the 
infant and to congratulate his mother, who was one of her dearest 
friends. Our fathers were both officials of the University and 
both lived along the road over which General Prescott had led his 
soldiers to Bunker Hill during the night of June 16,1775. We 
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played together in childhood, and I went to dancing-school, and to 
delightful birthday parties at his house. In later years we were 
separated by the vast interval which four years make between an 
older and a younger boy. We went mainly to different schools in 
Cambridge and I was parted from him by five years in the college 
classes —I graduating in 1841 and he in 1846 — and then by his 
foreign travels or residence. We were both separated by long 
absences from our birthplace; and were at last brought together 
by two important influences. The first of these was the Atlantic 
Monthly, in which we both took early parts— he being a con- 
tributor to the first number and I to the fifth. Then came the 
Civil] War. Those whose lot lay upon the field of battle during 
that great contest for freedom must remember well how Norton 
carried on the patriotic work at home through the Loyal Publi- 
cation Society and afterwards through the Vorth American Review ; 
and wielded that weapon which is proverbially ‘ mightier than the 
sword.” For this and for the wide and peculiar influence he has 
long exerted over this world of students in Cambridge; and also 
for the way in which an almost finer influence has been extended 
by him to the great Holy Ghost Hospital for Incurables, into which 
he has gone constantly as friend and teacher, he has come to be 
universally beloved in his native town. May his latest years be his 
happiest! Hic secura quies et nescia fallere vita. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


From Mr. Howells. 


Dear Mr. Tuayer: I knew that Mr. Norton was mearing his 
eightieth birthday, but I was instinctively putting it off some years 
longer, and it needed your reminder to make me realize that it 
fell next month. Whatever his age, there was something in the 
early maturity of his power which keeps him enduringly young ; 
the keen insight, the critical acumen, the generous sympathy, 
remain undimmed, unblunted, unchilled. 

For me he is of that golden prime which we Americans shall 
not see renewed in the course of many centuries. While he lives, 
Emerson and Hawthorne, Longfellow and Lowell, Whittier and 
Holmes, are not lost to the consciousness of any who knew them ; 
the Cambridge, the Boston, the New England, the America which 
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lived in them, has not yet passed away. He was not only the 
contemporary, the companion of those great men; he was their 
fellow citizen in those highest things in which we may be his if 
we will, for the hospitality of his welcome will not be wanting. 
Something Athenian, something Florentine, something essentially 
republican and democratic in the ideals common to them all has 
had its especial effect in him through that temperamental bene- 
ficence, that philanthropy in a peculiar sense, so characteristic 
of him. I suppose he never met any man without wishing to 
share with him the grace of his learning, the charm of his wis- 
dom, the light of his knowledge of the world; but this is poorly 
suggestive of the pervasive influence of his constant precept 
and example, which only those whose lives it shaped could duly 
witness of. 

The future is of better augury because of the past which unites 
with the present in him, and remains ours in what he has done 
and what he is. Yours sincerely, 


W. D. Howells. 
Kittery Point, MAINE, 
Oct. 29, 1907. 


From Professor Palmer. 


Mr. Norton taught at Harvard from 1875 to 1898. He began 
under conditions which for a man less powerful would have been 
strongly adverse. He was already past middle life, in slender 
health, without experience in teaching, or indeed in routine work 
of any kind. His life had been that of a gentleman of leisure, 
spent in refding, travel, correspondence, and only occasional writ- 
ing for publication. With little technical training he undertook to 
teach a subject novel to the University, in which as yet there was 
no department; a subject, too, regarded with suspicion by influ- 
ential sections of the community. Under such untoward cirecum- 
stances — yes, by very means of them — he soon won honor for 
himself and his subject, a unique position of dignity among his 
colleagues, and deep gratitude from a group of pupils who at the 
time of his resignation must have numbered about ten thousand. 

In the College Faculty Mr. Norton stood as our great humanist. 
Though easily confused with dilettantism, and then justly laughed 
at, humanism when solidly grounded begets a kind of awe. This 
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Mr. Norton experienced. He was a welcome member of a com- 
pany of scholars who almost from childhood had been so charged 
with responsibility for single subjects that the relations of these to 
man’s interests as a whole had been often overlooked. A repre- 
sentative of that wholeness Mr. Norton became. ‘To the anxious 
debates of the Faculty, through which the modern Harvard has 
been gradually evolved, he brought the steadying influence of a 
mind free from provinciality, an acquaintance with the best the 
world elsewhere has known, a spirit averse to mechanical methods, 
a loyalty to high ideals, and a disposition ever to make the moral 
being of the students his prime care. While his colleagues often 
felt that what he urged required supplementation, or even occasional 
antagonism, his simplicity, sweetness, and generosity won their 
affection as truly as his learning did their respect. To him many 
a young instructor has turned in a literary or personal exigency 
and found in his disciplined judgment and sympathetic heart help 
of incalculable worth. How time has been found for this costliest 
sort of kindness is known to Mr. Norton alone. 

Over the student body his influence has been of the same nature 
as that felt by the Faculty; for he is made all of a piece. His 
personal kindnesses have been innumerable and untraceable, and 
his following can probably be paralleled only by one other teacher 
of our time. The subject which he taught for many years was 
elected by everybody almost as a matter of course ; and all regarded 
it, high students or low, as one of the signal events of the college 
years. Like Geology 4, Fine Arts 3 was a “soft course.” Would 
there were more such! Under Professor Shaler the student gained 
a kindling vision of pretty much all of the natural world; under 
Professor Norton, of the human. In these two culture courses 
the speaker gave so much that there was little left for the hearer 
to do except to wonder, to enjoy, and to grow. Students accord- 
ingly flocked around in such numbers and eagerness as we read 
attended the lectures of Abelard. To be properly nourished, 
each age needs something that is not grown on its own soil. Be- 
sides the nutrition that is “ timely,” a little of that on which our 
forefathers fed keeps up the continuity of the stock. The meth- 
ods of Mr. Norton were superbly out of date in our specialistic 
time. He saw in the Fine Arts the embodiment of man’s deepest 
and most durable ideals; and with almost a religious fervor he 
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brought these to bear on every aspect of the petty and careless life 
around him. He has been a preacher of reverence to a head- 
long age. And if sometimes a despairing note has been heard in 
his voice, it has been perhaps a necessary corrective of overcon- 
fident America. 

Both for Faculty and Students Mr. Norton himself has been 
more important than what he has said. Through him all have come 
in contact with the literary leaders of the last generation ; with 
most that is notable in the circles of literature, politics, and the 
Fine Arts abroad; with whatever forces have worked for beauty 
and dignity in every age. He has been an epitome of the world’s 
best thought, brought to our own doors and opened for our daily 
use. Let others describe him more fully in his personal charm 
and in his relations with the larger world. I, though with reluct- 
ance, confine myself to the admiring gratitude given him by the 


College which he served. 
G. H. Palmer. 


From Professor Bliss Perry. 


In the minds of the younger generation of American scholars 
and men of letters, Mr. Norton has come to occupy a peculiar 
place. Their special investigations have constantly reminded them 
of the wide range of Mr. Norton’s scholarship. In classical, 
medieval, and modern studies he has been before them. They 
have also a keen sense of his good fortune in having enjoyed 
an intimate converse with many of the richest personalities 
of his day, in this country and in Europe. The breadth of his 
personal and intellectual sympathies, and his known constancy in 
all the offices and loyalties of friendship, have caused many men 
who have never looked upon Mr. Norton’s face to regard him 
nevertheless with a sort of personal affection. No figure in our 
academic history has possessed quite this combination of special 
learning with an intuitive sympathy for craftsmen in widely dif- 
fering pursuits. The quality of Mr. Norton’s own writing, se- 
verely restrained in quantity as it has been, has enhanced the 
value of the praise which he has generously accorded to other 
men. He has responded with unfailing courtesy to the demands 
made upon him by hundreds of obscure workers in the fields which 
he and his own distinguished friends have adorned. But it is vain 
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that one attempts, either for himself or for others, to return public 
thanks for such countless acts of delicate personal kindness. 

If there has been any popular misunderstanding of Mr. Norton’s 
influence, it has been due to the fact that the very fineness of his 
critical apprehension has made him appear, to some, as primarily 
an arbiter elegantiarum. No view is more shortsighted. The 
Franklin County farmers who used to drive to Ashfield, year after 
year, to hear Mr. Norton speak at the Academy dinners, knew very 
little about his special claims upon the gratitude of artists, critics, 
and scholars. But they were prompt to recognize beauty and dig- 
nity of character, an exquisite feeling for the claims of communal 
life, and noble views of public service. Mr. Norton has uttered 
many a counsel of perfection for the educated and refined. But 
his was also the voice of manly cheer in the darkest period of 
the Civil War, and he has shown the still finer courage of persist- 
ence in measuring his country by ideal standards, as if no other 
standards could possibly be entertained when it was a question 
of the good faith and honor of the United States. No one 
sentence can sum up the debt which his countrymen owe to 
such a man. But we may apply to Mr. Norton the words with 
which Palgrave described Arthur Hallam, in a preface addressed 
to Tennyson: ‘‘ A man with whose friendship we were once hon- 
oured, to whom no region of English Literature was unfamiliar, 
and who, whilst rich in all the noble gifts of Nature, was most 
eminently distinguished by the noblest and rarest, — just judgment 


and high-hearted patriotism.” 
Bliss Perry. 


From Professor Goldwin Smith. 


In saying that Professor Norton is one of my most intimate 
and dearest friends, I feel that I am paying a compliment to 
myself. Sure I am that my intercourse with him, commenced 
when I was for some time his guest, at the time of your civil war, 
and renewed when he afterwards visited England, was one of the 
brightest things in my life, and not Jess profitable to me in every 
way than it was pleasant. Were I to attempt an account of his 
literary accomplishments and works, I should be merely duplicat- 
ing, and certainly in a much less satisfactory form, what will be 
done by his colleagues at Harvard and others who have watched 
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his career and marked the elevating and refining influence which 


I know well he has exerted. 
Goldwin Smith. 


THE GRANGE, TORONTO, 
Oct. 24, 1907. 


From President Andrew D. White. 


Dear Mr. Tuayer: Pardon my delay in responding to your 
kind proposal, but it came while I was absent. I learned, years 
ago, to respect and admire Charles Eliot Norton — both from his 
books and from the hearty tribute paid him by my dear friend, 
George William Curtis. 

His has indeed been a beautiful and fruitful life, bringing bless- 
ings to us all. His influence has penetrated regions little dreamed 
of by him. When his “ Letters of James Russell Lowell ” ap- 
peared, I gave a copy of the book to Pobedonostzeff — “ the 
Torquemada of the 19th century.” He read it carefully and was 
evidently touched by it. Strange to say he already had a great 
admiration for Emerson, and he now seemed to develop something 
of the same feeling for Lowell — not so much for the author of 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” and “ Masaccio,” and “ The Biglow 


Papers,” as of the Letters given us by Professor Norton. 
Please assure him that he is honored and loved upon these hills 
of Western New York as really as in New England. 
Andrew D. White. 


Irnaca, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1907. 





THE HARVARD LAW LIBRARY. 


Ir is difficult to write any account of the Harvard Law Library 
without some reference to the establishment of the Law School, 
which made the Library a necessity. From the College Records 
it is learned that, “at a meeting of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, May 14, 1817, the Royall Professor of Law hav- 
ing expressed to this Board that in his opinion, and in that of 
many friends of the University, and of the improvement of our 
youth, the establishment of a school for the instruction of students 
at law at Cambridge, under the patronage of the University, will 
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tend much to the better education of young men destined to that 
profession, and will increase the reputation and usefulness of this 
Seminary; and the Corporation concurring in these views, it was 
voted as follows : 


‘‘That some counselor, learned in the law, be elected to be denominated Univers- 
ity Professor of Law ; who shall reside in Cambridge, and open and keep a school for 
the instruction of graduates of this or any other university, and of such others, as, ac- 
cording to the rules of admission as attorneys, may be admitted after five years’ study 
in the office of some counselor. 

‘That it shall be the duty of this officer, with the advice of the Royall Professor of 
Law, to prescribe a course of study, to examine and confer with the students upon the 
subject of their studies, and to read lectures to them appropriate to the course of their 
studies, and their adva t in the sci , and generally to act the part of a tutor 
to them in such manner as will best improve their minds and assist their requisitions. 

““The compensation for this instructor is to be derived from the students; and a 
sum not exceeding one hundred dollars a year shall be paid by each one who shall 
attach himself to the School; but this sum shall be subject to be reduced hereafter by 
the Corporation, if, in their judgment the emoluments of the School shall make such 
reduction reasonable, and consistent with the interest of the establishment. 

‘* The students shall have access to the College Library on such terms as the govern- 
ment of the University shall prescribe, and a complete law library be opened for their 
use as soon as means for that purpose may be found... . 

‘* Voted, To proceed to the choice of a gentleman to reside in Cambridge as Professor 
of Law agreeably to the statutes relative to a Law School at the University: Ballots 
being brought in, the Hon. Asahel Stearns was chosen.”’ 





The College Professor of Law was desired to frame a course 
of instruction for law students upon which the judges of the 


Supreme Court were requested to give their advice and opinion, 
and report the same to the Corporation. On July 7, 1817, Mr. 
Stearns’s acceptance of the appointment of University Professor 
of Law was communicated to the Corporation. The day assigned 
for the inauguration of Professor Stearns was Nov. 5, 1817. 


“Ata meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College at Mr. Gove’s, 
5th September, 1817: Voted, That five hundred dollars be expended for purchasing 
law books by the Treasurer joined to the Professor of Law.” 


It is clear, therefore, that with the beginning of the School in 
1817, an appropriation had been made for the purchase of a Law 
Library, and, during this year, 1817-18, the appropriation of $500 
was expended and an additional amount, as appears from the fol- 
lowing: 

“* At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, Nov. 17, 1818, Mr. 
Professor Stearns presented his accounts of books purchased for the Law Library, the 
amount of $681.74 exceeding the appropriation of $500.00, and also a donation by Mr. 
John Howe of $100.00, eighty one dollars, seventy four cents. 


Voted, That the accounts be approved and that the Treasurer pay the balance of 
$81.74,”" 
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It was also voted at this meeting, “ that the University Professor 
of Law be authorized from time to time to receive from the College 
Library into his custody such law books as a committee of the 
Corporation appointed for that purpose shall think proper, said 
Professor to give a receipt and be accountable for the same and 
to return them when required; that the said books shall be sub- 
ject to the claims of all persons who have the use of the Library 
by the standing laws of the College.” 

In accordance with this vote, various law works were, from 
time to time, transferred from the College Library to the Law 
School Library, and when the first catalogue of the Law Library 
was issued, the titles of these works were so marked as to show 
plainly that they belonged in the College Library collection at 
Gore Hall. In 1888 the question of the return of these books to 
the College Library collection was raised, by request of members 
of the Harvard College Faculty, and a statement was made to the 
Corporation with regard to them, and their return, and, after a 
good deal of consideration and correspondence, the matter was 
finally disposed of, and the books returned to the Harvard College 
Library on February 11 and March 31, 1896. The books returned 
were arranged in five classes, as follows: 

(1) Books given by Thomas Hollis, as appears from the seal. 

(2) Books having the College seal. 

(8) Books given by Theodore Atkinson, as appears from the 
initials T. A. on the covers. 

(4) Books identified by the College shelf-marks. 

(5) Books answering the description in the lists referred to 
in the statement to the Corporation but incapable of identifica- 
tion as coming from the College Library. 

Mr. Winsor, then Librarian of the University, in the settlement 
of this matter expressed himself as follows: ‘‘ It is a pleasure to 
record that this long pending question has been finally settled to 
the entire satisfaction, both of the College Library and the Law 
School.” 

The first catalogue of the Library of the Law School was issued 
in 1826. It contained 763 titles, which described 1752 volumes. 
Certain titles in the catalogue were starred to show that the books 
represented by these titles were in the College Library, and did 
not belong to the School. The books in this catalogue which be- 
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longed to the Law Library numbered 1326 volumes. The second 
catalogue was issued in 1834, and was prepared by Charles Sum- 
ner, who was then Librarian. The Library, at this time, con- 
tained over 3500 volumes and included Judge Story’s library of 
5538 volumes purchased in 1829. A second edition of this cata- 
logue was issued in 1841, and, according to the annual catalogue 
of Harvard University of that year, the Library had about 6100 
volumes, and was said to contain most of the valuable works in 
English and American Law, and in the Civil Law, together with 
a variety of others by writers of France, Germany, and Spain. 
A fourth edition of the catalogue was published in 1846. The 
annual catalogue of the University, 1846-47, gives the number of 
volumes as about 12,000. From this year until the present time 
there have been no other catalogues issued. 

The printed catalogue of 1846 was supplemented by a manu- 
script catalogue which contained author titles only, arranged 
alphabetically. It was not until early in 1899 that an author-title 
ecard catalogue was commenced. The Library was growing so 
rapidly that this card catalogue was a necessity to prevent dupli- 
cations in the ordering department. It covers all classes of books 
in the Library. It was made in haste, with brief titles, but it 
has served a very useful purpose as a finding list. During the 
summer of 1902 a new author card catalogue, with much fuller 
titles than the “finding list,” was begun. This catalogue is in 
duplicate; one copy is now in the Austin Hall Reading Room, 
and the other will be placed in Langdell Hall. Thus far only 
books on the American and English Common Law and some books 
of general reference have been catalogued. Later it will include 
all the books in the Library. A subject-index has also been 
made of all the works in the author catalogue, and both the 
catalogue and index are kept up to date as new accessions are 
received. The printing of an author catalogue, covering the 
books in the English Language, was commenced in January, 1906. 
More than half of the catalogue is now in galley proof. The work 
is being done by the monotype process to allow of new insertions 
up to the time of making the final page proof. It is hoped that 
the catalogue will be published some time next year. 

From 1846 to 1870, the growth of the Library was very slow. 
The number of volumes in the Library in the annual catalogue 
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of 1869-70 was stated to be about 15,000. As the number in 
1846 was 12,000 and upwards, it would show an increase of only 
3000 volumes in 24 years, an average of only 125 for each year. 
Besides, many of the books purchased in that interval were dupli- 
cates, as the School furnished all the textbooks required by the 
students. In 1870 there were more than 3000 such textbooks 
owned by the School, and forming a part of its Library. Of 
course, all these textbooks were not bought in the 24 years above 
referred to, as many of them had been purchased between the 
years 1832 and 1846. 

On January 6, 1870, Professor Langdell was appomted Dane 
Professor of Law, and on September 27 of the same year, he was 
appointed Dean of the Law Faculty. Professor Langdell not 
only introduced a new method of teaching law, but he inaugur- 
ated many other reforms in the conduct of the School. The 
Library received his especial attention. In his first report as 
Dean, he said : 


* At the beginning of the year important changes went into effect in regard to the 
Law Library. Prior to that time it had all been kept together, the books being 
arranged in alphabetical order, and there being no systematic attempt to provide du- 
plicates of such books as were in constant use. From the opening of Dane Hall in the 
morning to the closing of it in the evening the entire Library was accessible, without 
restriction and without supervision, not merely to the members of the School, but to 
all persons. The Librarian had generally been a member of the School, who occupied 
a room in Dane Hall, and received a trifling compensation in addition to his room-rent 
and tuition. It was not any part of his duty to spend any of his time in the Library ; 
still less to exercise any authority or supervision over those who used it. The Janitor 
had certain duties to perform in reference to the Library ; but it was not his business 
to exercise any authority or supervision over those who used it, nor was he expected 
to remain in it, except when specific duties required his presence. In fact, as the 
Librarian and Janitor were situated, it was out of the question for them to exercise a 
constant supervision over the Library, and any partial supervision would have been 
useless. The result of this system being found very unsatisfactory, it was decided to 
make three radical changes, namely: First, to require the constant attendance of the 
Librarian or his Assistant in the Library during all the hours that it was open ; second, 
to render the general library inaccessible except with the Librarian’s permission ; 
third, to procure duplicates of all such books as are in constant use, and with these to 
form a working library, to which every student should have free access. During the 
summer vacation of 1870 these changes were carried into effect. A permanent Libra- 
rian was employed, whose duty it was made to devote his whole time and attention to 
the interests of the Library.”’ 


Again in his second report: 


“Tn regard. to the Library, the same policy was pursued as in the year 1870-71. The 
changes which went into effect at the beginning of that year were of so radical a char- 
acter that they have produced a very complete revolution in the Library in almost 
every particular. Of course, such changes could not be made without causing more 
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or less of temporary inconvenience and embarrassment; and while the latter were 
most felt immediately, it required time to develop the advantages which the changes 
were intended to produce. Accordingly, during the first year the system was more 
satisfactory in what it promised for the future than its actual operation. Last year 
there was a very great improvement, but everything did not work as satisfactorily as 
could be wished. During the now current year, I think the new system has com- 
pletely vindicated itself ; and I do not hesitate to say that the Library is now in an 
eminently satisfactory condition. ‘The only drawback, indeed, that I am aware of, is 
the want of sufficient funds. In saying this, lam not unmindful of the fact that 
nearly $10,000 have been expended since September 1, 1870, in the purchase of books 
and upon binding; but such were the pressing needs of the Library at the date men- 
tioned, and so extensive have been the improvements undertaken, that even this large 
sum has not been equal to our wants. Still, if such a rate of expenditure can be kept 
up for a very few years, I think the Library bids fair to resume the position which it 
occupied twenty-five years ago, namely, that of being the finest law library in the 
United States.’’? And the following year, he said of the Library in its relation to the 
School: ‘‘ Everything else will admit of a substitute, or may be dispensed with ; but 
without the Library the School would lose its most important characteristics, and in- 
deed its identity.’’ 


From his reports of 1872-73, the following is taken: “ The work 
done in the Library is what the scientific men call original in- 
vestigation. The Library is to us what a laboratory is to the 
chemist or the physicist, and what a museum is to the naturalist.” 
Throughout all his reports there is this constant reference to the 
Library, its administration, and other points of importance, show- 
ing his constant interest and affection for it. He not only in- 
sisted upon changes and reforms in its administration, but his 
great knowledge of the literature of the law, and his willingness 
to devote much time to consideration of the needs of the Library, 
were of incalculable value. 

At the beginning of 1869-70, excluding the textbooks bought 
for the use of the students, the actual number of volumes in the 
Library could not have exceeded 10,000.1 The number of vol- 
umes of textbooks for student use was considerably more than 
3000, and these were afterwards sold or otherwise disposed of. 
It may be of interest to note some of the steps taken after this 
year to build up the collection to its present size and value. 
Prior to 1870-71, and subsequently to the time of Professor 
Greenleaf (1848), not much interest was taken in the subject of 
purchasing books for the Library. Very few other than new 
books were bought during this period. It has already been noted 

1 The apparent discrepancy in the number of volumes here given with the number 


in earlier years can only be explained on the ground of books deposited and with- 
drawn, and heavy losses incurred through lack of library supervision. 
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that between September, 1870, and September, 1872, nearly 
$10,000 were expended in the purchase of books and upon bind- 
ing, and that these purchases merely covered the pressing needs 
of the Library. Beginning with January, 1874, special attention 
was paid to auction sales of law books. Before that, according to 
Mr. Langdell, “ it is not known that a single volume was ever pur- 
chased for the Library at auction.” From 1874 to the present 
time, auction sales of law books have been most carefully followed, 
and a great many of the sales have been attended by the Librarian. 
The catalogues of the second-hand booksellers, both at home and 
abroad, have been searched for old books that were not to be 
found in the Library. The Librarian has been abroad on three 
occasions, in 1888, 1892, and 1898, in pursuit of book rarities. 
The result of this labor has been most fruitful, and it can fairly be 
said that the collection of books on the English Common Law is 
probably second to none in this country, and possibly to none in 
the world. 

From a work by David Robertson on the Law of Personal Suc- 
cession, published in Edinburgh in 1836, the following is quoted : 
“The library of the British Museum and the public law libraries 
in the metropolis are very defective in regard to the writings of 
the foreign jurists. Of 91 Continental writers on the subject of 
the conflict of laws quoted or referred to by the American jur- 
ists, Livermore and Story, a large proportion is not to be found 
in these libraries.” It seems probable that the collections of 
Livermore and Story, both of which became part of the Law 
Library, contained almost if not all of the works referred to. 
Livermore’s collection was given to the Library in 1833, and 
Story’s collection, other than such books as he presented, was 
purchased in 1829. The collection of civil and foreign law, there- 
fore, was considered a very good one as early as 1835. Mr. Sum- 
ner speaks of Mr. Livermore’s “splendid donation” and of the 
“valuable presentations of Mr. Justice Story, and other dis- 
tinguished friends of the legal profession.” The preface of the 
catalogue of 1841 states that the donations and importations since 
1834 have been such as to enable the student to verify every 
citation which is made in Blackstone’s “Commentaries,” and 
nearly complete the collection of European law, both British and 
Continental, from the earliest times down to the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, exhibiting to the student the principal sources of modern 
jurisprudence. The collection of civil and foreign law was not 
greatly increased between 1841 and 1890. From 1890 to the 
present time, large additions have been made by gift and pur- 
chase, and it is a fair estimate to say that it numbers more 
than 25,000 volumes. 

In the early years the Library had but few benefactors, but the 
donations, though infrequent, were of great importance. The first 
appears to have been a gift of money, namely, $100 by Mr. John 
Howe in 1818. Between the years 1818 and 1829 many books 
were given by the Hon. Christopher Gore. The catalogue of 
1826 contains the titles of 119 volumes marked as having been 
presented by him. Quincy’s “ History of Harvard University ” 
states that, during Mr. Gore’s lifetime he gave many important 
and valuable works to the Law Library. In 1829 the Hon. 
Nathan Dane gave ten copies (90 volumes) of his “ Abridgment.” 
The next gift of importance was the bequest of the Hon. Samuel 
Livermore in 1838 of his whole library of foreign law, of more 
than 300 costly volumes, and appraised at the inventory of his 
estate at $6000. It is described in Quincy’s History “as a collec- 
tion of rare and curious and important learning, probably not 
exceeded, and perhaps not equaled, by any other collection of the 
same size in America, if it be in Europe.” About this time a 
considerable number of books on the civil law were presented by 
the Hon. Joseph Story. 

Between 1835 and 1870, no gifts of importance appear. In 
1874 Hon. Benjamin Robbins Curtis gave his fee of $500 paid for 
a course of lectures in the Law School, the money to be appropri- 
ated for the purchase of books relating to the Constitution and 
Laws of the United States and the Practice of the National 
Courts. In 1894 Frederick P. Fish, Esq., gave $300 for the pur- 
chase of books for the Library of the School. 

Two notable gifts were made in 1902-03, one from Mr. Edward 
James Drifton Coxe, the other from Mr. Learned Hand. Mr. 
Coxe gave the Law Library of his father, the late Brinton Coxe, 
consisting of 3225 volumes and 92 pamphlets. It contained many 
rare volumes of English, American, Roman, and Canon Law. It 
was the largest and most valuable gift of books ever received by 
the School. It included a nearly complete set of the decisions 
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of the “ Rota Romana,” a great distinction to the Library. Mr. 
Hand gave 1421 volumes from the library of his father, the late 
Samuel Hand, Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals. Many 
of the books belonged at one time to two other eminent lawyers, 
Esek Cowen and Nicholas Hill. 

In 1903 a very important gift was mafle by Mrs. Horace Gray, 
the widow of the late Mr. Justice Gray. It consisted of the printed 
records of cases decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States for twenty years preceding, and made 13800 large bound 
volumes of these rare and valuable records. By the will of the 
late James M. Barnard, subject to the approval of Mrs. Barnard, 
the Library received his law books and portraits of lawyers in 
1905. An additional gift of $2000, for the purchase of books, 
preferably works on International Law, was made by Mrs. Barnard. 
In 1905 Professor James Barr Ames, Dean of the School, gave 
an important collection of very early and valuable Pennsylvania 
laws. At various times he has presented many other books to the 
Library. In February, 1907, Mrs. Langdell gave 90 volumes of 
costly English Reports, which had been deposited for many years 
in the Library by the late Professor Langdell. 

Besides the above, the Library has been enriched by a great 
number of smaller donations, which cannot be enumerated here. 

In 1882, through the efforts of the late Professor James Brad- 
ley Thayer of the Law School, subscriptions were obtained to es- 
tablish a fund, the income of which should be devoted to the pur- 
chase of books for the Law School. The sums subscribed varied 
from $5 to $25,000. The subscriber of the largest amount was 
Mr. Henry Villard, of New York. The amount of the fund thus 
created was a little over $47,000. 

The Harvard Law Library has been in existence just ninety 
years. From 1817 to 1848 its growth was encouraging ; from 
1848 to 1870 the progress was slow; from 1870 to 1907 the Li- 
brary has increased almost tenfold. Some of the features in which 
especial pride is taken are the following : 

1. Completeness of the collections of American, English, Irish, 
and Scotch Reports. There are two copies of all the American 
State Reports, and in many cases three copies; two complete 
copies of the Irish, and four or more copies of nearly all the Eng- 
lish Reports. 
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2. An unusually complete collection of English Colonial Reports 
and Statutes. 

3. American Statute Law, almost complete since 1800, and 
very rich, though incomplete, in the rare and costly revisions and 
session laws of an earlier period. 

4, A collection of Local and Private Acts of Great Britain 
complete from 1820 to 1906. This collection is believed to be 
unique so far as this country is concerned. 

5. A collection of trials, civil and criminal, remarkable in ex- 
tent. It includes a completeset of the Old Bailey Sessions Papers, 
continued by the Central Criminal Court Papers, covering the 
period from 1729 to date. 

6. A very full collection of legal periodicals. 

7. A large collection of civil and foreign law, previously de- 
scribed. 

8. A collection of Peerage Cases, purchased in 1892. At that 
time there was but one collection superior to it in England. 

9. The early Year Books, as issued year by year, by famous 
printers, unsurpassed by any known collection. 

10. The quality and number of editions of the standard and 
famous legal treatises. Among such works may be mentioned Coke’s 
“First Institute,” in every English edition, from the first in 1628, 
to the last in 1832 ; Blackstone’s ‘‘ Commentaries,” in nearly every 
edition, some 49 in number, including the first ; “‘ Complete Clerk,” 
five editions ; St. German’s “ Doctor and Student,” 22 editions; 
“ Trials per Pais,” 9 editions; Fearne’s “Contingent Remainders,” 
all the editions; Fitzherbert’s “‘ New Natura Brevium,” 138 edi- 
tions; Glanville’s “ Laws of England,” 6 editions; Greenleaf’s 
“ Evidence,” all the editions except the second and third of vol. 1; 
Kent’s ‘‘ Commentaries,” all the editions; Littleton’s ‘* Tenures,” 
34 editions; “Old Natura Brevium,” 9 editions ; Perkins’s “‘ Law 
Conveyancer,” 17 editions ; Sheppard’s “ Touchstone,” 7 editions ; 
Story’s Works, all the editions of every treatise, except one or 
two. 

At a special meeting of the Corporation held Sept. 29, 1829, it 
was voted, “ That the Law Faculty be required to recommend a 
fit person for Librarian in that department, and to consider and to 
report to this Board what ought to be his duties and compensa- 
tion.” 
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If any report was made by the Faculty to the Corporation, it has 
not been discovered, and it is not known that any person acted as 
Librarian until the academic year 1830-31. From that year until 
1870, it was customary to appoint a student as Librarian. The 
duties of the student librarian have already been shown in a 
quotation from Professor Langdell’s reports. A list of the names 
of such students, acting as librarians, is appended. The great re- 
putations of some of these men in after life is a matter of common 
knowledge: George Thomas Davis, 1830-31; Wheelock Samuel 
Upton, 1831-32 ; Charles Sumner, 1832-34 ; George Gibbs, 1834— 
35; Thomas Nelson Peirce, 1885-36 ; Henry Chapin, 1836-38 ; 
George Griggs, 1838-40; William Ryland Woodward, 1840-41 ; 
James Alexander Abbott, 1841-43 ; John Gage Marvin, 1843-45; 
Eben Francis Stone, 1846 ; Mellen Chamberlain, 1847-48; William 
Alexander Rich, 1849-50; Arthur Webster Machen, 1850-52 ; 
Christopher Columbus Langdell, 1852-54 ; William Eaton Chand- 
ler, 1854-56; George Miller Hobbs, 1856-57; Charles Peleg 
Chandler, 1857-58 ; Linus Mason Child, 1858-59; Francis Ormond 
French, 1859-60; James Wesley Stephenson, 1860-62; Alonzo 
Bond Wentworth, 1863-64 ; Edward Auten, 1864-68 ; James Anson 
Lawrence Whittier, 1868-70. 

It was not until 1870 that a permanent Librarian was employed, 
who was to devote his whole time to the Library. William Abbot 
Everett was appointed Sept. 30, 1870, and resigned Sept. 29, 1871. 
Abraham Walter Stevens was appointed Sept. 29, 1871, and 
resigned Aug. 7, 1872. John Himes Arnold was appointed Aug. 7, 
1872, and has served continously since that time. 

The Library was in Second College House from 1817 until its 
removal to Dane Hall, which was built in 1832. This Hall was the 
first building erected for the use of the Law School, and it fur- 
nished all the accommodation that the School and Library had 
from 1832 to 1845. In the latter year it was enlarged, and the 
addition became the main part of the building, containing the 
Library on the first floor and the lecture-room on the second floor. 
In September, 1883, the School and Library were removed 
from Dane Hall to Austin Hall. When Austin Hall was built, 
it was expected that it would be ample for both School and Library 
for the next 50 years. For more than ten years, it has afforded in- 
sufficient accommodation for the School, and, although the book 
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stack has been nearly doubled in size, and has about 60,000 vol- 
umes upon its shelves, it has been necessary to place more than 
40,000 volumes in outside buildings. The present size of the col- 
lection exceeds 105,000 volumes, a gain since 1870 of about 95,000. 
With the occupancy of the new Langdell Hall, all these books will 
be assembled there, with the exception of such as must be retained 
in Austin Hall. It is cause for great congratulation that these 
books are soon to be placed in a fireproof stack, where their future 
safety is assured. 


J. H. Arnold, h ’02. 





MR. SARGENT’S PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


THE re-opening of the Harvard Union affords opportunity for a delib- 
erate study of the portrait of President Eliot, which Mr. John S. Sargent 
has recently finished. It is a large painting and serves as a pendant to 
the portrait of Major Henry L. Higginson, on the same wall. Mr. Sar- 
gent represents President Eliot as coming down an elaborate curving 
staircase, apparently from a gallery or portico. The President, in his 
presidential gown, has stopped on one of the steps. He is bareheaded, 
and in his right hand he holds out stiffly a sheet of paper. The right of 
the picture is made up of massive baroque architecture. The middle 
background shows a bleak, Novemberish sky, bounded on the left by 
some dark trees, painted so roughly that no botanist could classify them : 
their purpose, you soon see, is merely to furnish a foil of color. 

Nothing more unlike Cambridge, or the buildings at Harvard, or 
President Eliot’s hauntsand habits, so faras the public knows them, could 
easily be suggested than this setting. It challenges one’s ideg of the 
elementary principles of art. The first requisite in a portrait is, of course, 
its verisimilitude to the original: but this includes not only a speaking 
likeness, and characteristic pose and expression, but naturalness of en- 
vironment. In picturing animals or birds, the illustrator would be ridi- 
culed who drew a polar bear emerging from a Brazilian jungle, or a flock 
of macaws perched on a Greenland iceberg. So the portraitist who 
should surround a sculptor with a physician’s emblems, or a soldier with 
a scholar’s books, would strike an entirely false note. This is exactly 
what Mr. Sargent has done with his pompous staircase. President Eliot 
is not baroque: on the contrary, he is the antithesis of the Baroque, in 
thought, achievement, and character. The Baroque came in with the 
decadence of architecture. Its votaries, having lost a true sense of 
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structural sincerity, substituted for the magnificence of an earlier age 
grandiosity, cheaply attained by daubing a half-inch thickness of plaster 
over brick, rubble, or any nondescript material. But President Eliot is 
granite, not rubble with a skin-deep veneer; if he were to be painted 
amid imaginary architectural surroundings, these ought at least to seem 
probable. Harvard College has seen many strange edifices rise within its 
borders during the past forty years, and the worshipers of the Baroque, 
among other mongrel types, have left their monuments here, but among 
them all, there is no such staircase as Mr. Sargent has conceived. No 
Harvard man, on looking at it and not seeing the President’s face, would 
for a moment suppose that it had anything to do with this University. 
We suspect also that Mr. Sargent has never carefully considered the 
possibilities of the staircase as a background to a portrait. A staircase 
implies motion, the coming up or going down of persons, not their linger- 
ing on a special step. If they linger long enough to have their portrait 
taken, say a week or two, you feel when you see the canvas the unlogic 
of their position from the standpoint of art and you begin to think of the 
physical discomfort which such an ordeal would cause. Eugen Richter’s 
fancy portrait of Queen Louisa represents her, not as standing, but as in 
the act of descent; and although this is not an ideal design, yet it at 
least shows her as putting the staircase to the use for which it was in- 
tended. But where, as Mr. Sargent has done, the subject is made to stop 
halfway down the staircase, a sense of unnaturalness must predominate. 
Can you imagine President Eliot saying to himself as he passes from the 
upper to the lower story of a college building: “A sudden thought 
strikes me! Iwill have my portrait painted here and now!” So in this 
case, as in his choice of a baroque background, we fear that Mr. Sargent, 
by failing to observe an almost elementary principle, has made a vital 
mistake. Of all forms of painting, the portrait is that which should be 
most compounded of the habitual, the characteristic, the quintessential, 
and not of the fleeting, the unusual, or the capricious. Every accessory 
of dress, furniture, room, or background should also be characteristic. 
When we examine the portrait itself, we are impressed by the fact 
that Mr. Sargent has as little divined President Eliot as his Harvard 
habitat. He makes the figure inordinately tall, and, in spite of its gown, 
unnaturally slender; and on this lamp-post body he puts a small head. 
Not content with drawing President Eliot inordinately tall, Mr. Sargent 
carries on the vertical suggestion in the perpendicular lines of the columns 
above ; and then for contrast, on the massive balustrade, he places a series 
of stone balls, or pumpkins ; but he inadvertently painted the President’s 
head so that it seems to belong in this series of spheres. The President’s 
face turns three quarters towards you, but his eyes, of rather too light a 
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blue, glance away from you, and as they have not the spectacles which Mr. 
Eliot habitually wears, the suggestion of unnaturalness is deepened. By 
painting in a furrow, which does not exist, at the root of the nose, and 
by knitting the brows, Mr. Sargent gives Mr. Eliot the look of a worried 
elderly philanthropist ; add to this a white evening tie, which we do not 
remember to have seen on him in the daytime, and you might suppose, if 
you were a stranger, that you had before you a pastor emeritus. Nor 
do the other features result in a striking likeness. To over-emphasize the 
sheen on a new pair of very pointed patent-leather boots may seem a 
small matter, but by this over-emphasis Mr. Sargent strikes another false 
note; for the hint of dapperness has no more warrant than that of minis- 
terial senility. May we not safely assert that nobody who has seen or 
heard President Eliot has paid much attention to his footgear ? 

But portrait-painting is a hollow achievement unless it reveal character. 
To play with light and shade, or with color or with audacious designs, 
will not suffice. That is merely the acrobatics of painting. The painter 
must perform the miracle of laying bare the soul of his subject, before he 
proves himself fellow to the consummate masters. This, we regret to 
say, Mr. Sargent has not succeeded in doing. He had in President 
Eliot the strongest American personality of our time —a thinker of com- 
prehensive, vigorous intellect, a leader of tenacious purpose and indom- 
itable will, who has been -in the vanguard for twoscore years. In the 
portrait, however, the force of character, the intelligence, the commanding 
serenity, the Olympian aplomb we are all familiar with, appear but 
dimly, as if diluted or blurred. Mr. Sargent is the Devil’s Advocate 
among portrait-painters, so often does he seem to bring out the lower 
possibilities in his sitters’ natures. In President Eliot’s case he has simply 
scaled down the character from extraordinary strength to commonplace 
benevolence: he has substituted wax for granite. 

We are not unmindful of the legitimate appeals of Art. On the side 
of technique, color has the first claims, but these claims must not be 
yielded to so far that they injure the naturalness of the portrait. As 
Mr. Sargent desired a striking color-scheme to offset the black of Presi- 
dent Eliot’s garments, he chose the gray tawny of the baroque staircase, 
a choice which, as we have remarked, introduces a discord. Suppose he 
had decided to place President Eliot on the deck of a battleship in order 
to get a contrast still more striking, would that have been appropriate — 
no matter how masterfully the painter had dealt with the color problem 
it would involve ? 

Of the technique we need say little, because it represents Mr. Sargent, 
if not at his best, certainly at much better than his average. You feel 
that he took more satisfaction in working out his color-scheme and in 
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blocking in the baroque staircase than in trying to make a character por- 
trait. He plays many striking chromatic variations, starting with the 
pure black of the velvet frogs on the gown, through the dull black of the 
silk and the grayish cross-lights which traverse it, to those gleaming dabs 
on the patent-leather shoes. The drab tawny coloring of the staircase 
furnishes an excellent background for these effects. The small gray 
clouds of the sunset sky, here and there faintly touched by pink, seem to 
continue the color-suggestion, much quenched, of the silver of the hair and 
of the flesh tints of the face. But the suggestion of bleakness, as if the 
melancholy days were come, jars with the facts. Mr. Eliot’s great 
career is not going out in autumnal decay. Had Mr. Sargent attended 
a recent Harvard Commencement, or seen the President address the 
International Religious Congress the other day, he would never have 
chosen such irrelevant symbols, but, instead, those which connote robust 
maturity and the energy which rejoices in the broad light of noon, and 
finds the air of life’s autumn mellow and bracing and full of cheer. 
This painting as a whole, like most of Mr. Sargent’s works of the past 
dozen years, seems to carry this message from him: “I chose to do just 
this, and I have succeeded.” The critic replies amen, merely adding 
that “just this,” though it may display Mr. Sargent’s wonderful virtu- 
osity, has not resulted in a characteristic portrait of the President of 


Harvard. 





EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION IN LAWRENCE HALL. 


“Waar are they doing with the animals in the basement of Lawrence 
Hall?” This is a question which some one asks me almost daily. It is 
not easy, in a single sentence, to give a satisfying answer, so the question 
most often is avoided. The small boy has repeated it with such persist- 
ence that we have had to paint the windows to hold his curiosity in check. 
But now that the editor of the Graduates’ Magazine takes the question 
up, I shall try to tell, as simply as possible, just what the animals are for. 

It must be admitted that the question under consideration is not un- 
provoked. The operations in the rear of Lawrence Hall are not such as 
ordinarily occur about an educational institution, and so they naturally 
arouse curiosity. Loads of grass from the College lawns, barrels of bread 
from Randall Hall disappear down the basement steps, and as the door 
closes behind them a chorus of shrill but expectant whistles is heard from 
within. One who enters finds the room filled with cages of varying sizes 
which contain guinea-pigs, rabbits, rats, or mice. A moment’s observa- 
tion will serve to identify the guinea-pigs as the whistlers ; the rabbits, 
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though less vociferous, are equally voracious, and it requires two or three 
feedings a day to satisfy their wants. 

The several hundred animals kept in this room represent a colony 
which has been under daily observation in the Zodlogical Laboratory for 
over seven years. In that time more than ten thousand guinea-pigs have 
been reared, and somewhat smaller numbers of rabbits, rats, and mice. 
A careful record is kept of the parentage of each animal born, of its 
weight, its color, and numerous other particulars. The recorded ancestry 
of many of the animals under observation forms, in number of genera- 
tions, a very respectable pedigree. 

The investigation was begun with a view primarily of studying the 
conditions of sex-determination in the higher animals. The conclusions 
reached regarding that question were published in 1903 in the Bulletin 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. Later other questions came 
to the front and at the present time attention is centred on problems of 
inheritance. 

A study has been made of the color varieties of rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
and other rodents, and of the laws of inheritance governing the pro- 
duction of each variety. About the time this series of experiments was 
begun, a very fundamental law of inheritance came to light, known as 
Mendel’s Law. The experiments have served to show the applicability of 
this law to color inheritance, and at the same time have indicated some 
of its limitations. By this law, such curious facts as the following are 
explained. When a pure-bred black guinea-pig is mated with a white 
one, all their young are black-pigmented; none are white. But in the 
next generation, obtained by breeding the cross-bred blacks together, 
white individuals reappear, one in four of the young being, on the average, 
of that sort. The explanation is this: In the cross-bred black individual 
both black and white are potentially present, but the black obscures or 
dominates the white. In reproduction, however, the cross-bred individual 
transmits separately the color characters received from its respective 
parents, black being transmitted to part of the offspring, white to the 
others. If the cross-bred black is mated with a white individual, ap- 
proximately half the offspring are white. 

The basic principle of Mendel’s Law may be stated thus: In heredity 
there exist independent units comparable with the constituent atoms of a 
chemical compound and like them capable of dissociation. For example, 
the gray coat of wild rabbits is the joint product of three independent 
character-units, viz.: (1) black pigment; (2) yellow pigment; and (3) 
a pigment-pattern visible on each hair, in accordance with which the 
black is seen at the base and the extreme tip of the hair, and the yellow 
in a band between. This third character-unit we may call the barring 
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factor. When it is wanting, the black and yellow pigments are inter- 
mingled and the coat looks black or brown in color. If, however, the 
character-unit black is wanting, then the presence of the barring factor 
is not visible, but can be demonstrated only by cross-breeding. 

If, now, a yellow rabbit which possesses this barring factor is mated 
with a black one, there are brought together in their young all the three 
factors (yellow, black, and barring) necessary to produce the ancestral 
gray coat, and the young are in fact indistinguishable in color from the 
gray “cotton-tail” of our fields and roadsides. In Lawrence Hall may 
be seen a number of gray rabbits which have been produced in this way. 
Their production is analogous with the synthetic process by which the 
chemist produces water by combining oxygen with hydrogen. 

Independent unit-characters, similar to those of rabbits, occur also in 
guinea-pigs. The agouti or wild type of coat, comparable with the gray 
of squirrels and rabbits, but usually darker, may be produced by crossing 
the varieties black and yellow. These reversionary agouti animals do 
not at first breed true. The same is true of gray rabbits produced by 
crossing. The reason for this has been discovered, and a method found 
by which the recovered wild color may be fixed. 

Length of hair is also a unit-character independent of pigmentation in 
heredity. Accordingly, long hair may be combined by the breeder with 
any desired color of hair. Thus, from a foundation stock consisting 
in part of yellow angora rabbits (which are long-haired) and in part of 
short-haired white rabbits there have been obtained both long-haired and 
short-haired rabbits of the color varieties, yellow, brown, black, gray, and 
white. 

Again, length of ear, in rabbits, is a character independent in heredity 
of the coat-characters. So starting with long-eared yellow rabbits, by 
means of crosses with short-eared white ones, long-eared rabbits were 
obtained in all known colors, some of them short-haired, others long- 
haired. But we have discovered that the character-unit for ear-length 
differs in nature from the units for hair-color and hair-length, because it 
undergoes modification as a result of cross-breeding, whereas the color 
characters are not modified to any great extent by crossing. Many other 
unit-characters, some simple, some extremely complex, are undergoing 
investigation in Lawrence Hall. 

In the course of the investigation several novel varieties have made 
their appearance. One of the first of these to be obtained was a four- 
toed race of guinea-pigs, the normal condition being three-toed, as regards 
the hind foot. This race had its beginning in a single individual pos- 
sessed of a very imperfect fourth toe on one hind foot. A few only of 
his descendants inherited this peculiarity, but some of them surpassed 
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him in the degree of development of the fourth toe. Selection and in- 
breeding, continued for several generations, led to the full establishment 
of a four-toed race. This probably ancestral condition had been lost, 
for no one knows how long, from tame and from wild guinea-pigs alike. 
Following its chance recurrence in a very poor state of development, it 
would doubtless have disappeared again as completely as before, had not 
artificial selection stepped in to preserve and finally fully to restore it. 
Of course, for its own sake, the character is scarcely worth preserving, 
for four-toed guinea-pigs are no more valuable than any other sort. The 
valuable thing is that a full record has been obtained of every step in the 
process of recovering and fixing the four-toed character. The informa- 
tion thus gained gives us an insight into certain general processes of 
heredity. 

New light has been obtained upon the question of the effects of con- 
sanguineous unions, by means of continuous inbreeding pursued for 59 
consecutive generations. Brother and sister were mated in each gener- 
ation and it was found that no necessary deterioration of the stock fol- 
lowed, provided the more vigorous individuals were selected as parents. 
This experiment was made upon a species of fly which completes its life- 
history with great swiftness, a month or less sufficing for a generation. 
It is, however, an open question whether the same law holds for mam- 
mals as for flies, in regard to breeding. Experiments are now in pro- 
gress to test this matter. Minor investigations now in progress are con- 
cerned with the limitations of selection in improving variable characters 
of different sorts, with the inheritance of fecundity, of mental traits 
(gentle or savage disposition), and the like. 

In America this sort of work may be said to have had its beginnings 
in the Harvard Zodlogical Laboratory. Since it was begun, however, 
the Carnegie Institution has established a department for its especial 
investigation, with a permanent station located at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island. We have had, from the beginning, full codperation and a 
limited financial support from the Carnegie Institution. But as the work 
of its own departments broadens and deepens, it is the announced policy 
of the Carnegie Institution gradually to withdraw support from outside 
enterprises. How soon this will affect our experimental work in Law- 
rence Hall, we cannot tell. The Corporation has conditionally assigned 
us additional room, much needed, especially in the winter, when epi- 
demies are likely to arise in our crowded quarters. A comparatively 
small sum of money is required to meet running expenses. Sales of our 
surplus animals pay the rest. Our surplus animals are, for scientific 
purposes, superior to the common run of guinea-pigs and rabbits, because 
they are produced under carefully controlled conditions and from pedi- 
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greed stock, which has been under continuous observation for several 
generations. Recognition of this fact has gradually extended the market 
for our surplus, which is sent to laboratories in various parts of the country 
to be used in the preparation of diphtheria antitoxin, in detecting the 
existence of glanders in horses, and in other similar work of health 
departments and medical schools. 

Thus the by-products of the experiments are utilized. Their main 
object, however, should not be lost sight of. It is, broadly stated, the 
experimental study of evolution. The fact has been demonstrated that 
evolution is capable of experimental study, and in particular that investi- 
gations of heredity, in which students may take part, can be conducted 
in connection with regular courses of instruction, and at no great ex- 
pense, if a proper selection of material is made. The question naturally 
arises whether zodlogical gardens, with their much ampler resources, 
might not also be utilized for research, without impairing their commonly 
recognized functions of instructing and amusing the public. 

W. E. Castle, ’93. 





CHARLES CHAUNCY, SECOND PRESIDENT OF HARVARD.* 


CHARLES CHAUNCY, the son of George and Agnes Chauncy of New 
Place, Gilston and Ardeley Bury, Stevenage, was baptized at Ardeley on 
Nov. 5, 1592. His father, who obtained the Ardeley estate through mar- 
riage with his first wife, Jane Cornwell, is said to have built or rebuilt 
the Bury, and a considerable portion of the present building dates from 
his time. The Hertfordshire historian, Sir Henry Chauncy, was a great- 
nephew of the divine. His ancestry, traceable back to the Norman Con- 
quest, is set forth in the “ Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire,” and 
more in detail in the biography of the historian recently printed. As 
one writer eloquently wrote: “Through long lines of ancestors converg- 
ing in him he received those intellectual and moral endowments which, 
developed by education and the grace of God, made him in his eventful 
life one of the lights of the age in which he lived, both in England and 
America.” 

Of his childhood’s days we know but little. It is extremely probable 
he received his earliest education at the Grammar School in Stevenage, 


1 On July 10, 1907, was dedicated at Ware, England, a memorial tablet to Charles 
Chauncy, second president of Harvard College. The donor of the tablet was his 
lineal descendant, Miss Ellen Chase of Brookline, Mass. See the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine for Sept., 1907, pp. 208-9. Following is the historical address, delivered on that 
occasion by the Honorary Secretary of the East Herts Archaeological Society. — Ep. 
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founded about 1558 by the will of Thomas Alleyn, the rector of that 
parish. In early youth he went to the celebrated Westminster School to 
be trained preparatory to entering the University. It was while here 
that the news came to him and others of the discovery of the celebrated 
Powder Plot in which he, at any rate, appears to have firmly believed, 
for Cotton Mather, in his “ Magnalia,” states that “President Chauncey 
always had a feeling resentment against Guy Fawkes, for, being at a time 
a Westminster school boy, the Plot, if successful, would have put the 
school in peril.” 

In 1609 he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, of which house he 
subsequently became a Fellow. It is perhaps worth mentioning that the 
saintly George Herbert, the poet and divine, was his friend and contem- 
porary both at Westminster and Cambridge, and it is not unreasonable 
to assume that he exercised his influence over the future vicar of Ware. 
In 1613 Chauncy obtained his B.A. degree, and received his M.A. four 
years later. In 1624 he was appointed Bachelor of Divinity. He is 
said to have been distinguished for his Oriental and classical scholarship, 
and was nominated Professor of Hebrew by the heads of the houses, but 
Dr. Williams, the Vice-Chancellor, wishing to present a friend to that 
post, made Chauncy Professor (or Lecturer) of Greek to his own College. 

Cole, in his “Collections for an Athenae Cantabrigienses,” has the fol- 
lowing note in respect to him: 

‘Charles Chauncy, A.M., a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, made an oration 
27th February, 1622, 19 James 1st, at ye Departure of the Embassadors from ye King 
of Spain and Archduchess of Austria, who had been entertained in Trinity College 
during their stay in ye University where they were created A.M. It is in Latin 
printed among ‘ True copies of all ye Latin Orations made at Cambridge by ye Vice- 
Chancellor and others, ete. London 4to, 1623.’ ”’ 

A copy of this is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. There is a 
translation into English of the oration, but whether it was made by the 
author, or by another, does not appear. The style as well as the date 
shows that it belongs to the epoch at which the original was delivered. 
Following this are certain Latin and Greek poems composed by Mr. 
Chauncy while residing in the University. 

At Cambridge he enjoyed a high reputation for learning and eloquence, 
genius and piety. The following is an extract of a letter (circa 1626) 
to Dr. Samuel Ward from the distinguished chronologist and divine, Dr. 
Usher, Archbishop of Armagh: 

‘*Remember me to Mr. Chauncy, and learn of him what he hath done for Mr. 
Broughton’s bool. Entreat him also to look into the Manuscript Psalter in Hebrew 
and Latin in Trinity College Library and there transcribe for me the last verse save 
one of the fifty-second psalm which is wanting in our printed Hebrew Bibles. The 


Latin of that verse beginning, if I forget not, Consilium Moses, ete. I would willingly 
also hear how he hath proceeded in the Samaritan Bible, and what Mr. Boys hath 
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done in the transcribing of the Greek Manuscripts, which I left with him.”” (From 
the life of James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, by Richard Parr, D.D. London, 
1786.) 


From the following translation of a Hebrew Anagram it appears that 
he must before the date, to wit, a. D. 1626, have written a book, prob- 
ably on some theological subject. 


Charles Chauncy. 


. 


Anagram. 

His shadow is without deceit. 

Arise and look into the book the learned author has written, the pains he has taken 
in it deserves a great reward, or the work therein is its own reward. 

He is a powerful preacher, knowledge proceeds out of his mouth, he abounds in 
reproofs proper to bring all men to a sense of their sins. He delights in the fear of 
God, he excels in humility, it is his delight to speak the words of wisdom. His name 
is famous and renowned among the wise and prudent, among the upright, and is great 
and illustrious among the Doctors or Divines. Blessed is the man who hearkens to 
the instructions of his speech, for he teacheth sound doctrine, and all this is the desire 
of his soul. 

He has planted his vine among the learned, good works are his secret, he is a man 
mighty in the knowledge of divine things, none is equal to him in scholastic disputa- 
tions. 

He is just and righteous in his actions, and speaks truth from his heart. She was 
happy who brought him forth, a person, so good and wise as he is. May his days be 
prolonged and those of his relations; may he live to raise the honor of his house ; and 
may they or the world bless him in the name of the Lord. 

In honor of Charles Chauncy; written in Hebrew by Maria Antonio, Anno 1626. 
Translated by T. Russell, Anno 1712. 


In February, 1627, the living of Ware fell vacant and Trinity College 
being the patrons presented Chauncy to it. A few years later he was 
given another living, viz., that of Marston, St. Lawrence, Northampton- 
shire. Pluralities such as these were common at the time and were, I 
believe, usually given to bring the stipend up to a certain sum, the theory 
being that a rich living and a poor one should be held together. The 
living’ of Ware was at that time valued at £206. 8. 11. per annum. 

By his long residence at the University he had disciplined his mind 
and gained large stores of knowledge, and, having a fervid and bold 
imagination and an ardent restless temperament, in the consciousness 
of mental power, he applied himself earnestly and indefatigably to the 
duties of his calling. He soon became eminent as a preacher of the 
Gospel in his vicarage, and in the whole region, but speedily became in- 
volved in difficulties with the government. The principal occasion of this 
was his opposition to the King’s “ Book of Sports,” and the consequent 
Sabbath-day revels and dances. We are told that when the drums were 
beating through the streets of Ware on Sunday afternoons to summon the 
people to the games set forth in the King’s book (preaching in these 


1 This is of course vicarial tithe only. 
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hours being prohibited by statute), he would in that part of the day “ cate- 
chise as many as he could, both young and old.” A catechism composed 
by him, which he probably employed for the instruction of his people, is 
entitled “The doctrine of the Sacrament, with the right use thereof, 
ceatechetically handled by way of question and answer, by Mr. Charles 
Chauncy, sometime Minister at Ware.” The emblem on the title-page 
is an anchor wreathed with flowers. The motto is “Anchora spei,” and 
it was “ Printed by G. M. for Thomas Underhill, at the sign of the Bible, 
in Wood Street, 1642.” The Archbishop was not satisfied with this sub- 
stitution, and said “that catechising was as bad as preaching.” 

Most of the Puritan divines were now treated with the utmost severity. 
Archbishop Laud was, we are told, “determined to bring them to an 
exact conformity or stop their mouths, or cast them into prison, or drive 
them out of the land.” Chauncy did not escape censure. In January, 
1629, he was questioned in the High Commission Court for having used 
the following expression in his sermon: “That idolatry was admitted 
into the Church; that not only the prophets of Baal, but Baal himself was 
received, and houses multiplied for their entertainment; and that the 
preaching of the Gospel would be suppressed. That there wanted men 
of courage to remind their superiors of their neglect, and that there was 
a great increase of Atheism, Heresy, Popery, and Arminianism in the 
Church.” To the charge founded upon these expressions, Chauncy gave 
his answer upon oath in the High Commission Court in the month of 
April following. The next day the cause, by order of the Court, was 
referred to the decision of Archbishop Laud. This was on condition, 
that if Chauncy did not submit to observe what the Archbishop should 
appoint, his Lordship might, if he pleased, refer him back to be censured 
by the High Commission. But complying, he was leniently treated, all 
that was required of him being-to make a public submission in Latin, a 
language which few if any of the parishioners would be likely to compre- 
hend. This he consented to do and presumably did, but unfortunately 
there appears to be no copy of this recantation in existence. 

This, however, was not the end of his troubles. A matter of cere- 
monial arrangement, which to most of us to-day seems of no vital import- 
ance, brought his affairs to a crisis. In 1633, the churchwardens of 
Ware summoned a meeting of the parishioners and with the consent 
of the majority removed the Communion Table from the centre of the 
church to the east end and railed it in (as we see it to-day’) in obedience 


1 The Landian altar-rails were removed about thirty years ago and are now to be seen 
utilized as a fence for a garden in Star Street. An offer was made by Mr. G. Price to 
purchase and preserve these, but upon examination they were found to be too far 
decayed to permit of removal. 
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to Archbishop Laud’s injunction. Chauncy strongly objected and declared 
he would never administer the Sacrament thereat until it was restored to 
its accustomed place, and resigned the living in October, 1633, rather 
than break his word. The parish was rent into two factions and the one 
which was opposed to the change being the strongest, invited Chauncy to 
withdraw his resignation and head them against the new vicar, John 
Mountford, who was a member of the Laudian School. Chauncy accepted 
the invitation, returned to Ware from Marston and inveighed publicly in 
the pulpit against the innovation, terming it a snare to men’s consciences 
and encouragement to break the Second Commandment. 

For this he was immediately suspended from preaching, brought before 
the High Commission, and sent to prison. After several months’ con- 
finement he petitioned the Court to be allowed to submit himself to judg- 
ment. A week later he read the following recantation on his knees: 


‘* Whereas I, Charles Chauncy, Clerk, late Vicar of Ware, stand convicted for oppos- 
ing the setting up of a rail about the Communion Table and for saying it was an inno- 
vation and a snare to men’s consciences, a breach of the Second Commandment, an 
addition to God’s worship and that which drove me from the place. I do therefore 
now before this honourable Court acknowledge my great offence and protest I am 
ready to declare upon oath that kneeling at the Communion is a lawful and com- 
mendable gesture, that the rail is a decent and convenient ornament and that I was 
much to blame for opposing it, and do promise from henceforth never by word or deed 
to oppose that or any other laudable rites and ceremonies used in the Church of Eng- 
land.” 


After this he was judicially admonished and discharged, but the recanta- 
tion went so much against his conscience that he could enjoy no peace 
of mind until he had finally resigned his Northamptonshire benefice. He 
also wrote a solemn retraction, which was published in London in 1644, 
entitled, “The Retraction of Mr. Charles Chauncy, formerly minister of 
Ware in Hartfordshire ; wherein is proved the unlawfulnesse and danger 
of rayling in Altars or Communion Tables; written with his own hand 
before his going to New England in 1637, published by his own direc- 
tion, for the satisfaction of all such who either are or finally might be 
offended with his scandalous submission made before the High Commis- 
sion Court Feb. 11, 1635.” 

He left England in December, 1637, and arrived at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in May, 1638. He was appointed assistant minister to the 
Reverend John Rayner in Plymouth, and in 1641 accepted the charge of 
the church at Scituate, where he remained more than twelve years. When 
the Puritans came into the ascendant in this country an invitation reached 
him from his old parishioners in Ware to resume his charge, which he 
resolved to accept, and arranged for his passage home. As he was about 
to embark at Boston, in November, 1654, he was met by the Overseers 
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of Harvard College in New Cambridge and reluctantly persuaded to 
accept the Presidency of that institution. 

It may not be deemed amiss here to give a short account of the found- 
ing of the college, now a university, which, I believe, ranks in the States 
with our Oxford and Cambridge. It is to the lasting credit of the State 
of Massachusetts that almost the earliest thought of the settlers should 
have been to foster education. It shows that the men of that day had 
high and noble aims. One of them very clearly explains the motives 
which led to the founding of a college at so early a time. He says 
that, after they had crossed the sea, had built houses and churches, pro- 
vided for getting a living, and settled their civil government, the next 
thing thought of was the advancement of learning. Chiefly they wished 
to educate young men for the ministry, so as when those ministers 
who had come from England died, others would be ready to take their 
places. 

So in October, 1636, the colony set apart £400 toward building a col- 
lege. The next year Newtowne was chosen as the place for building it ; 
and the next (1638) that town gave land for the site. Then the name 
of Newtowne was changed to Cambridge, in honor of the university town 
of the same name in England. At that time there lived in Charlestown 
a young Puritan minister named John Harvard. He was the son of 
Robert Harvard, butcher, of the Parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Lon- 
don. This young Harvard was a graduate of Cambridge University, 
England. He came to New England and shortly after he fell ill and 
died. It was then found that he had left half his estate and all his books 
to the proposed college. It is true that the legacy would not be thought 
large in these days of great wealth, but it was then a very large sum. 
For this generous gift the Court gave the college its benefactor’s name, 
Harvard College. 

The first building was of weod. In it was a hall for commons, lectures, 
and exercises; also a library and chambers and studies for the students’ 
use. It was thought by some to be “too gorgeous for a wilderness,” while 
others said it was too mean for a college. At best it was but an humble 
edifice, although the builders seemed very proud of it. By the side of 
the college building stood a “ faire grammar schoole ” for the training up 
of the town youth and the fitting them for college. We know that much 
interest was felt in the success of the college because many great and 
small gifts followed Harvard’s generous one. Perhaps an appeal was 
made to the public for aid in the good work, as some gave money, some 
books, and others silver or pewter articles; while others, who could spare 
none of these things, sent live sheep for the commons’ table, or home- 
spun cloth for the students’ garments, everything being honestly set down 
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against the giver’s name in the college book. The first master, Nathaniel 
Eaton, was dismissed for cruelty to the students. He then ran away. 
Henry Dunster (1640) was the first who took the title of President. The 
first class of nine was graduated in 1642. 

Charles Chauncy proved a learned, laborious, and painstaking president, 
and under his government the college increased in numbers and im- 
portance. An indefatigable teacher, he rose at four o’clock all the year 
round, reading and expounding from the original Greek and Hebrew in 
the College Hall. But the stipend was poor (less than £100 a year) and 
irregularly paid; his letters to the Overseers or Trustees on this subject 
are painful yet pathetic reading. He held the post until his death in 
February, 1672. The Rev. Cotton Mather tells us, “after old age had 
enfeebled him, the Fellows of the College leading the Venerable old man 
to the church to preach one bitter winter day, they, out of affection for 
him, to discourage him from so difficult an undertaking, said, ‘Sir, you 
will certainly die in the pulpit.’ But he, laying hold upon what they said, 
as if they had offered him the greatest encouragement in the world, 
pressed the more vigorously through the snow, saying, ‘ How glad should 
I be if what you say might prove true.’ ” 

Chauncy had married at Ware in March, 1630, Catharine, daughter 
of Robert Eyre, Barrister, of Salisbury. She predeceased him, dying in 
1668, aged 66, and he published an account of her holy life as a legacy 
for his children. The “ Magnalia” says it expresses “the true spirit of 
Puritanism, comprising the wisest, fruitfullest, exactest, and holiest rules 
of living.” He left six sons, all graduates of Harvard and in the ministry, 
and two daughters. It is from one of these daughters that the donor of 
the memorial we have witnessed unveiled to-day is descended. 

Charles Chauncy was, in addition to the works already cited, the author 
of the following, all of which are rarely met with: 


“Twenty-six Sermons upon The Plain Doctrine of the Justification of a Sinner in the 
sight of God. London, 1659.” 

“The Doctrine of the Sacrament, with the right use thereof, catechetically handled 
by way of question and answer. 1642.” 

“* Antisynodalia Scripta Americana, or a Proposal of the Judgment of the Dissenting 
Ministers of the Churches of New England, assembled March 10, 1662.” 

A poem contributed to the ‘‘ Lacrymae Cantabrigienses, 1619,’’ on the death of Queen 
Anne, Queen of James I. 

Another to the ‘‘Gratulatio Academiae Cantabrigiensis, 1623,” on the return of Prince 
Charles from Spain. 

Another to the “‘ Epithalamium, 1624,’’ on the marriage of Charles and Henrietta 
Maria. 

And another to the “‘ Cantabrigiensium Dolor et Solamen, 1625,’’ on the death of 
James I and accession of Charles. 

A brief essay from his pen was printed at the commencement of Leigh’s ‘‘ Critica 


Sacra.” 
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A reference of local interest is to be found in the will of Judith 
Chauncy of Yardley, spinster, who died in 1657. In it she left a legacy 
of £20 to “her deare and loving brother Mr. Charles Chauncy minister 
of God’s Word now liveinge in New England.” To his sons Isaac and 
Ichabod each £5.. To the other children “Sixe in number as I am in- 
formed fforty shillings apeace.” 

May I in conclusion venture to express the hope that perhaps some 
day Harvard College may supplement the simple memorial we have un- 
veiled to-day, by filling one of the plain windows with stained glass? 
That such a gift would be highly esteemed by the Vicar and parishioners 


of Ware I need hardly say.? 
W. B. Gerish. 


BisHor’s STORTFORD, HERTS. 





THE APPOINTMENTS OFFICE. 


Arter Mr. H. S. Thompson’s admirable essay on “'The Work of the 
Appointments Office” in the Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1905, 
anything further on the same subject may seem unnecessary. In the last 
two years and a half, however, the work of the Office has steadily grown, 
and therefore the figures given by Mr. Thompson need revision. 

Of the origin and development of the Appointments Office little need 
here be said. Organized as an employment bureau by the late Frank 
Bolles in the winter of 1886-87, the Office sought at first to furnish only 
temporary work to the students in the University; but as time went 
on Mr. Bolles gave more and more attention to the matter of per- 
manent positions for students on graduation. In April, 1897, the Ap- 
pointment Committee, established by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
with a permanent chairman, was enabled more effectively to provide not 
only odd jobs for men in the University but also permanent work for 


1 To King’s Harvard Register for March, 1881 (vol. m1, pp. 121-6), the late Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, ’26, contributed an article on Pres. Chauncy. He says that his portrait 
‘* was transmitted in the line of descendants of Rev. Dr. Chauncy of Boston, and thus 
came into the possession of Charles William Chauncy, M.D., of Portsmouth, N. H. 
(H. U. 1819),” who “ disposed of his valuable effects, his ancestor’s portrait included, 
at pitifully small prices.” At Pres. Quincy’s request, Dr. Peabody ‘‘ redeemed the 
portrait from the hands into which it fell, in behalf of Harvard College.” The 
painting has hung for over 30 years in Memorial Hall. President Chauncy’s six sons, 
with the years of their graduation from Harvard, were: Ichabod, 1657, Isaac, 1657, 
Barnabas, 1657, Elnathan, 1661, Israel, 1661, and Nathaniel, 1661. His eldest daugh- 
ter married the Rev. Gershom Bulkeley (H. C. 1655), minister successively of New 
London and Wethersfield, Conn. — Eb. 
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them after they had graduated. Seven years later the Appointment 
Committee was disbanded and the work intrusted to the Appointments 
Office with Henry S. Thompson, ’99, as the first Secretary for Appoint- 
ments. Although the Committee, composed of departmental representa- 
tives, ceased to exist, yet the codperation between the Office and the various 
Departments continued to become closer and more cordial. In fact, it 
is not too much to say that in the case of permanent teaching and tech- 
nical positions the Office could hardly be serviceable at all without the 
advice of the Departments. Assured of this cobperation, Mr. Thompson, 
with characteristic energy and enthusiasm, extended the system begun by 
Bolles and developed by Byron S. Hurlbut, ’87, now Dean of Harvard 
College, and Richard Cobb, ’92, now Head Master of Milton Academy. 
In July, 1906, the present writer succeeded Mr. Thompson. On May 1, 
1907, a branch of the Appointments Office was opened at 50 State St., 
Boston, in connection with the office of the Alumni Association. 

The Appointments Office, as at present constituted, seeks to provide 
occupation of both a temporary and permanent nature for the men who, 
by filing registration cards or blanks, become candidates for one kind 
of work or another. During the past year, 500 undergraduates and 
graduates registered as applicants for term-time employment and 533 for 
occupation during the summer. They indicate the nature of the work 
they desire by underlining the various sorts of occupations set forth on 
the registration cards. Occasionally the card may be returned with the 
terse, comprehensive statement, “ Willing to do any work that is repu- 
table.” And indeed the corps of students registered in the Appointments 
Office may be compared, not inaptly, to some of the volunteer regiments 
of the Civil War — they can do anything and everything. For example: 
one man had been a telegraph operator for two years and came to the 
University to study electricity. His experience was too valuable an asset 
to be neglected, however, and he spent part of his nights on one of the 
New York wires of the Western Union; he had taught school, too, and 
proved to be an excellent tutor in mathematics. Another youth had 
a more varied experience. After service as a printer’s devil, telegraph 
operator, clerk in a country store and a great Western department store, 
he worked his way to the East to school and finally to Cambridge. With 
only a few dollars in his pocket to meet the college expenses for four 
years, he naturally took the first job offered him by the Appointments 
Office, that of sawing wood. By the summer of his junior year, he was 
earning $135 a month at the head of an active publicity bureau. He 
was graduated magna cum laude and is now in Chicago in a position 
secured for him by the Office. 

The following statements from a number of students selected largely 
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at random all demonstrate the same fact; that a young man of activity 
and determination will find at Harvard more than enough work to insure 
a livelihood. Their achievements are the more suggestive because the 
young men, all from a distance, had no friends in Cambridge or Boston 
from whom to expect assistance. Their homes were in New York State, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

“The work secured through your office was as follows: 1903-4. 
Clerical work in the publication office; work in classifying Social Ethics 
Library. 1904-5. Further work of the same sort; small amount of 
tutoring. 1905-6. Tutoring and supervision of dropped freshmen ; at 
one time I was supervising five freshmen, besides doing other tutoring. 
1906-7. Tutored during the summer; in the fall began work with a 
freshman for whom I was entirely responsible. Besides this, I did super- 
vising and tutoring. Up to Midyears, 1907, I had earned $875.” In 
this case it should be borne in mind that the student won scholarships 
which brought him in over $1000. 

Another says: “ My work received through the Appointments Office 
began with distributing literature, washing windows, attending furnaces, 
beating rugs and carpets, shoveling snow, teaching a boys’ club, scene- 
shifting, always approaching a more desirable nature, until I became a 
University Guide. This year I am again on the guide force, and have 
a library to care for during certain hours.” 

Still another: “I came to Harvard last year from a Western city 
hoping to be able to earn my expenses soon after entering, although I 
was not acquainted with anybody in the vicinity of Cambridge. About 
two months after I entered, I secured profitable and permanent employ- 
ment through the Appointments Office. I am now one of the two stu- 
dents who are employed by the Old South Association as janitors of the 
Old South Meeting-House, Boston. We work together about two hours 
every morning, getting the building ready to open. In addition to the 
janitor work, one of us must be in the building from 2.30 Pp. m. every day 
to 9.30 A. M. the next. We have a well-furnished student’s room in the 
building. Our income from this work is sufficient to meet our necessary 
expenses. My experience at Harvard leads me to believe that it is not at 
all difficult for a Harvard student to earn his expenses while in college.” 

And a fourth: “ During my freshman year I did not seek work, thus 
all the jobs I mention were obtained practically in three years. I have 
also had offered me many opportunities for work through the Appoint- 
ments Office which I could not accept because of lack of time. Assisting 
the Recorder at registration time. Monitorships. Night clerkship in a 
summer hotel during the season of 1905. Ushership at openings of Mrs. 
Gardner’s Fenway residence. Tutorship from Mr. Nolen through whom 
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I have secured much profitable work. Tutoring a candidate for entrance 
to Harvard College for two weeks during the summer of 1906. Super- 
vising a freshman on probation for one month. Statistical work for 
business men in Boston and a Harvard Professor. The income of all of 
this work has reached $400.” 

Examples of the above sort might be given indefinitely. Nor is this 
surprising, since on work, both in term-time and summer, many students 
depend entirely for the completion of their course. For this and other 
reasons, therefore, it is satisfactory to note that the number of temporary 
jobs secured either directly or indirectly through the Office is steadily 
increasing. For the year 1904-5 (October 1 to September 30) there 
were 873, and for the year 1905-6 1085 of such jobs. For the year 
1906-7, the temporary jobs, 1425 in number, were divided as follows : 


Musicians 

Newspaper Correspondents 
Night School Teachers 
Painter 


Caretakers of Houses 
Chauffeur. 


Clock Repairer 
Collectors 


Settlement Workers 
Correctors (Themes, Examination Snow Shovellers 


Dramatic Club (Scene, Shifters, Chair 
Movers, etc.) ............ aaipmiste ais Stenographers 
Draughtsmen 3 Store Clerks 
Errands (Messengers) ..............- 3 Substitutes for Schools 
Expressmen Summer Camps (Directors, Council- 
Farm Hands ors, Tutors) 
Furnace Tenders Summer School Teachers 
Supervisors of Study 
Surveyor 
Teaching Assistant (College or Insti- 
Hotel Help 
DUNG Sos sas ctahecbewaess vaca 
Lecturers Timekeeper 
Legal Assistant Translators 
Library (Cataloguing) Tutors-and Companions 
Literary Work Tutors (Special Subjects) 
Marketman Typewriters 


Monitors 
Museum (Cleaning Specimens) 
Museum Guards 
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Although the gain of 340 over the preceding year is satisfactory, yet 
the resort of students to the Office and their dependence on it continue 
also to increase, with the result that there is often much difficulty in find- 
ing a sufficient number of jobs to go around. It is earnestly hoped, 
therefore, that a large number of people in this vicinity will make use 
of the Office when they are in need of skilled, versatile, and enthusiastic 
workers." 

Helpful as the Appointments Office may be to students working their 
way, either wholly or in part, through college, still its most important 
function is connected with the permanent positions. The reason is not 
far to seek. The average Harvard man, wherever he may be, but espe- 
cially if he finds himself at a distance from Cambridge, tends to establish 
at once a sphere of Harvard influence. If he be teaching either in school 
or in college, he will both consciously and unconsciously direct his stu- 
dents toward his alma mater, and when one reflects that in three leading 
state universities of the middle West there are over 70 Harvard men in 
the combined faculties, one sees how powerful this influence may become. 
If he be in business, he will in the same way act as a publicity agent for 
his own college. This is not, however, the extent of his influence, nor is 
his self-appointed duty as a recruiting officer the most important function 
he performs. In any community in which he may find himself, he will 
as a rule stand for and tend to disseminate the traditions and the ideals 
which he associates with Harvard. 

The statistics in regard to the permanent positions for 1906-07 are 
not yet complete. The figures for 1905-06, published in the last report 
of the President and Treasurer (pp. 347-348), may still be of interest, 
for they showed an increase of 199 positions filled over 1904-05. The 
total for 1905-06 was 444, with salaries amounting to $336,000, as 
follows : 


Universities or Colleges : 
PIGEON RIIDRMMIEEQ..'. <0 sav anbaes se Genk ed asteecuseeeeencocss ewes ee 103 
Other Universities and Colleges 


Technical Schools: 
WAMESME ARG ONOIEG Ss oi5 50s 605 bclcakedsoecsasenen HivaSe ss oriaeseaRenswede 
Other Technical Schools 


Normal Schools 

Naval Academy 

Cadet School, U. S. Revenue Cutter Service 

Private Schools, Endowed Schools, Academies, Seminaries : 
PVGQUIEE LGRONGER cc's cosines s- 640: ved aon Gan avivodectomuse Ovni slve eee 
Substitute Teachers 


Public High Schools 
Winter Camp (Teacher) 
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Tutor for Schools 
Tutors or Companions (one year) 17 
Private Assistant to Professor 


ADMINISTRATIVE Positions (EDUCATIONAL). 


Superintendents of Schools 
Head-masters or Principals 
Sub-masters 


CoxtueGcE Positions (Not TEACHING). 


Corrector (examination books) 
Librarian 

Proctors (College rooms) 
Secretary 


Banking Houses 
Brokerage PiTMs ... .....20c20scesses Manufacturing Concerns 
Club Clerk Newspaper Reporter 
Department Stores. Publishing House 
Dry Goods House Secretaries 
Hotel Clerk Secretary of Legation 
Importing Houses Telephone Companies 
Insurance Companies : — 

Fire Insurance 


Chemists 
Draughtsman and Designer, Landscape Architect’s Office 
Engineers : 


Electrical ......... [MaSuwee hs savhbh oi badeSbaweEaaseeee. os se saaaeus axe 
Mechanical 


MI Aaa <a eos cd bdbub daakkeee Gacei ceebeeas cus Se ee ae 
Pathologist 
Zodlogist 


These 444 positions were scattered through 31 different states and 
8 foreign countries — a wide sowing of the Harvard seed. 

Although the above figures are, of course, encouraging, there is still 
much to be done. It is hoped, for example, that the knowledge of the 
Appointments Office and of the work it is endeavoring to perform may 
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become more widespread, and that a larger number of alumni and Har- 
vard clubs will each year cobperate with it by increasing its opportunities 
to be of service not only to graduates and undergraduates but to all those 
who are looking for young men of energy, intelligence, and ideals. 


Edgar H. Wells, ’97. 





A LIFE OF JOHN HARVARD.' 


Tuts may be called biography by circumstantial evidence. The actual 
facts about John Harvard — the vital statistics of birth, marriage, and 
death, the bare record of his stay at Emmanuel College, and of his brief 
sojourn in Charlestown, with the clause in his will making his momentous 
bequest to the college at Newtowne —could all be compressed into two 
pages of print. Mr. Henry F. Waters’s remarkable article in the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine for June, 1907, describing how he discovered the Eng- 
lish ancestry and home of John Harvard, gives once for all the authentic 
data, and shows, incidentally, that antiquarian detective work may be as 
exciting as a Gaboriau plot. Mr. Shelley, needless to say, has drawn 
fully from Mr. Waters, and from the few sources outside where an item 
or two of additional facts may be found. He has himself made original 
investigations which throw side-lights or corroborative information on his 
subject. So far as facts go, therefore, he has omitted nothing. 

More remarkable than his industry, however, is his excellent historic 
sense. He puts himself into the spirit of the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century in England. He visualizes its life in various planes. The 
result is that he has produced a vivid picture of John Harvard’s environ- 
ment, not merely of the material environment, but of the intellectual, 
political, and religious movements by which every thoughtful person in 
that generation, and particularly every university man, must have been, 
consciously or unconsciously, conditioned. ‘The rise of Puritanism, and 
its sharp demarkation from Brownism ; the parties inthe English Church 
which carried their rivalry into the different colleges at Cambridge; the 
growing truculence of Laud, which drove Liberals like young Harvard 
across the sea, —are set forth clearly and fairly. 

With minute pains Mr. Shelley reconstructs the family and business 
life of the tradespeople of Southwark or Middlesex among whom Har- 
vard was born and brought up. Nehemiah Wallington’s diary supplies 
him with many concrete bits, and we have presented all that is known or 
can be surmised about Katherine Harvard, her three husbands, and her 

1 John Harvard and His Times. By Henry C. Shelley. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $2.) 
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children and stepchildren. Stratford-on-Avon, too, has been gleaned for 
facts concerning her early life and the career of her father, the alder- 
man, who built the house in the High Street, which has recently, through 
the zeal of Miss Corelli, and the generosity of Mr. Edward Morris, been 
rescued and given into the keeping of our University. Stratford leads to 
Shakespeare, whose father was Rogers’s contemporary ; and Mr. Shelley 
suggests that it may have been Shakespeare, then a young actor in South- 
wark, who introduced Robert Harvard, the young Southwark butcher, to 
Katherine Rogers. It is certainly a plausible suggestion. And not 
merely plausible but probable is the inference that Shakespeare may 
often have visited the Rogers house in Stratford, talking over with the 
old alderman and other village notables the latest news, in the very 
Tudor room of which a picture was printed in the last Graduates’ Maga- 
zine (Sept., 1907, p. 101); or that, with fellow actors, he may have 
drunk his ale in Mrs. Harvard’s Queen’s Head Inn, Southwark. Nor 
does Mr. Shelley overlook the coincidence that John Harvard and John 
Milton were contemporaries at Cambridge, — indeed, Masson’s “ Life of 
Milton” is an almost inexhaustible mine for any one who wishes to 
follow the course of events in that university from 1625 to 1632,—and he 
is safe in suggesting that the two youths must have known each other. 
It certainly adds something to the satisfaction of Harvard men to be 
able to believe that the Founder had even a casual relation with Jolin 
Milton and William Shakespeare: 

In his concluding chapters Mr. Shelley lays before us a view of the 
New World to which Harvard migrated in 1637, and a summary of 
the praises which in later days have been bestowed on the memory 
of the young consumptive minister, through whose wise benefaction edu- 
cation in English-speaking America has been advanced for 270 years. 
No better epitaph could be written for John Harvard than this sentence 
from Thomas Shepard’s contemporary notice of him: “This man was 
a scholar and pious in his life, and enlarged towards the country and the 
good of it in life and death.” 

Mr. Shelley writes easily and agreeably; and whether we accept all 
his plausible suggestions or not, we recognize that they are plausible, and 
that the chief value of his work would not be impaired if they could be 
disproved. His vivid description of later Elizabethan and early Stuart 
England is worth reading for its own sake, and rests on attested facts. 
That we are able to imagine John Harvard as alive amid that environ- 
ment calls him back from the world of phantoms into the world of real 
men and women. He is no longer a name, no longer a symbol, but a 
person. 

The fine manner in which the publishers have brought out this inter- 
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esting book, enriching it with views, portraits, and facsimiles, deserves 
much praise. We wish that every Harvard man, now and hereafter, 
would learn by reading John Harvard’s life out of what wholesome, deep, 
and durable ideals sprang the College of which we are all beneficiaries. 





THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF GEOLOGY IN 
MONTANA IN 1907. 


THE importance of teaching geology in continuous session in the field, 
and not merely as a classroom and textbook study, was early recognized 
by the late Professor Shaler, and with his wonderful cleverness in de- 
vising means to an end he instituted the first summer school of geology 
in America at Cumberland Gap, Virginia, in 1875. Since then the 
great system of summer schools in many topics has been developed at 
Harvard and elsewhere, and has included with us one or more field 
courses in geology. These have been held at various times in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, in New York and New England; but of late years 
the importance of the Rocky Mountains, as one of the best places in the 
world for the purpose, has led the instructors to go there whenever they 
could, notwithstanding the difficulties and expense of conducting such 
expeditions. A most valuable help in this was the founding, by Miss 
Maria Whitney in 1904, of the Whitney scholarship, the income to be 
used to help students in field work, “preferably in the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” A brief account of the expedition of last summer may therefore 
illustrate one of the University’s out-of-the-way activities. 

A region was selected in Central Montana, near the headwaters of the 
Missouri, containing the Bridger Range on the west, an intervening 
stretch of some 40 miles of comparatively flat country to the east, and 
then the high isolated range of the Crazy Mountains, beyond which the 
great plains stretch out indefinitely eastward. The latter range had 
been previously studied by one of us (Professor Wolff) and in final 
preparation for a monograph the field was revisited. It is full of 
splendid exdmples of igneous rocks of many kinds and forms, has noble 
scenery, shows extinct glaciation, and many other geological features. 
The Bridger Range, on the other hand, has grand examples of mountain 
building and stratigraphical succession, so that the students were able to 
combine some of the most important fields of geology. 

During the first part of the five weeks’ session the party, under the 
leadership of Dr. Mansfield, moved northward along the east side of the 
Bridger Range, making geological excursions into the mountains as they 
went. Then they turned eastward 40 miles to the Crazy Mountains, 
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where they joined Professor Wolff, who, with Mr. H. E. Merwin as 
assistant, was traveling with a pack-train. The united parties camped 
for some days in a great open basin or park in the heart of the moun- 
tains, studying various points of interest, then moved north some 25 
miles through a pass to the banks of the Mussellshell River, which 
bounds the range on the north, and from there south along the east side 
of the range to a picturesque camp high up in Big Timber Canyon. 
From here several excursions were made among the high peaks, closing 
with the stiff climb to the summit of Crazy Peak (11,178 feet). After 
a written examination for those who wished to count the course towards 
a degree, the formal work ended, and the wagons and students departed 
for the nearest railroad station. 

The class as a whole worked hard. They appreciated the great oppor- 
tunity, and learned incidentally something of the old frontier habit of 
taking chances with the weather and other unpleasant possibilities. 
When they had seen deer and jack-rabbits, when coyotes had sung to 
them, and they had killed a live rattlesnake, they felt some acquaintance 
with the animal life. Only the bears were voy (possibly the Harvard 
affinities of our valiant President were to blame). Many things of 
geological interest were seen and some discoveries made which will be 
described in appropriate publications. 

Besides the instructors and helpers, the party consisted of ten students, 
namely: Messrs. F. H. Lahee, E. G. Curtis, T. J. Brodrick, C. T. Brod- 
rick, B. M. Varney, L. E. Varnam, H. W. Nieman, and J. N. d’Esté, 
all of Harvard; and Messrs. E. E. Wells (Amherst, ’03); and J. S. 
Fassett, Jr., of Elmira, N. Y. 

On the way west, stops of one day each were made at Niagara Falls 
and at St. Paul, Minn. These, together with the railroad ride, served 
to make the students well acquainted with each other long before the 
destination was reached. At Bozeman, Mont., after some delay, provi- 
sions, tents, two wagons with teamsters, and a cook were secured. Finally, 
on the afternoon of July 5, a lusty Harvard cheer broke out upon the 
quiet streets of Bozeman, and the party set off on its long tramp among 
the mountains. The first camp was pitched in Rocky Canyon, eight 
miles southeast of Bozeman, a picturesque gorge, walled by crags of 
white limestone, weathered into castellated forms. All slept out beneath 
the stars, —for many, a novel experience. After the first night suffi- 
cient tent-space was available for every one who wished that protection, 
but most of the men continued to sleep in the open, using a canvas tar- 
paulin to protect their bedding. Some of the habits of civilization were 
abandoned with reluctance. Men who attempted to continue their cus- 
tom of taking a cold plunge after rising in the morning were considered 
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by the guides as partly demented. Indeed, the chilly air of the moun- 
tain valleys, damp with dew and frost before sunrise, and the icy waters 
of the mountain streams, soon discouraged the most ardent morning 
bathers. The costumes of civilization were set aside in favor of the 
khaki suit, flannel shirt, heavy boots and leggings, and broad-brimmed 
hat. Marching along the road in this attire, the School presented a 
semi-military appearance, and sometimes the passing traveler would 
throw up his hands in mock surrender, and then exchange greetings 
and comments with the customary frank cordiality of the Westerner. 

The friendliness and hospitality with which the party was received at 
every town or ranch near which they camped will always form a pleasant 
memory. On the day camp was made near Flathead Pass, two young 
ladies with true cordiality rode out from a ranch six or eight miles away 
to invite the students to see a baseball game between the respective 
nines of the neighboring town and a village 40 miles away. The game 
was to be played the next day, Sunday, and preparations were being 
made to entertain the visitors. The students gladly accepted the invita- 
tion, and it was agreed that conveyances should be sent to camp for 
them. Accordingly the next morning a four-horse rig and two saddle- 
horses appeared just after breakfast and most of the party went over to the 
ranch, Shortly after supper songs and shouts were heard in the distance, 
and soon the boys appeared in high glee, with glowing accounts of their 
entertainment. At another ranch, operated by Harvard graduates, mem- 
bers of the School had a royal welcome, and exhibitions of rough riding 
were given that will not sopn be forgotten. One of the School party, 
who had a wide vaudeville répertoire, contributed to the general enter- 
tainment with such success that he was requested to participate in a 
county fair or circus that was to be held in a neighboring town on the 
day that the School disbanded. 

The close intimacy of life in camp and on the march resulted in rub- 
bing down the little angularities of personality that from time to time 
appeared, so that in general a remarkable spirit of good fellowship and 
good humor pervaded the School. Nicknames, appropriate or otherwise, 
soon supplanted, to a greater or less extent, the surnames by which 
the members were generally known. The weather was not all that could 
be desired. Showers in the latter part of the day were frequent, and 
on one occasion a cold storm of snow and rain made camp-life rather 
dismal. Most of the party slept without the tents, regardless of the 
weather. On the night before the snowstorm, the two largest men 
decided to combine their bedding and sleep together. They prepared 
a very attractive looking couch, but unfortunately neglected to dig a 
ditch around it. Shortly after they retired, rain set in, and before long 
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made its presence felt within their bed, in spite of the canvas tarpaulin. 
At midnight one of the men sought dry clothing and shelter within the 
tent; the other stayed out, and in the morning was seen lying on his 
elbow, soaked to the skin, his hat over his forehead, surveying the scene 
with gloomy and rueful countenance. 

There was many a long march and hard climb. The party traveled 
on foot more than 400 miles. Sometimes, days were hot or wet, feet 
were sore, and flies and mosquitoes troublesome. But these less pleasant 
features, in retrospect, take their place as part of a valuable training in 
which some hardships and inconveniences must be included. 

John E. Wolff, ’79. 
George R. Mansfield, p 06. 





THREE BOOKS. 


Dr. Furness’s Antony and Cleopatra. 


Dr. FurNEss is one of the three Americans of his generation who have 
left monuments that cannot be outworn. His “ Variorum Shakespeare,” 
with Child’s “ Popular Ballads” and John Bartlett’s Shakespeare Con- 
cordance, will live as long as men are interested in Shakespeare or in 
Balladry. This new volume of his great editorial enterprise follows the 
general plan of the series, but it has — and every reader will be glad that 
it has — more than usual of the editor’s personal criticism. We have 
always regarded it as a loss that the scholarwho of all others in our time 
is the most widely read in the “literature” of Shakespeare, and whose 
critical judgment is fine, penetrating and catholic, should hold too strictly 
to the rule that the part of editor requires him merely to sift and report 
the opinions of other men. Throughout this volume, beginning with the 
preface, Dr. Furness appears freely as interpreter —to the great satis- 
faction of his readers and the enriching of the stock of sound Shake- 
speare criticism. It is well that he has done this: for thereby he shows 
that after editing nearly twenty massive volumes of textual and literary 
criticism, he is still not merely alive, but as far from being a dessicated 
pedant as he was when he began his task many years ago. 

We are particularly gratified that Dr. Furness has added Antony and 
Cleopatra to his series, because this is the most neglected of all Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies. The neglect cannot be due to its length, which 
falls short of that of Hamlet, nor to its rather loose dramatic construc- 
tion. Perhaps the fact that, on the modern stage the part of Cleopatra 


1 The Tragedie of Anthonie, and Cleopatra. Edited by Horace Howard Furness, 
64. Variorum Shakespeare. (Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia. Cloth, 4to, $4.50.) 
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has been appropriated by actresses who wish to make of it a study of the 
nude and of wantonness up to the limit which our not over-delicate law 
allows, has brought it into disrepute. Dr. Furness has a sober word to 
say to those who would interpret the serpent of old Nile as a mere cour- 
tesan. ‘The remarkable passage in which he takes issue with Coleridge 
—who declared that Romeo and Juliet represents the love of affection 
and instinct as opposed to the love of passion and appetite embodied in 
Antony and Cleopatra — should be read by every one who desires to 
have a key to the play, and to see a specimen of very fine critical 
writing. 

Dr. Furness’s sanity shines out in his remarks on the variants which 
other editors have suggested for obscure or bungled words. He vindi- 
cates, wherever it seems possible to do so, the authority of the First 
Folio. He upholds the straightforwardness of Shakespeare —a noble 
service at this time when eryptogram-faddists, verbal ferrets, and pedants 
in general would make us believe that the most natural interpretation is 
not the most probable, and that Shakespeare wrote to hide his meaning 
or to furnish puzzles for future philologists. 

In appendices which fill two thirds of the volume Dr. Furness prints 
entire Dryden’s All for Love and gives specimens of dramatic versions of 
the Antony and Cleopatra story, from Jodelle’s in 1552 to Dingelstedt’s 
in 1878. There are also generous extracts from many critics, English, 
American, French, and German (including Pascal’s terse, Si le nez 
de Cléopatre efit été plus court, toute la face de la terre aurait 
changé) — criticisms which reveal a wide diversity of opinions. A most 
interesting section is devoted to the records (only too meagre) of the way in 
which great actors have staged the play, or interpreted its leading parts, 
with some account of the costumes. Nor should we omit to state that 
there are a full discussion of the date of composition and a reprint from 
North’s translation of the passages in Plutarch which refer to Antony 
and Cleopatra. Of the great Editor, who has so much more than patience, 
and more too than mere erudition, we may say, as we wish him Godspeed 


on his next volume: 
‘* For his bounty 
There was no winter in ’t; an autumn ’t was 
That grew the more by reaping.”’ 


ProressoR WENDELL’s “ THE FRANCE oF To-pay.”! 
Many readers will find this the most satisfactory of Prof. Wendell’s 
books. It is made up of eight lectures delivered by him at the Lowell 


1 The France of To-day. By Barrett Wendell, '77, Professor of English at Harvard 
University. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 
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Institute two years ago, shortly after his return from a year in France, 
where, as Hyde Lecturer, he had enjoyed unusual advantages for observ- 
ing French manners and character in various social strata. The fact 
that he repeated his lectures at several universities outside of Paris 
enabled him to see French and not merely Parisian Frenchmen. This 
is arare qualification : for most foreigners judge France, as they know it, 
wholly by its capital. 

To criticise in detail such a book would require much space; for any 
one of Mr. Wendell’s chapters might itself furnish texts for a chap- 
ter. Therefore, we can hope only to summarize some of his conclu- 
sions. His description of the universities is very attractive. He does 
full justice to the stimulating quality of the teaching. Of the French 
scholar he says: “ For a fact as a fact he cared as little as if pedantry 
had never obscured the world. His impulse — it would misrepresent the 
characteristic to call it his effort — was to use every fact in his possession 
as part of some system. With all his learning, his intellect was as active 
as if it bore no burden.” ‘The spirit of the French students ‘“ seems 
quite to lack the amateurish grace so engagingly characteristic of Amer- 
ican undergraduates ; in contrast, they seem intensely, startlingly profes- 
sional.” 

When it comes to the structure of society, Mr. Wendell finds that the 
inherent love of system and order and the “ domestic conservatism of the 
French impulse” manifest themselves everywhere. The nobles, bourgeois, 
and artists, into which groups he classifies Frenchmen, though differing in 
their external characteristics, are yet strikingly similar in their internal 
structure. Perhaps no one can adequately explain why it is that with this 
domestic conservatism, and with the cult of family more highly developed 
than in most other peoples, the typical French books and paintings are 
those which glorify sensuality, the destroyer of the family. Mr. Wen- 
dell has something to say on this paradox, which he does not approach 
from the side of Puritanism. Like the French apologists themselves he 
would have us believe that the monopoly which lubricity enjoys in French 
literature is due to the high average morals of the race. The honnéte 


Jemme and not the cocotte being ubiquitous, French writers simply give 


rein to their imagination in depicting a state of libertinism which does 
not exist. This is ingenious; possibly, it is not true; but if you accept 
it, you will be led, with Mr. Wendell, to regard Dumas ils as a stern 
moralist. 

Not least interesting is the chapter on Religion, a subject which Mr. 
Wendell treats with evident open-mindedness. Indeed, here and through- 
out the book, his effort is not to controvert or to condemn, but to see 
sympathetically and to explain. So his impressions have a detached 
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quality rare indeed in works of this kind. To be detached, and unpro- 
vincial, befits an observer who, in the 18th century, would have styled 
~ himself “ a citizen of the world.” The Englishman in visiting a foreign 
land says, ‘“ How un-English!” which is the equivalent of “ How detest- 
able!” Mr. Wendell, on the contrary, says, “ Here are some forty mil- 
lion of civilized people, living by a different system from ours: let us see 
how it works.’’ On the score of religion he concludes that the Frénch 
have not yet awakened to the need of toleration as the concomitant of 
liberty, whether in spiritual or in secular affairs. In touching, finally, 
on politics, Mr. Wendell describes phases and states of mind, and leaves 
his readers to draw their own conclusions. He writes with such appar- 
ent lightness of style that a casual reader might sometimes infer that he 
does not godeep. Not to insist or harangue, but to have, like the French 
masters whom he admires, unfailing animation, seems to be his aim: 
and he attains it, feeling sure that the initiated will read between the 
lines and will take the hint. Altogether a book to be read. 


Dr. Lea’s “ History OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN.’’! 


One can imagine that in a land with more intellectual traditions than 
ours, the completion of Dr. Lea’s great work would be celebrated by a 
public “crowning,” or at least by a general volley of congratulations from 


historical and other learned societies. With us, the historian has to trust 
to his own initiative, and has to be satisfied, for the most part, with the 
approval of his own conscience. ‘The reward of doing the work cannot 
be taken from him; he leaves the crowns for the writers of popular 
novels. Dr. Lea has chosen one of the most tragie subjects in history. 
How came it to pass that Spain sank in two generations from the position 
of leading power in Europe to that of a worn-out second-rate kingdom, 
and that her great promise in literature and scholarship was fatally 
blighted? The reason is, so far as a human reason can be given, that 
Spain established the Inquisition — a system primarily intended to stamp 
out heresy, but which inevitably paralyzed thought in every field, and 
led to hypocrisy, to espionage, and to unspeakable cruelty. 

Dr. Lea studies this subject not as a controversialist, but as an alienist 
studies homicidal mania, or as a chemist might investigate the effects 
of a slow but unfailing poison. That the Inquisition operated in the 
name of religion adds to the interest and horror of the research. Dr. 
Lea leaves no corner unexplored. More than half of his first volume 
he devotes to a careful statement of the condition of Christian Spain at 


1A History of the Inquisition of Spain. By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D., 1890. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 4 volumes, $2.50 net per vol.) 
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the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella. This description includes both 
the political and religious elements, and a history of the dealings with 
Jews, Moriscos, and Conversos. From these foundations, the history of 
the Inquisition itself rises. 

Dr. Lea shows what the Inquisition did, not only in punishing heresy, 
but in preventing it; how it treated its Semitic victims ; how it overcame 
the secular government, and acted, when it chose, independently even of 
the Pope himself. He traces its effects on society, on literature, on edu- 
cation, on morals. His method is cumulative. Line by line, witness by 
witness, he amasses his 2500 pages of testimony. And as a result there 
can be but one verdict. Romanists whoin their zeal try to defend all past 
acts »f Catholics in all lands have here an impossible task: for the wit- 
nesses whom Dr. Lea cites are themselves Catholics, many of them in- 
deed are hierarchs, and among them are the officers of the Inquisition, 
who describe what they accomplished without any sense of shame. 

The work, therefore, cannot be argued away. It will stand as a 
splendid example of American historical scholarship of the minute, pains- 
taking, and invincible sort. On every page it reveals a judicial spirit. 
And in his concluding chapter, when Dr. Lea rises from the assembling 
of details to the statement of the general historical evolution in Spain 
between 1470 and 1800, he proves that he has a profound insight. That 
chapter should be compared with Buckle’s famous explanation of the 
sudden decay of Spain. 





THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC AT HARVARD. 


THE steady growth and ever increasing vitality of the Music Depart- 
ment in the University presents a record which is not only a cause for 
praise to those who are concerned in its upbuilding, but a vast encourage- 
ment to the believers in the future of American Music. Numbers speak 
for themselves with uncompromising directness ; there were 210 students 
enrolled in the Department for the academic year 1906-07, more than 
four times the total in 1896-97. In the present year the extraordinary 
figure of last year has risen to 260, or almost 25 per cent in a single 
year. Without attempting to give in detail the registration for separate 
studies, it may be stated that both the technical and the esthetic courses 
show conclusively that the Music Department continues to maintain its 
hold upon the student with musical gifts, who wishes to gain a training 
that is in accord with university ideals. The flourishing act:vity of the 
musical organizations, such as the Musical Club, which exists primarily 
for musical companionship on a higher basis, or the Pierian Sodality, 
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the various Glee Clubs and other more eminently social musical societies, 
shows that their impetus is neither casual nor intermittent, but the out- 
come of a consistent force which requireg an adequate recognition. It is 
plain, therefore, to any impartial observer that the tradition of musical 
cultivation at Harvard is due not to a superficial deference to the past, 
but to a genuine and significantly enlarging demand for first-hand ex- 
perience. To see clearly how admirable the present policy of the Music 
Department is, and how thoroughly it deserves the active support of all 
who are concerned in the cause of liberal education in music, it will be 
necessary to revert temporarily to a broader survey of the educative 
horizon. 

A former article in the Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1907, by the 
present writer, attempted to point out the indebtedness of collegiate educa- 
tion in music to the late Prof. John K. Paine, to estimate the substantial 
results which his pioneer initiative had ultimately brought about. It 
may be recalled that following the lead of Harvard, there are now De- 
partments of Music at Columbia, Yale, the Universities of Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Illinois, California, at Tufts and many other colleges, including 
Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe, and Vassar of the colleges for women. Thus 
it would seem as if the results consequent upon Prof. Paine’s innovation 
had reached a mark sufficiently visible to dispense with further comment. 
Yet the proper sphere of a college musical department is even now the 
subject of so much indecisive discussion as to render no apology needful for 
outlining these conflicting views. On one hand there are extremists who 
would establish a miniature conservatory in which there would be full 
provision for instruction in instrument playing, and even in voice train- 
ing, to the absolute exclusion of so manifestly important a branch of 
esthetics as the appreciation of the distinctive qualities of good music, in- 
cluding also the history of music. In the end, it may become difficult to 
draw a hard-and-fast line between theoretical and practical teaching of an 
art in which science and performance are linked so unalterably. But for 
the present, even in view of an ideal university curriculum, there seems 
little to justify so exalted a conception of the necessity for instrumental 
and vocal culture, and still less to warrant the omission of musical 
esthetics. In the mean time, there are extremists of another type, who 
insist that either theoretical or practical instruction is contrary to the 
fundamental usefulness of a college department, and that its province 
should be limited to that of a virtual adjunct to the department of 
philosophy, and as such rigidly confined to an exposition of musical 
principles merely as they illustrate the tenets of esthetics. This view, 
while easier to combat, requires a somewhat more excursive refutation. 

In the first place, music differs essentially from the arts of painting, 
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sculpture, and architecture in that its products are not an entity of space. 
Neither can it exist for the uncultivated eye of the layman. Only the 
trained musician can derive an adequate meaning from music by reading 
it silently. For the outsider, and even for the elementary student it must 
be heard. But the performance of others, no matter how often repeated, 
can never make up for some degree of ability to play in the student him- 
self. In no other way can he grasp the details of his subject-matter so 
thoroughly and penetratingly. Then, too, such study would be barren of 
the real results of discriminative observation, if he cannot absorb simul- 
taneously many technical qualities such as harmony, structure, etc., which 
enter intimately into the promotion of esthetic judgment. While it does 
not require a composer’s training to appreciate in the fullest sense, it 
does require more than a passing acquaintance with musical theory, even 
a considerable mastery of its basic principles. That the musical public, 
also, is aware of this necessity would seem evident from the large num- 
bers of books published within recent years, devoted to simple exposi- 
tions (as far as possible untechnical) of the more illuminating facts under- 
lying harmony, structure, the make-up and treatment of the orchestra. If 
the public is discontented with remaining uninformed technically, the 
earnest student assuredly will not tolerate a university department in 
which theory is in any way belittled. Experience affords no reasonable 
room for denying that technical and esthetic instruction should go hand 
in hand as far as practicable. The value of the laboratory, once ques- 
tioned even in the sciences, has been abundantly proved in psychology, 
chemistry, and physics, not to mention such topics as engineering and 
electricity, in which theory and practice are more manifestly inseparable. 
Now, it is universally recognized that to rob any of the departments 
referred to of their chances for practical demonstration were literally to 
cripple their usefulness. That a similar move would be equally fatal to a 
university musical curriculum can best be shown from the history of pro- 
gress in music throughout the country. 

It would seem as if the status of music in America were in need of 
more elucidation, more vigorous exposition of the situation to be dealt 
with. Music was once an exotic here, carefully transplanted from for- 
eign climes, with many a doubt as to the length of its life among us. 
Celebrities visited us at intervals, but their influence was hardly lasting. 
Then came a long period of probation. The generosity and public spirit 
of individuals have provided orchestras whose standards of performance 
need not fear comparison with those of Europe, and may in some cases 
even rival them. But the winning of a public has in many instances 
involved a costly struggle, and the tardy spread of musical understanding 
has taxed even the patient and unflinching courage of our benefactors. 
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For a time the attitude of the American of cultivation partook too much 
of Anglo-Saxon tolerance towards music rather than instinctive and im- 
pulsive enthusiasm. While deprived here of the centuries of inherited 
aptitude for esthetic perception which characterizes the Latin and, to a 
somewhat less extent, the Teutonic races, nevertheless the course of 
musical progress from decade to decade must convince even the most 
unwilling of the latent capacity for rapid assimilation which lies at the 
root of American individuality. Nevertheless, under favoring circum- 
stances, an acquired trait may also in time compare auspiciously with 
the inherited faculty of the European. 

Indeed, it may be said now without exaggeration that music has defin- 
itely emerged from the incubus of probation, and has assumed a positive 
and independent vitality. The receptivity of the public has made enor- 
mous strides forward, its intelligence and discrimination have markedly 
improved. The number of American singers now engaged at foreign 
opera-houses of unquestioned standing shows that in material at least the 
prospects are brighter than ever. It is the question of adequate educative 
facilities that forms a more serious obstacle to the advance of American 
music. 

No better advocate for the future policy in collegiate education can be 
found than the record of the past. First of all, there is the remarkable 
extension of college departments of music referred to above. It is 
doubtful whether the unparalleled development would have been possible 
without the example set by the oldest of American universities. In the 
second place, the part played in the establishment of the indisputable 
originality of such American composers as Arthur Foote, Clayton Johns, 
Frederick S. Converse, Louis A. Coerne, Percy Lee Atherton, and others, 
owes much to their early influences under Prof. Paine. If in nearly 
every instance their training was supplemented by European study, at 
all events the primary incentive to enter their professional careers as 
composers, the awakening of serious artistic idéals was fostered by the 
university policy in contradistinction to the more practical but less schol- 
arly conservatory attitude. In the third place, the long list of critics, 
teachers, and lecturers on music, including such names as William F. 
Apthorp, Henry T. Finck, Richard Aldrich, Owen Wister, Philip Goepp, 
Thomas W. Surette, Leo R. Lewis, Daniel Gregory Mason, and others, 
presents a totality of evidence which is intimately connected with the evo- 
lution of musical criticism and musical theoretical pedagogy in America, 
and consequently also with the diffusion of a more enlightened appreci- 
ation by the public. 

If this record of the American composer, teacher, critic, and writer on 
music is eloquent of the formative influence which the Harvard Music 
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Department has exerted in the past, it must be recalled that its policy 
of 30 years ago was judged quixotic and impracticable. Thirty years 
have sufficed to justify the discouragement of the outset. Therefore, 
with full remembrance of this, it is assuredly to a liberal and expansive 
policy which a university alone can maintain successfully that the Ameri- 
can musician will look in the future. The inestimable benefit of a college 
training has been strikingly proved in a variety of callings where such 
general education was formerly deemed superfluous. From the arguments 
above, it will be acknowledged generally, as it is now by the progressive 
educator, that a university training will be equally valuable to the musi- 
cian. Moreover, the present condition of the Harvard Musical Depart- 
ment, the high character of the instruction offered, and the enthusiasm 
which it inspires, abundantly prophesy to its promise in the immediate 
future. The effects of a liberal educative policy will not be felt only by those 
students who avail themselves of its privileges; its relation to the country 
at large forms the most cogent argument for united support, the most 
unwavering loyalty in behalf of its aims and lofty purposes, the most 
generous consideration that it be not restricted in its legitimate and 
fruitful expansion. To be unsympathetic towards its necessity for en- 
larged activity, to question its right to the most liberal curriculum con- 
sistent with material resources, to refuse the possibility of supplying the 
demands of cultivation, is to injure seriously not only the prospects of 
the Harvard student, but also the cause of enlightened standards for 
collegiate education in music throughout the United States. For inas- 
much as Harvard College took the pioneer step 30 years ago, to retract 
anything of her high attitude in the past, to hamper the free develop- 
ment of conditions in the present, and to be blind to the pressing needs 
of the future, would be to deny the signal achievement of those American 
composers, critics, and writers on music whose faith and unfaltering 
effort have helped to secure esteem and respect for their country’s art. 
Within these limitations it is not possible clearly to show the extent 
or character of the progress, or the enduring vitality of musical life at 
Harvard. It will therefore be necessary to defer a more detailed exam- 
ination of these specifically musical organizations to a subsequent issue 
of the Graduates’ Magazine. If the cause of a liberal expansion and 
prompt furtherance of the financial needs of the Music Department be 
shown with any distinctness from the abstract standpoint, an acquaint- 
ance with the human vitality of their actual institutions will prove the 
most forcible and persuasive argument which could be formulated. 
Edward Burlingame Hiil,’94. 
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GERMANIZATION, OXFORDIZATION, AND CRITICS. 


Some thirty years ago undergraduates were alarmed on their way to 
Chapel at reading on the walls of University this startling inscription: 
“THE UNIVERSITY IS GOING TO HELL.” The warning had 
been placed there in large letters of lampblack and kerosene, by some 
pious but modest zealot, probably a Freshman, who, like many other 
benefactors of Harvard, preferred to remain anonymous. After profound, 
searching, and prayerful examination of the College, he had reached this 
conclusion, and deemed it his duty to warn us of our danger. As that 
was the era before similarly perfervid revivalists had daubed the rocks 
and walls of our suburbs with such devices as “ Repent,” ‘“ Beware God’s 
Wrath,” “ Judgment is Near,” the novelty of this method of conveying 
warning (although really as old as the days of Belshazzar) was startling. 
It filled us with a foreboding which neither the service in Appleton Chapel 
nor the Memorial Hall breakfast could dispel. We went to our work 
prepared, reluctantly, to despair of the College. I remember being sur- 
prised, on passing President Eliot in the Yard, to see that he walked with 
his usual assured, optimistic gait, and did not look in the least crestfallen 
or disheartened. ‘He puts up a mighty fine bluff, doesn’t he?” said 
one of the fellows, as we talked it over. The fact must have been, of 
course, that the President was already so experienced in Harvard ways 
that he knew just what importance to attach to this latest scare; perhaps 
he did not regard it as a scare at all, but as a sign that the sap of criti- 
cism was beginning to flow in another Harvard enthusiast. 

The truth is, and it has been confirmed over and over again, that almost 
from its very foundation sons of Harvard have believed the College on 
the verge of ruin. To go no farther back than July, 1717, for instance, 
we learn that the Rev. Cotton Mather would not attend Commencement, 
“as they call it,” “a time of much resort in Cambridge, and sorrily 
enough thrown away.” The College he describes as being “in a very 
neglected and unhappy condition,” and “ betrayed into vile practices,” to 
such an extent that “he remained at home on that day in prayer that it 
might be restored, and become a nursery of piety, industry, and all erudi- 
tion.” Nearly ninety years later, the Rev. Eliphalet Pearson, Hancock 
Professor of Hebrew, construed the election of the Rev. Henry Ware, Sr., 
to the Hollis Professorship of Theology, as a proof that God had aban- 
doned Harvard College to Beelzebub, and forthwith resigned. He assured 
the Overseers that, although he had labored for twenty years to exalt the 
literary, moral, and religious state of the seminary, he now found that 
“there remained no reasonable hope to promote that reformation in the 
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society he wished,” and that “events during the last year having so deeply 
affected his mind, beclouded the prospect, spread such a gloom over the 
University and compelled him to take such a view of its internal state 
and external relations, of its radical and constitutional maladies, as to 
exclude the hope of rendering any essential service to the interests of re- 
ligion by continuing his relation to it.” Accordingly, he insisted on press- 
ing his resignation. 

Such Harvard graduates as have been upset during the past year or 
two by the awful reports which have reached them of the decadence of 
Harvard may, perhaps, take heart when they recall these quotations, 
which indicate that the ruin did not begin, as alleged, with President 
Eliot, but that as early as March, 1806, Dr. Pearson, Professor of Hebrew 
for twenty years, and member of the Corporation for six,—a witness 
in a position, therefore, to speak with authority, — solemnly supposed 
that the institution was already stricken with incurable constitutional mal- 
adies. And long before Pearson, Cotton Mather enjoyed his gloomy 
vision. One feels sometimes that a brief course in the History of Har- 
vard ought to be taken by every student of the University: it would at 
least fortify the nervous against the hysteria which so often accompanies 
the re-discovery of old mare’s-nests, and it would give all the alumni that 
sense of continuity in the growth of the University without which it is 
impossible for any one to criticise the present intelligently, or to suggest 
valid remedies for shortcomings and mistakes. 

Not long ago our morning papers burst out in seare-heads to this effect : 
“Germanization of Harvard!!! The College Fatally Undermined!!! 
Ruin Impending!!!” We thought instantly that the rumor which has 
been whispered about for several years had suddenly come true — the 
rumor, namely, that the German Emperor, bent on conquering the United 
States and Brazil by stealth, has munificently patronized the German 
Museum, so that his emissaries could be secreted here without exciting 
suspicion; and that they, at a given signal, would seize and fortify the 
College Yard and buildings, and from this military base German regi- 
ments would march forth to storm Washington and Rio de Janeiro. On 
reading the article, however, we saw that something more dreadful than 
military conquest was meant: as the indictment stood, Harvard had 
allowed herself to be overcome by German scholarship. Compared with 
that intellectual and educational servitude, mere defeat in battle would be 
as nothing. Since M. Jourdain woke up to learn that he had been talk- 
ing prose all his life no more momentous discovery has been recorded. 

The best thing about the indictment —the remarkable thing, consid- 
ering its sensational source —is that it is largely true. Were Harvard 
not Germanized in education, it would be an obsolescent institution at the 
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level of Philips Exeter Academy in 1840. The happiest omen for the 
higher education in America during the last century was when Edward 
Everett, having graduated at Harvard in 1811, went in 1815, on being 
appointed Professor of Greek, to fit himself at Géttingen, whither he was 
soon followed by George Bancroft and Joseph G. Cogswell. A few years 
later when those three returned, and, with George Ticknor of Dartmouth 
(likewise German bred), began to teach at Harvard, the seed was planted 
from whose unfolding an American university might spring. To say that 
Harvard is intellectually Germanized simply means that having tested 
various methods of education and found the German to be the best then 
going, she adopted the best. A man who accepts a second-rate tool when 
he can have a first-rate one belongs, no matter what his occupation, in 
the doomed class of the unfit which Nature does not suffer long to survive. 
To refuse to apply the best method because it has been invented or per- 
fected in another country is the most imbecile form of Chauvinism. “The 
Germans began to vanquish the French,” said Jules Simon, one of the 
soundest and most open-minded Frenchmen of his time, “forty years 
before the war of 1870, when they took the lead in education.” By 
neglecting to profit by the best that was then thought and done in the 
world so far as concerned war, the English in their contest with the Boers 
a few years ago narrowly escaped a stupendous disaster; and as the price 
of clinging to their antiquated standard — “a poor thing, but mine own,” 
John Bull might say — they required half a million troops, drawn from 
every British reservoir on the globe, in order to subjugate forty thousand 
South African Dutch farmers whom they despised. In complete contrast 
to this provincial spirit is that of the Japanese, with their hunger for 
the best, their judgment in discerning it, and their power of assimilation ; 
so that, in their recent war, they astonished the world as much by their 
unexpected superiority as the English had done by their inferiority due 
to scorn of other nations’ progress. In the world of ideas also to continue 
to use muzzle-loading muskets, after foreigners have adopted rapid-fire 
rifles, is not patriotism but idiocy. 

In nothing does this hold true more surely than in methods of educa- 
tion; for these lie at the root of every civilized activity, as well as of 
warfare. To say, therefore, that Harvard has succeeded, within a genera- 
tion, in applying scientific methods of study, investigation, and teaching 
which were first perfected in Germany should give every intelligent Har- 
vard man profound satisfaction. The true scholar knows that in learning 
there should be no frontiers between country and country. The early 
Greeks, with that passion for totality which characterized them even in 
their youth, sought instruction from the Egyptians. The Romans, when 
they had become sufficiently civilized to acknowledge the claims of culture, 
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went to school to the Greeks. Northern European countries, before they 
had universities of their own, sent their promising youths over the Alps, 
to Bologna and to Padua, or across the Rhine, to Paris. And so in old 
days, some of our Harvard graduates, wishing to perfect themselves in 
medicine, studied at Leyden, and later at Edinburgh, just as they now go 
to Vienra and Berlin. Am infallible instinct impels the leaders of to- 
morrow to seek the best instruction to-day, and to know the best when 
they see it. 

To say that Harvard has been Germanized because she has adopted the 
scientific methods first brought to high perfection in Germany is as inac- 
curate as to say that Germany has been Americanized by adopting steam- 
ships, invented a century ago by an American, or that Russia has been 
Anglicized by introducing railways due to the invention of an Englishman. 
The French universities also are “Germanized,”’ or they would not be the 
fine institutions they are, institutions which, by blending Gallic clarity with 
Teutonic thoroughness and insight, may again take the lead in Europe. In 
historical studies, indeed, they already stand first. The indictment that 
Harvard has become thoroughly Germanized in education turns out to be, 
therefore, a certificate of excellence. It would be interesting to see what 
would happen if any American university or college should advertise itself 
as offering an un-Germanized education. It would probably secure thereby 
complete leisure for its teachers, and be able, after the first year, to announce 
that its vacation lasted twelve months. 

But the Germanization of Harvard, we are told, has corroded even 
the life of the students. The development of the Elective System has 
destroyed Class Spirit and College Spirit ; it has segregated the rich from 
the poor ; it has sounded the death-knell of Democracy; it has fostered 
the imaginary disease to which some bygone humorist assigned the name 
“Harvard Indifference.” These are but a few of the iniquities with which 
the Elective System is charged. 

Nevertheless, those of us who desire to deal with facts and not with 
words will do well to discriminate between Germanization and the Elective 
System. The latter has no necessary connection with the former: for the 
universities of France, Italy, and other European countries employed the 
elective system long before the German method of study. Next, as to the 
charge that Harvard has become Germanized in its social life, we need 
only reply that the person who makes this assertion is completely ignorant 
either of Harvard or of German university student life. In what German 
university are there dormitories, with proctors ? or official supervision over 
the attendance of students at academic exercises? or “advisers”? or 
marks? or class organizations ? or social clubs and societies like the A. D. 
and Porcellian and the Hasty Pudding and Pi Eta? or organizations for 
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sociological and philanthropic work, such as those which make their head- 
quarters in Phillips Brooks House? or the active religious societies? or 
such a centre of university life as the Harvard Union, where graduates 
and undergraduates, professors and strangers, can meet on a hospitable 
footing? or interclass and intercollegiate athletic competitions on a large 
scale? or class and university debating? or the student papers ? or theatric- 
als? In so far as Harvard has all these, and German universities do not 
have them, Harvard cannot be accused of Germanization. And even on 
the educational side, in extending the Elective System to Freshmen, Har- 
vard has not followed the German example: for the German first-year 
student is on an average as far advanced as the average Harvard Junior. 

So much for Germanization. The discussion of the pros and cons of the 
Elective System would require a separate article, and I have not sufficient 
information to be its author. After twenty years’ observation of Harvard 
affairs, after reading most of the official and non-official writings, and 
after listening to the conflicting arguments of many of the University offi- 
cers, I realize that only an expert is entitled to be heard on this subject. 
Nevertheless, even a spectator ab extra may venture to set down two or 
three observations. 

The first is that the Elective System has come to stay. Defects of detail 
will be corrected, but the general principle that liberty of choice should 
be granted to University students will not be thrown over. For it rests on 
a higher ideal of human capacity than any that has preceded it. At this 
very time, it is permeating even institutions which officially advertise 
themselves as quarantined against it. To admit that American university 
youths from nineteen years of age upwards are not to be trusted to choose 
for themselves is equivalent to the admission that they are inferior in 
mind, judgment, education, or character to German, French, Italian, 
Belgian, and Austrian youths of the same age. If this inferiority exists, 
and cannot be overcome, then the American Republic is doomed to a 
career of mediocrity. But if, as I believe, the apparent immaturity of our 
American youth is due in large measure to the inferiority of our prepara- 
tory schools, public and private, those schools must be improved, until 
they turn out pupils equal to the graduates of the German gymnasia and 
the French lycées. ‘The nation that has the schools,” said Bismarck, 
who knew as well as Jules Simon did why Germany conquered France in 
1870, “ the nation that has the schools has the future ”” — and by “ schools,” 
he meant universities as well as gymnasia. 

Next, the present reaction against the Elective System is simply a 
manifestation of that widespread revolt against Liberty, which charac- 
terizes our generation. Socialism and centralization, the desire to re- 
pudiate universal suffrage and to disfranchise the negro, the passion for 
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subjugating inferior races, and the popularity of the theory that the weak 
have no rights which the strong should respect — these are some of the 
larger phases of this reaction. No doubt, License has often posed for 
Liberty, and it always deserves to be checked : no doubt, also, every great 
benefit becomes a peril when abused ; but in order to correct the abuses 
incident to Liberty we should not destroy Liberty itself. The queer 
thing — queer, and a little suspicious — about every would-be curtailer of 
Liberty is that he invariably purposes to begin curtailing, not with him- 
self, but with the other fellow. This holds true, so far as my observation 
goes, among those reactionaries who propose to restrict the Elective System. 
The Professor of Philology is more than willing that the soft courses of 
the Professor of Sciology should be put out of the reach of callow Sopho- 
mores ; the Professor of Humanism deplores the freedom with which the 
philologist, the chemist, and the mathematician are allowed to pour dry 
facts into young minds eager for ideas; the Professor of Vermeology, 
having just cut an earth-worm into four thousand slices, views with alarm 
the Humanists who audaciously discourse on mere ideas. Amid such 
a conflict of opinion, Liberty affords the only common ground. Certainly 
we do not hear any of our distinguished professors advocate a return to 
the compulsory system in their own courses: for such a return would 
saddle upon them classes of unwilling students, would burden them with 
elementary instruction, and would leave them little strength or leisure to 
work at their best level — the aim of every mature teacher. 

Again, the reaction from the Elective System has followed a well- 
defined circuit. Reforms first kindle one or a few enthusiasts; as they 
progress, they are ridiculed, misrepresented, opposed. The enthusiasts 
grow in numbers; they hope for larger and larger results from the 
triumph of their cause; finally they win over a majority, and put 
their system in operation. For a time, everybody hails it as an improve- 
ment. Then, in ten, twenty, thirty years its shortcomings crop out. 
Crities discover that it has not created the Utopia they expected; they 
feel almost resentful against it, as if it had taken them in by promising 
more than it could fulfil. The new generation, which does not remember 
the old system, supposes that this was as ideal as it is reported to be by the 
few survivors, who view it through the enchanting haze of memory. The 
Elective System seems to have passed through these various phases. So 
has constitutional government, for instance, and the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis. But before condemning a system, we should determine two 
points: first, whether the defects belong to the system, or to human 
nature, which, being imperfect, cannot carry out perfectly the most per- 
fect system; and, secondly, whether these defects can be remedied. 
After a railroad wreck, or a long term of bad train service, the rational 
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man does not cry out “Let ’s abolish railroads and go back to the good 
old days of stage-coaches”; he simply urges the railroad officers to 
take greater precautions, and to live up to an attainable standard. 

On few topics is the memory of old men so defective as on the state of 
learning and of student life in their undergraduate days. To hear some 
of our esteemed elders discourse about the fifties in Harvard College, for 
instance, you would suppose that every student in that glorious decade 
was a paragon of learning. Then, if ever, culture fairly reeked in Cam- 
bridge. Everybody went to compulsory prayers, not because they were 
compulsory, but because he knew that they were beneficial to his soul. 
The cultural efficiency of compulsory Greek, Latin, and Mathematics was 
so unfailing that at every Commencement Harvard sent forth scores of 
young Casaubons and adolescent Newtons. There were no athletics (to 
speak of) to distract the attention from the proper pursuits of a collegiate 
existence. The midnight oil burnt on cheerily till morning. The most 
frivolous Freshman might be seen, after eight hours’ work, sitting in his 
window-seat in Massachusetts and relaxing himself with a few pages of 
Humboldt’s “Cosmos,” Every undergraduate, thanks to the influence 
of Edward Tyrrell Channing and of his successors, wrote English themes 
which Addison might have envied and Johnson could not have excelled. 
There were no cakes and ale, no sprees, no loafing, no disorders. The 
students themselves were drawn together by a bond of friendship stronger 
than the ligament which united the Siamese Twins. There were no 
social barriers, no fellows left out of the fashionable societies, no distine- 
tions of purse. So beautiful a relation existed between students and 
professors that one can almost picture President Sparks, or Professor 
Bowen, or Professor Felton strolling through the Yard with one arm 
encircling the waist of a rapt pupil. 

This is not a burlesque, nor a flight of the imagination, but a mosaic 
composed of bits which in public or in private any one could have heard 
during the past few years. Even Overseers have helped to create this 
iridescent idyl; some of them would move you to tears over a condition 
ruthlessly destroyed by the Elective System. But you ask in vain for 
later news of those budding paragons. If you consult the Faculty Records 
during that decade, you will find a generous number of suspensions and 
expulsions, with hints of drunkenness and ribaldry, and suggestions of 
collective violence and rebellion. The Rank List does not reveal that 
many students graduated summa cum laude. There seem to have been 
loafers and malingerers, and there were dropped men. Compulsory 
prayers and compulsory recitations were “cut ” up to the limit — so little 
did those for whom they were intended appreciate their value. Out of 
nearly a thousand writers of perfect themes how many have added ten 
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pages to American literature since they left College? As for brotherly 
love, the testimony varies with each witness. The popular man who got 
into societies cherishes a most affectionate recollection of those days; so 
does his counterpart to-day. The shy man, or the man with rough edges, 
reports that the societies were exclusive or snobbish, and that one might 
lead a solitary life among a class numbering only 80 or 90; so do their 
counterparts to-day. The supposed fraternizing of professors and students 
will hardly bear close scrutiny. A few favorite pupils undoubtedly drew 
near to their masters — that has happened everywhere at all times; but 
for most of the students there yawned an unbridged chasm. “In all 
my undergraduate life,” one of Harvard’s most distinguished survivors 
of that period said to me lately, “I never had a sign of human interest 
shown me by any professor or instructor.” As to the cultural effect of 
the method of teaching the Classics then in vogue, one should have heard 
Professor Goodwin’s recent address on President Felton. Mr. Goodwin 
cannot be dismissed as a Philistine or as one who does not cherish the 
best interests of Latin and Greek. It is cruel to destroy beautiful myths, 
but, like the surgeon’s work, it may be salutary. 

Another target for criticism is the social life of the students. To sen- 
sational ! or pessimistic critics the situation looks dark. The undergradu- 
ates, they say, have little or no common life, but pass through Harvard as 
if they were 3000 mutes. ‘ Germanization,” it is alleged, has caused this 
blight. The real cause of whatever change there has been in social con- 
ditions, however, is Numbers. In a class 500 strong, every man cannot 
know every other by sight as he could do if it numbered only 80 or 100. 
The social readjustment which mere numbers has rendered necessary has 
been going on steadily, and is yet far from complete: but the present 
situation is better than that of 1895. We can see the problems more 
clearly, and so can hope to find a solution for them. But unless we re- 
eognize Numbers as the source of the difficulty, we shall do more harm 


1 A newspaper article by Mr. John Corbin, ‘)2, which caused some comment early 
in the autumn, might fairly be called sensational: for its purpose seemed to be, not 
to lead to the correction of alleged evils by soberly discussing them, but to gain 
notoriety for the writer of the article. Most college graduates would prefer not to 
purchase a fleeting notoriety by the defamation of their Alma Mater. In 1895, when 
I broached the need of a Harvard Union, Mr. Corbin, then an instructor at Harvard, 
after a short sojourn at Oxford, wrote me that my plan was unfeasible, and that the 
only hope was to establish the Oxford system here. The Harvard Union, in spite of 
Mr. Corbin, was opened in September, 1901 ; on Nov. 1, 1907, it had over 2100 student 
members; and it has become indispensable to the life of the University. If Mr. 
Corbin, then recently a student himself and actually living in the College, could so 
misjudge the situation in 1895, how can we suppose that a ten years’ absence, spent 
mostly in journalism in New York, can qualify him to speak intelligently on Har- 
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than good. Social cleavage on the line of money — the common evil in 
American Society to-day — has taken place in colleges only half as large 
as Harvard; and the predominance of the athletic set is more marked 
elsewhere than here. 

That there should be no lonely students at Harvard, or none that feel 
left out of societies, would be impossible: but we should have to know 
the temperament of every such person before we could say whether he 
might fare better under different conditions. Critics too often forget that 
with its sudden and immense growth, Harvard attracts more and more 
students who, from the nature of their case, are “unclubable.” This 
year, for instance, there are in the Cambridge departments some 300 
“ day scholars,” men who reside at a distance, come to Cambridge for 
their courses, and then go home. Some of these nomads live as far off as 
Fitchburg, Maynard, Cohasset, Providence, Milford, and Woburn. Quick 
transportation has brought them within reach of Harvard’s educational 
resources, although their social life is spent elsewhere. A generation 
ago they could not have come atall. So, too, the number of New Amer- 
icans, who have either immigrated in childhood, or whose parents were 
foreigners, increases rapidly. They are often excellent scholars, but it 
takes longer to assimilate them in undergraduate social life than it does 
the sons of native stock, who have various family or school associations. 
This phenomenon, be it remarked, is not peculiar to Harvard. 

These are only two samples of the elements which complicate the social 
development of students in a great and growing university like Harvard 
to-day. A sensation-monger would ignore them: but they cannot be 
attributed to Germanization, or to the Elective System, or to Harvard 
individualism, or to the “ baleful influence of the Groton clique.’”’ The 
truth is that the presence at Harvard of many hundred students of the 
“day scholar” and “New American” groups, offers the best proof of 
the University’s adaptability and democracy, and benefits alike them 
and the community. It has been often pointed out, and the fact is veri- 
fiable by asking any candid member of one of the smaller colleges like 
Williams or Amherst, that a student can be very lonely there, and that, 
if he fail to be taken into a fraternity, he feels more than “left out,” he 
feels that his college life is a failure. From the very nature of the 
case, a large majority of Harvard students belong neither to fraternities 
nor small clubs, and as they hardly know of their existence, they do not 
fret at not being elected. 

One panacea prescribed by some critics is Oxfordization — the adoption 
of the Oxford system of residential halls or colleges, each with its kitchen 
and commons and dons. This system has, of course, worked well in 
England, and since there has been no other system all the distinguished 
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graduates of Oxford and Cambridge are credited to it. To listen to its 
advocates one would suppose that Macaulay and Gladstone and Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Bryce and Leslie Stephen could never have amounted to any- 
thing if they had not eaten dinner in hall. These advocates say nothing 
about the large number of men who go through Oxford and Cambridge 
not only without achieving academic distinction but primarily to amuse 
themselves: nor do they cite the cases, which any one familiar with the 
biographies of modern Englishmen could cite, of those who felt lonely, 
friendless, out-of-environment in their undergraduate days. We hear 
only the Oxfordized American, who is too often an unreliable witness ; 
for the change from America to Oxford seems to awaken in him atavistic 
tendencies supposed to be extinct, and it blinds him to the needs of an 
American university. He leaves out of his reckoning historic develop- 
ment, racial and national ideas, and the wide difference in the derivation 
of the students. The victim of Oxfordization too often returns to Amer- 
ica dissatisfied and carping, with a heavy English intonation as his chief 
asset; or he prefers to reside in England where (till recently) he could 
thank God that he was not permitted to marry his deceased wife’s sister. 
Sometimes, indeed, the Oxfordized American bears to the genuine Amer- 
ican the same relation that thinly plated silver bears to real silver: and 
in both cases the plate, which alone has value, soon wears off. 

Not by chance did Harvard and the older American universities, after 
being founded on the English model and following it as closely as they 
could during their earlier career, gradually change their character to 
suit the genius of the American people. It is as futile to hope now to 
metamorphose them into copies of Oxford as to hope to introduce the 
social and political conditions, with monarchy and a nobility, which still 
survive in England. If a university is to thrive, it must be rooted in the 
racial characteristics and ideals of its people: Oxford can no more do 
that for America than Harvard for England to-day. We have adopted 
and made our own the German method of research; but that has not 
made us German. Nor do our students become de-Americanized by 
residence at Bonn or Berlin. They do not return to preach against the 
Republic and to pray that a mitigated despotism may be established here 
in its place. ‘“ Germanization ”’ is purely an intellectual process: and it 
no more carries with it the implication that its subject has become Ger- 
man than buying a Bunsen burner or a Zeiss microscope makes a German 
of its purchaser. But Oxfordization, if it is to give really lasting benefit, 
seems to require that its subject shall renounce his birthright and become 
an Englishman. The causes which underlie this contrast are obvious. 

If we are to inspire our university men with that spirit of culture which 
we associate with the best products of Oxford and Cambridge, it must 
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be by a process in harmony with our American genius ; it can never be 
by transplanting an exotic, or by servile imitation. Anglomania in edu- 
cation is as offensive and sterile as in society. It may be that such cul- 
ture may come to us from France and not from England: because the 
French, having mastered the German method of research, are going on to 
interpret and humanize learning, with the charm, pertinence, and clarity 
peculiar to the Gallic genius. We can borrow much from France, as we 
have borrowed from Germany, without losing our Americanism : for we 
are racially and historically too remote from either to be in danger of 
sacrificing our national characteristics by such borrowing. 

Incidentally, it is significant to note that at the time when some critics 
offer Oxfordization, both social and intellectual, as a cure for the ills of 
the large American universities, Lord Curzon, the present Chancellor of 
Oxford, is appealing for money to enable Oxford to catch up in scientific 
education with the standard of the European Continent. His appeal 
merely echoes the address not long ago of one of England’s foremost men 
of science, who said that if the English universities continued ‘o ignore 
the new fields of learning, the English nation would fall hopelessly behind 
as a world power: because national supremacy in the future will depend 
more and more upon expert science, and the English universities, riveted 
in their‘tradition which regards the “ humanities” as the sole promoters 
of culture, were not training experts outside of the Classics and Mathe- 
matics. And Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador, in his remarks at the 
Harvard Commencement in June, contrasted the poverty of the English 
universities with the “ golden torrent ” which makes progress in education 
easy here. 

Now that some of our sister universities have come to feel the perplex- 
ity which numbers create, and have begun to seek remedies therefor, we 
may hope that out of their experiments much good may come. Although 
it may finally be demonstrated that there is no infallible panacea, it will 
be seen that conditions which have been regarded as peculiar to Harvard 
prevail elsewhere. Just as the constituency which feeds Oxford is so dif- 
ferent from that which feeds our American institutions that the needs of 
the former differ too widely from those of the latter to be analogous, so 
among our American universities differentiation may require many modi- 
fications of methods in the curriculum and in student discipline. 

Particularly interesting are President Wilson’s experiments at Prince- 
ton, where, after introducing “ preceptors ” two years ago, he proposes to 
establish a “residential quad” system, to break up the snobbishness, the 
flocking together of the rich, the cliqueishness, and the loneliness of the 
socially unsuccessful, which he apparently regards as dangerous conditions 
at Princeton. An outsider cannot judge of the danger there, but he can- 
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not fail to be interested to find Prof. Henry van Dyke, a loyal Princeton 
man, and a critic, moreover, who has had unusual opportunities for observ- 
ing student life elsewhere, protesting vigorously against the proposed 
‘residential quad” in particular and Oxfordization in general. He 
says, — to quote only one passage from an article which should be read 
entire : 


‘*It would seem to be a most dangerous proposal to remedy the faults of the clubs 
by raising them to the nth power and making them into ‘ residential quads’ or ‘ aca- 
demic communities.’ Would a group of young men who, instead of merely eating 
together, spent all their free time together, and lived entirely under one roof within 
the walls of the same structure, be likely to escape from the spirit of clique and exclu- 
siveness ? The name which is given to these proposed quadrangles makes no difference ; 
they would in fact divide the university into distinct colleges. Oxford has developed 
on that plan, and any one who really knows Oxford knows that it is not distinguished 
by the democratic tone or the unity and equality of its life. Is there an ‘Oxford 
Spirit’ to be compared to the ‘Princeton Spirit’ of to-day ? The attachment of the 
Oxford man is first to the public school in which he was prepared for the university and 
then to the college, Balliol, or Magdalen, or Christ Church, in which he lived with his 
friends. The attachment of the Princeton man is still fundamentally to Princeton; 
and this attachment is something that is worth keeping. Split the university up, and 
the Princeton Spirit will be lost among the fagots. Suppose the members of these 
‘residential quads’ are assigned to the different colleges, on their own application or 
on the application of their parents, according to the scale of the room-rents in the dif- 
ferent buildings, or the rates of board at the different tables. The result will inev- 
itably be the creation of ‘academic communities’ within the same university on the 
basis of money. We already regret the evils that have come, perhaps unavoidably, 
with the difference in scale of expenditure among students. But these are modified at 
present by the fact that a man may have a poor room and eat at a good table, or vice 
versa, and that in all our American colleges the most vigorous and interesting part of 
the life is still an open and common life. Is it advisable to accentuate and intensify the 
differences among dormitories and eating-tables and clubs by transmogrifying them 
into distinct communities ? ”’ 


What Dr. van Dyke says of the Princeton spirit applies quite as strongly 
to the Harvard spirit: it would not be stimulated by Oxfordization. Har- 
vard men, also, let me remark, are too ready to accept phrases for facts, 
and to repeat unthinkingly the Cassandra prophecy of twenty years ago 
that College spirit and Class spirit were doomed at Harvard. What is the 
fact? Class reunions have never been so fully attended or their programs 
so enthusiastically carried out as during the past few years: nor have Har- 
vard men ever before contributed in such large numbers to the funds of 
the University. If any one suppose that the Harvard spirit is not very 
much alive, let him go to the annual Convention of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs; if he imagine that Class spirit is dead, let him join the next 
celebration of the 10th, 20th, or 25th anniversary of his own class. Yale 
men are credited with an abundance of both College and Class spirit, yet 
according to a recent statement in the Yale Alumni Weekly, the Yale 
Class of 1881 subscribed only $25,000 and Yale ’82 subscribed only 
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$18,000 in gifts to the University on their 25th anniversaries. The cor- 
responding figures for Harvard are : Class of ’81, $115,000 ; Class of ’82, 
$100,000. Unless it be argued that the more a man loves his Alma 
Mater the less he does for her, it will be hard to deduce from these sta- 
tistics that Harvard men lack either College or Class spirit. 

And so with Democracy. At frequent intervals critics raise the ery 
that Harvard is undemocratic, and because Harvard men do not take the 
trouble to answer the charge, the uninformed infer that it must be true. 
Perhaps Harvard men would deem such charges more important if they 
had reason to believe that those who make them know Democracy when 
they see it. Why reply to the critic who not long ago discovered that 
President Eliot is not a Democrat, except to remark that he must be a 
descendant of one of those alarmists who insisted that George Washington 
was secretly planning to make himself king ? Or what can be said politely 
to a person who prescribes the Tory-aristocratic atmosphere of Oxford as 
a cure for the “‘ undemocratic ” tendency which he thinks exists at Harvard ? 
Or why spend arguments on Mr. Corbin, who hopelessly muddles Demo- 
eracy and Oligarchy in this fashion? ‘The Yale Senior Societies,” he 
says, “are the pinnacles of a social system still in a large measure demo- 
cratic and representative, which leads upward from the Freshman year, 
and so wields a power for good that is in effect oligarchic.” The most 
irresponsible critic ought not to abandon logic thus recklessly. As to the 
general proposition that the Yale Senior Societies “ wield a power for 
good ” which is, by implication, superior to that of the societies at Cam- 
bridge, an outsider can hardly speak with authority. But if the state- 
ments which appear from time to time in the Yale papers are to be re- 
lied upon, then it is evident that at New Haven, as at Princeton and 
Harvard, the possibility of improving the social system is recognized. 

Democracy does not mean, whether in the university or the world, that 
every one shall belong to the same club. It does mean, Opportunity, or 
as Napoleon put it, La carriére ouverte aux talens. In 30 years the num- 
ber of Harvard students in the Cambridge departments has grown from 
about 1100 to 3600 —a growth requiring a complete readjustment of 
the social system: and yet talent finds its opening here to-day as surely 
as it did a generation ago. The student who can sing, or play, or act, 
or draw for the Lampoon, or make the Crimson or Monthly, or debate, 
not less than the athlete, has his career cut out for him. He has more 
competitors now, but that is a very craven sort of talent which wishes to 
be crowned without having competed. The problem at Harvard, the 
problem at all the populous universities, is how to enrich and stimulate 
the lives of the great majority of fellows who Rave no particular social 
aptitude and no special talent. In the long run, affinity is the only whole- 
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some bond of union. At Harvard, thanks to the underlying principle of 
Liberty, affinities have free play, just as talents have free play. That 
implies Democracy. Reactionists who think that they can curtail or sup- 
press wholesome Liberty without harming Democracy, have read history 
to little purpose. Those who sneer at Individualism may be challenged to 
point to any great work that has not been guided by remarkable individ- 
uals. Successful team play, collective effort, and institutional progress, 
all presuppose that each member of the team, each unit, shall be the best 
of his kind: shall be, in other words, an expert, a specialist. There is as 
much humor in the suggestion that a university should ignore individ- 
uals and devote itself wholly to producing teams, as there would be if 
a foundry advertised that it made a specialty of forging strong chains out 


of weak links. 
William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 


THE accompanying table gives the comparative statistics of registra- 
Statistics of tion in the different departments of the University as taken 
registration. on the third Saturday of the term in 1904, 1905, 1906, 
and 1907. 

The general showing is not particularly encouraging. The Graduate 
School of Applied Science has gained 27 over last year, the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences 4, the Law School 20, the Medical School 23, 
and the Dental School 3; but these gains are more than counterbalanced 
by a loss in the “ College Total” of 96, in the Divinity School of 7, and 
in the Bussey Institution of 18, so that the “Grand Total” falls 44 short 
of the figure for 1906. When compared with the years 1904, the result 
is even less satisfactory. On the other hand it should be pointed out 
that the chief loss — 96 in the College Total — is to be ascribed to the 
recent change of policy with regard to the Lawrence Scientific School : 
chiefly as a result of the migration of students from it to the new Graduate 
School of Applied Science and to Harvard College, it is no less than 88 
smaller than on Oct. 13, 1906. It is scarcely reasonable as yet to expect 
that loss to be entirely counterbalanced by the resultant gains in the 
College and in the Graduate School of Applied Science, for no such funda- 
mental change as has been undertaken could possibly be carried through 
without temporary lossincident to the general dislocation of programs 
involved. Looking at this year’s decrease from another angle — that is 
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by years, not by departments — it becomes immediately apparent that 
the present loss is chiefly caused by a marked shrinkage of the Senior 
Class, which is 85 smaller than last year. ‘This is of course the result of 
the increasing prevalence of the three years’ degree. The friends of this 
measure have maintained that the decrease, and even the extinction of 
the Senior Class caused by its adoption, will in the end be more than 
counterbalanced by a simultaneous increase of the number of Freshmen, 
and some of them still insist that the sole reason why this has not yet 
occurred lies in the failure of the authorities ‘“ frankly to announce ” the 
three years’ course as the regular rather than the exceptional thing. 
Several more years of experiment alone will show whether or not this 
line of reasoning will be justified. 


Among the many “by-products” of the three years’ degree was the 
adoption last year of a new system of tuition-fees, by which a charge of 
Financeand »>- Was made for every course taken by each student in 
the three excess of the minimum requirement. Besides “ assimilating 
years’ degree. ; : ; : 

the fees paid for instruction by the three-year man with 
those paid by the four-year man” this extra charge proved last year to 
be a great success froma financial point of view: it was perhaps the 
most important of several factors which combined to convert last year’s 
deficit of nearly $60,000 into a slight surplus this year. But there is 
evidence that it will not yield so much in future. It takes the student 
body an extraordinarily long time to grasp the full meaning of such a change 
as this, but the fact that there is this year a general falling-off in the 
attendance at the different courses quite out of proportion to the decrease 
in the number of students at the University indicates that the time has 
come and that the undergraduates realize and desire to avoid this extra 
charge. An increase in the number of students taking “ additional” 
courses (that is courses in which the student does not regularly enroll or 
assume full responsibility, and for which he receives no credit and pays no 
fee but merely attends the lectures) is another indication which points 
in the same direction. Of course all this has in turn its bearing on the 
number of the three-year men: the new charge may diminish their num- 
bers or it may result in increased efforts on their part to pass off extra 
courses at entrance, and so gain admission to advanced standing, which 
would lessen the number of extra courses they would have to take (and 
pay for) in college, in order to get their degree in the desired time. 

The adoption of the extra fee for extra courses is not the only indica- 
tion that the Corporation plan to meet, or at least diminish, the recent 
deficits by embarking on a policy of “fines and amercements.” At a 
meeting of the President and Fellows last October it was voted, “ that 
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every student in Harvard College and the Lawrence Scientific School 
who, at the end of the Christmas or Spring Recess, fails to register at the 
time set for that purpose shall be required to pay to the Bursar a fee of 
$5 before being permitted to register; but that the Dean be authorized 
to remit the fee whenever he considers the failure to be unavoidable.” 
Doubtless such a policy will prove financially profitable; doubtless it has 
precedents in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, where a man pays 
a penny if he is outside his college walls between 9 and 10 p. m., three- 
pence between 10 and 11, and sixpence between 11 and 12, one shilling 
for failure to appear at dinner in hall without having previously “ signed 
off,” half a crown for failure to turn out the electric light in his study on 
retiring ; five shillings for being found outside his college walls without a 
gown after dark, and five pounds or more for defenestration of furniture. 
The University and College “ chests” profit thereby (though the current 
story, that the officer who gathers the bulk of these fines is given his 
choice on entry into office whether he will take his regular salary or the 
sums that he collects, is a myth), and the English undergraduates take 
more kindly to this system of punishments than any other. Still it is to 
be hoped that we shall stop short of our English brethren in this particu- 
lar. The English and American undergraduates are not exactly alike ; 
and their surroundings are utterly different. There are other phases of 
English university life which we could imitate with greater profit. 
Comparison with English universities, however, offers quite as many 
opportunities for congratulation as for discouragement. ‘To those who 
regard the present financial state of Harvard as desperate the following 
words from Mr. Bryce’s speech at the last Commencement Dinner will 
perhaps bring the comfort that springs from the knowledge that the con- 
dition of others is far worse than our own. “ You will find there” [in 
England ], he said, “ancient universities weltering in an abyss of poverty. 
Think of my feelings, gentlemen, when the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity said that within the last six years Harvard University had received 
gifts from private benefactors to the amount of eight millions. Think of 
the fact that the Class of 1882 is giving, and other classes hereafter are 
expected, with what I have no doubt is a prescience born of long observa- 
tion, to give one hundred thousand dollars or as much more as may befit 
the growing wealth of the country. Add these endowments together, 
and then think how much richer Harvard becomes every year; and 
think of the fact that in England we can hardly scrape together even the 
money that is necessary to enable us to set up proper scientific apparatus 
for university teaching and research, and adequately support our world- 
famous libraries.” This is only too true. The difficulties encountered by 
Lord Brassey and the lately elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
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in their recent efforts to collect funds needed to defray the expenses of 
the bare necessaries of education are only equaled by the wondering ad- 
miration with which the English university authorities thumb the pages 
of the reports of the President and Treasurer of Harvard. All of which 
goes to show that while there are doubtless Western universities far 
richer than we, our financial lot, when measured by European standards, 
is really exceedingly happy. That the present is a time when Harvard 
stands in need of every dollar that her friends and graduates can give 
has been rightly emphasized again and again; this comparison with Ox- 
ford has been inserted here to show the other side of the picture, namely, 
that if this is not a time for resting on past laurels, it is still less a time 
for discouragement and despair. If lovers of Harvard continue to give in 
the future as they have done in the past, her prospects are indeed bright. 


A comparison of the final statistics of the Summer Schools of 1906 
and 1907 shows a gratifying gain in every department. If the courses 
on for Chinese students given in 1906, but omitted in 1907, be 
Schools of left out of the reckoning, the figures for attendance in 1906 

? remain as follows: Arts and Sciences, 779; Theology, 68; 
Medical School, 192; Dental School, 18: Total, 1057. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1907 are 808, 103, 194, 20, and 1125. Of these 109, or 
less than one tenth, are now registered in Harvard College, a fact which 
shows that the large majority of the summer students come from a part 
of the community which is unable to attend the regular courses at the 
University, and it therefore affords gratifying evidence of the way in 
which the Summer School enlarges her sphere of influence. 


The University in general, and the Graduate School of Applied Science 
and the Division of Forestry in particular, are heartily to be congratulated 
The Petersham ©” the acquisition of the new Petersham forest tract, made 
forest tract. = »ossible through the generosity of Mr. James W. Brooks and 
Mr. John S. Ames. The significance of the gift is described in detail 
elsewhere in this magazine, but there are a few points about it which 
deserve special emphasis. In the first place, it comes as a timely and 
richly deserved reward to the Division of Forestry for three years of 
patient, steady progress, under circumstances not always encouraging, and 
in spite of totally insufficient equipment. After having labored for a long 
time’ under difficulties, it is now furnished with an opportunity to teach 
the practical side of the profession certainly not surpassed and probably 
not equaled by that of any other forestry school in the country. Secondly, 
in sharp contrast to many of the recent additions to the University plant, 
this new tract will not only pay for its own upkeep, but also prove a source 
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of revenue to the University. Logging operations will regularly be con- 
ducted upon it, and the forest area handled in the most productive possi- 
ble manner, at the same time that the elements and principles of technical 
forestry are taught to the students. ‘ An approach to a continuous yield 
can be secured without cutting more than a small portion of the area in 
any one year, and little by little the forest can be so organized as to offer 
an increasingly valuable demonstration of practical and scientific manage- 
ment.” Lastly, the new tract will furnish to the community a much 
needed example of wise forest utilization and administration. One of 
New England’s greatest natural resources is its forest growth, but it is 
a resource which has been so shamefully wasted and mismanaged during 
recent years that unless prompt and efficacious methods of preservation 
are adopted, it threatens completely to disappear. The beneficial effect, 
not only to its immediate students by its teaching, but also to the com- 
munity at large through its example, of a school of forestry equipped as 
Harvard’s now is, can scarcely be overestimated. The Graduate School 
of Applied Science, in all its divisigns and departments, finds its justifi- 
cation primarily in its serviceableness to the community and to the coun- 
try at large. It would be difficult to conceive of a gift better calculated 
to increase that serviceableness than this. 


Prof. George P. Baker, ’87, of the Department of English, has been ap- 
pointed Harvard lecturer at the University of Paris and the other French 
universities for the coming year. His subject will be the Visiting and 
Development of English Tragedy and Comedy between 1590 traveling pro- 
and 1800. — Prof. W. H. Schofield, of the Department of aia 
Comparative Literature, represents the University at Berlin, where he is 
lecturing during the present semester on the History of English Literature 
from the Norman Conquest to Elizabeth. He will also give a seminary 
course on Arthurian Romance. As the visiting German representative at 
Harvard we gladly welcome Dr. Paul Clemen, Professor of Art at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. Prof. Clemen is well known as head of the government 
bureau for the preservation and scientific study of works of art in Rhenish 
Prussia; he has also been attached to the suite of the German Crown 
Prince as his instructor in the history of art. At Harvard, he is giving 
courses on German and French Art from the Early Middle Ages to the 
End of the 18th Century, and on German Art in the 19th Century, besides 
a seminary on German Medieval Sculpture. — Dr. William Everett, ’59, 
is to deliver at Trinity College in the University of Cambridge this year 
the Clark Lectures on English Literature. Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, 
lectured on this foundation in the academic year 1902-03.— Prof. 
Josiah Royce is the visiting Harvard Professor at Yale. He goes to 
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New Haven once each week during the academic year to conduct an 
undergraduate course in ethics, and a seminary in philosophy and meta- 
physics. President Eliot, and Professors Miinsterberg, Palmer, and E. C. 
Moore have already lectured on this foundation, which was made in 1905 
by a gift of $10,000 from an anonymous Harvard graduate. 

A particularly large number of Harvard men and Harvard teachers 
have been engaged in investigation, research, or exploration in foreign 
lands during the past year. Prof. Lyon was in Jerusalem during the win- 
ter of 1906-07 as Director of the American School for Oriental Study and 
Research in Palestine; Prof. E. C. Moore has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip in India and China, where he has been investigating the mis- 
sions and schools of the American Board, and the new educational move- 
ment in China. Prof. L. S. Marks has spent the last year in investiga- 
tion of various types of gas-engine in England, France, and Germany: 
he has also studied the questions of laboratory equipment and methods of 
instruction in the leading technical schools of these countries. Mr. V. 
Stefansson, formerly assistant in ethnology, has returned from an ex- 
tended trip in the Arctic regions, on which he started in the spring of 
1906, for the purpose of collecting archeological and ethnological ma- 
terial for the Peabody Museum. Letters recently received by Prof. F. W. 
Putnam of the Peabody Museum bring news of the safe return ‘to its 
headquarters at Arequipa, Peru, after a year of successful work, of the 
Peabody Museum party, which left Cambridge a year ago under charge 
of Dr. W. C. Farabee, ’00, for the purpose of collecting ethnological data 
concerning the Indian tribes living near the headwaters of the Amazon. 


Prof. John H. Wright has returned to his duties as Dean of the Grad- 
uate School after a year spent at Athens as professor of Greek Litera- 
ture in the American School there. A new scholarship with a stipend of 
$450, called the Willard Scholarship, has been established 
in the Graduate School from the bequest of the late John 
Bartlett of Cambridge, editor of “ Familiar Quotations,” to 
be assigned each year to a person who has attained an established position 
as a teacher in a college or secondary school, and who intends to return to 
educational service after his residence at the University. Alumni of no less 
than 73 different universities are members of this year’s Harvard Graduate 
School. As usual Modern Languages, History and Political Science, and 
Philosophy are the departments in which the majority of the students are 
registered. During the summer about 20 rooms in the north end of 
College House were fitted up and furnished for special assignment to 
Graduate Students; an experiment which may be regarded as a contin- 
uation of the policy of separate Graduate dormitories successfully inau- 


Schools 
and 
Departments. 
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gurated with the re-fitting last year of Conant Hall. — The reports from 
the Medical and Law Schools are encouraging — slight increases in the 
attendance at both are particularly welcome, coinciding, as they do, with 
the construction of new buildings. — Among the different departments and 
divisions of Harvard College that of Education announces the appoint- 
ment of an additional instructor, the establishment of a new fellowship 
with a stipend of $600, and a considerable enlargement of its Textbook 
Library, while that of Geology reports a particularly successful trip of 
its Summer School in the Crazy Mountains of Montana, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Wolff and Dr. Mansfield. — The following professors are on 
leave of absence during the present academic year: J. W. White, Gross, 
H. W. Smyth, Baker, Babbitt, Reisner, Schofield, and Woods. Prof. 
J. H. Ropes has leave of absence for the second half-year. Dr. Ross, who 
is absent from Cambridge at present, is expected to return before the 
Midyears. 


The addition to Gore Hall, which was begun last spring, is now com- 
plete outside, though a few finishing touches remain to be put on the 
interior. In order to make the necessary changes in the 
Delivery-Room, the Library was closed, for the first time in 
nearly 30 years, from Aug. 12 to Sept. 9. It looks as if the new addition 
would accomplish all that was originally hoped for. The increased space 
for the staff and the rooms for the conduct of small advanced courses will 
be particularly appreciated ; and the show-room, map-room, and enlarged 
and improved delivery-room are admirable as far as they go. The 
appearance of the addition outside is remarkably good, considering the 
almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of making it harmonize with 
its surroundings, and it is understood that Prof. H. Langford Warren, 
who designed it, has laid before the Corporation a plan for the gradual 
“smothering ” of the original Gore Hall, by a series of additions, similar 
to the present one, which when complete would make a decidedly service- 
able and yet impressive structure of the whole. 

The principal recent addition to the collections of the Library has been 
made in the department of French History: a gift of $1000 from Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge and an appropriation to the same amount from the Cor- 
poration have made possible a large purchase of books for this purpose. 
A very welcome gift of $1000 from the Saturday Club of Boston has also 
been received for the purchase of expensive books. 


The Library. 


In addition to the recent benefactions already mentioned, the following 
gifts have been received: A gift of $10,000, the legacy of the late Lyman 
Nichols, “for the benefit of the Harvard Medical School”; a gift of 
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$4000, the legacy of Miss Priscilla C. Hodges, late of Boston, to found 
a scholarship to be known by the name of the donor; an anonymous gift 
Gittstothe  f $2500 for the investigation of cancer; an anonymous 
University. gift of $300 to the Dental School, in memory of the late 
Dr. Dwight Moses Clapp, for the purchase of an X-ray apparatus ; a gift 
of $5000 from Miss Maria Whitney of Cambridge, the income of which 
is to be applied to the care and increase of the Whitney Library of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy ; and by the will of the late Sarah E. 
Potter of Boston a bequest of $50,000, to be used in connection with the 
Gray Herbarium, and to be called the Sarah E. Potter Fund. Moreover, 
as one of several residuary legatees the University has received from the 
same source an addition to this endowment consisting of cash and secur- 
ities to an estimated value of $130,000. Besides these pecuniary benefac- 
tions, various departments of the University have recently been enriched 
in other ways. The Germanic Museum has received from the city govern- 
ment of Nuremberg a cast from Adam Kraft’s relief of the Town-Weigher 
on the fagade of the Wool-Merchants Gild Hall there; and from Mr. H. 
W. Putnam of Boston, a relief from the tomb of the Emperor Louis the 
Bavarian in the Church of Our Lady at Munich. The German Emperor 
has presented the University with a magnificent set of the works of 
Frederick the Great — “‘to express the thanks of the Prussian Govern- 
ment for the effective promotion of the German-American interchange 
of men of learning.” Miss Mary D. Peck, of Sterling, Mass., grand- 


daughter of Prof. William D. Peck, the first “ Massachusetts Professor 
of Natural History” in Harvard College, 1805-22, has given to the Min- 
eralogical Museum the collection of minerals made by her father and 
grandfather, and containing nearly 600 specimens of considerable value. 


A timely and welcome correction of one of the various misrepresenta- 
iii tions and criticisms of Harvard University which are con- 
leading story | stantly appearing in the daily press is afforded by the 
_— _ following letter from Prof. F. G. Peabody to the Boston 
Transcript of Sept. 30: 


I do not wish to discuss the general indictment of Mr. John Corbin of the tendencies 
of Harvard University, which in your issue of this evening he renews. How any one 
who is familiar with German universities can describe an institution with dormitories, 
classes, grades, rank lists, examinations, monitors, advisers and pastors as ‘“‘ German- 
ized” is not easy to understand. Nothing, in fact, is more difficult to the German 
professors who visit us than to adjust themselves to a system so different from their 
own. Howany one who proposes to comment on the character of President Eliot can 
select as its defects his sacrifice ‘*‘ of the spirit of manly democracy and efficiency ”’ is 
not less extraordinary. Most people, I suppose, would regard these traits as among 
his most conspicuous virtues. 

I am concerned, however, with a single paragraph in Mr. Corbin’s article, which has 
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been brought to my attention, and which certainly needs amendment. Speaking of 
the isolation and friendlessness of many Harvard students, Mr. Corbin says: ‘‘ A well- 
known professor, walking through the Yard, met a young man who was so forlorn and 
troubled that he felt prompted to ask, ‘ Are you looking for anybody?’ The young 
man answered, ‘I don’t know anybody this side of the Rocky Mountains.’’’ This is 
an accurate report of a meeting which I vividly remember, and which is described, in 
almost precisely the language used by Mr. Corbin, in Dean Briggs’s ‘‘ Harvard and the 
Individual.” Mr. Corbin, however, omits or overlooks one phrase of Dean Briggs, 
which gives an entirely different meaning to the story. The incident occurred “at 
the beginning of the term.”’ In fact, it was on the first day of the college year, and 
the youth had just arrived from the Pacific Coast. Within a few moments, therefore, 
after he entered the Yard he found himself among friends and began a happy and 
companionable year of study, which opened the way to his present position of large 
usefulness and public honor. His gratitude and loyalty were best proved to us when, 
a few years later, his brother followed him here asa student; and this afternoon, by 
the merest accident, I met the third brother of the family, just arrived from Ore- 
gon to enter the University. In short, the case would make admirable material for 
Mr. Corbin if he should be led some day to urge the opposite of his present contention. 


It is an extraordinary but most happy coincidence that finds the Uni- 
versity celebrating the ter-centenary of the birth of her Founder in the 
same year that two Harvard memorials have been dedi- ™ 
eated in England — the tablet to President Chauncy in the celebrations 
Church in Ware, and the Chapel at Saint Saviour’s, South- ~ 
wark. Coupled with the rescue of Harvard House at Stratford-on-Avon, 
through the energy and interest of Miss Corelli, and the munificence of 
Mr. Edward Morris of Chicago, the appearance of the article by Mr. 


Henry F. Waters, ’55, on “John Harvard’s English Home and Parent- 
age” in this magazine for June, 1907, and the publication of Mr. Henry 
C. Shelley’s “ John Harvard and his Times,” they will serve to make the 
year 1907 memorable for spreading knowledge and interest in the founda- 


tion and early history of the College on both sides of the Atlantic. 


In order to increase the value and serviceableness of the University to the 
community at large, a new experiment in outside instruction is being tried 
this year. In addition to the regular afternoon and Saturday 

” ; Another expert- 
courses for teachers, the Lowell Institute, under the direc- ment in outside 
tion of Prof. A. L. Lowell, ’77, in cobperation with Harvard is semen 
offering during the current academic year two free courses of lectures cor- 
responding closely in subject-matter, methods of instruction, examinations, 
and scale of marking to History 1 and English A, as given in the College. 
Lectures are given twice a week in each course at 8 p. M. in the Harvard 
Medical School by Professor Haskins and Mr. Copeland: and there is also 
a third exercise in each course in which the students meet the assistants in 
small sections for writing-tests, discussion, and conferences. Both courses 
are open tomen and women qualified to pursue them: those who complete the 
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course and pass the examination satisfactorily will be given a certificate. 
Both courses have started with an admiraBle attendance, and the experi- 
ment promises to be a decided success. 


The following table gives the comparative membership statistics of 
the Harvard Union for Oct. 29, 1905, Oct. 29, 1906, and 


FaeUniee = Oct. 31, 1907: 





1905. 





OR se arts es a ait RSLs eae oats tea) ae 
A NS eS a ee a ee ee ee ee ee 544 2 489 
OE ee eee ee ee tee pe ee ek ee 542 2 365 
(EIS Ya hea ees a ee ce 1019 1074 
A LS a ee eres ee oe 63 79 





A ee ee. wight ek ie lo ee hk a 4086 














These figures show a steady increase in the Active, Graduate, and Student 
Life Memberships, an increase which last year, at least, more than coun- 
terbalanced the corresponding losses in the Non-Resident and Associate 
memberships. These losses, though perhaps to be expected (as the non- 
resident memberships were really in the nature of subscriptions to help the 
Union in the first few years of its existence), are nevertheless much to be 
deplored, and it is sincerely to be hoped that they will not increase: the 
present prosperity of the Union is primarily due to the loyalty and interest 
of graduates, and any evidence of the flagging of that interest inevitably 
means trouble in the future. The financial condition of the Club is at 
present eminently satisfactory; instead of a loss of $1500 as in 1905-06, 
the Restaurant account shows this year a gain of $11. The game-room 
and periodical-room have been refurnished and rendered much more at- 
tractive during the summer; and the patient and effective labors of the 
Governing Board in securing eminent and popular speakers and lecturers 
for the weekly entertainments have been richly rewarded. Furthermore 
the Governing Board has managed to have some one of its members pre- 
sent at the Union at nearly every hour of the day, with the result that the 
service has been kept up to the mark and complaints have been attended 
to more promptly and effectively than ever before. Mr. Sargent’s por- 
trait of President Eliot has arrived and been hung on the north wall of 
the Living-Room in a position to correspond with that of Major Higginson. 


The Rt. Rev. A. F. Winnington Ingram, Bishop of London, visited 
the University on Tuesday, Oct. 8, and in the evening addressed a large 
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audience in Sanders Theatre on “Some Problems of Great Cities.”” Be- 
fore his address he presented to the University a manuscript volume con- 
taining a list of books which Nathan Prince, Tutor 1723-42, miscenaneous 
intended to “gain an insight into.” The book originally 4 Personal. 
belonged to the famous Prince Library, installed in the tower of the Old 
South Church in colonial times; as the church was occupied by British 
troops during the Revolution, it seems probable that the book was taken 
to England by some loyalist about the end of the 18th century. The 
courtesy of the Bishop of London in returning it to America will recall 
a similarly generous action in 1897 by his predecessor in regard to the 
famous Bradford Manuscript. — The old Harvard Medical School on the 
corner of Boylston and Exeter Streets has been purchased and is now 
occupied by Boston University. — Two new Harvard clubs have been 
organized during the summer, one at Manchester, N. H., to be called the 
Harvard Club of New Hampshire, and one at Pittsfield, Mass., to be 
ealled the Harvard Club of Berkshire County. — The following Harvard 
Professors are giving courses at the Lowell Institute this year: Prof. F. 
J. Stimson, ’76, lectures on “ The National Powers, the Rights of States, 
the Liberties of the People” ; Prof. Josiah Royce on the “ Philosophy of 
Loyalty”; Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, on the “Private Life of the 
Romans”; Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, on “The Early History and 
Recent Developments of the Atomic Theory”; and Prof. A. B. Hart, 
’80, on “The Real South.” The six courses of King’s Chapel Lectures 
on current problems of theology will be given by Professors Emerton, 
Fenn, G. F. Moore, E. C. Moore, Lyon, and Toy, of the Harvard Divinity 
School. 
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WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD, A.M., 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 16, 
1858. He was educated in that city and 
for two years attended lectures in Co- 
lumbia College. He was for two years a 
member of the editorial staff of the New 
York Herald and became chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics in the U. S.-Depart- 
ment of State in 1885, holding the office 
for four years. Resigning with the ad- 
vent of Mr. Blaine to the secretaryship, 
he spent four years in New York, to be 


again appointed chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics in the Treasury Department, 
serving for nearly five years. He then 
was placed in charge of the newly created 
division of public documents in the 
Boston Public Library, and was thence 
called to the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, as chief of the Division of Manu- 
scripts. He has written and published on 
economic and historical subjects, being 
best known by his edition of the “ Writ- 
ings of Washington.” He is an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Statistical Society 
(London) and a member of the Interna- 
tional Statistical Institute, besides of 
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many historical societies in the United 
States. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES, A.M., 

was born, Sept. 20, 1851, at Grandbor- 
ough, Bucks, England, the son of Sil- 
vanus Jones, farmer, and Elizabeth 
Jones. He was educated at Winslow 
Grammar School. He has produced the 
following plays: Clerical Error, 1879; His 
Wije, April, 1881; The Silver King, No- 
vember, 1882; Saints and Sinners, Sep- 
tember, 1884; Hoodman Blind, August, 
1885; Wealth, April, 1889; The Middle- 
man, August, 1889; Judah, May, 1890; 
The Dancing Girl, January, 1891; The 
Crusaders, November, 1891; The Bauble 
Shop, January, 1893; The Tempter, 
September, 1893; The Masqueraders, 
April, 1894; The Case of Rebellious 
Susan, October, 1894; The Triumph 
of the Philistines, May, 1895; Michael 
and His Lost Angel, January, 1896; 
The Rogue’s Comedy, April, 1896; The 
Physician, March, 1897; The Liars, 
October, 1897; The Manoeuvres of Jane, 
October, 1898; Carnac Sahib, May, 
1899; Mrs. Dane’s Defence, October, 
1900; The Lackey’s Carnival, October, 
1900; The Princess’s Nose, April, 1902; 
Chance the Idol, September, 1902; The 
Chevalier, August, 1904; The Heroic 
Stubbs, January, 1906; The Hypo- 
crites, August, 1906. His “The Renais- 
sance of the English Drama” was pub- 
lished in 1895. 


HENRY SYLVESTER NASH, D.D, 
was born in Newark, O., Dec. 22, 1854. 
His father was an Episcopal clergyman. 
As a result, he saw a good deal of the 
country. His boyhood was spent in Ken- 
tucky and Illinois. While he was living 
in Nebraska, an older brother put into 
his head the ambition to enter Harvard. 
He entered in 1875 in the Sophomore 
Class, with a preparation picked up in 
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a number of places, and much of it by 
himself. It was, therefore, poor, but 
having the merit of hard work. Gradu- 
ating in 1878, he entered the Episcopal 
Theological School of Cambridge and 
was graduated there in 1881, taking 
orders in the Episcopal Church the same 
year. He spent his diaconate in Waltham, 
Mass. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1882, and the same year was ap- 
pointed tutor in the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School. He became Assistant Pro- 
fessor in 1885, and full Professor of the 
Interpretation of the New Testament in 
1888. In 1895 he received the degree of 
S.T.D. from Trinity College. In 1896 
he published “The Genesis of the Social 
Conscience”; in 1898 “‘Ethics and Re- 
velation”; and in 1903 “The History of 
the Higher Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment.” 


WILLIAM GOODELL FROST, D.D., 
is the son of Louis P. Frost, graduate of 
Oberlin in the Class of ’48, and Maria 
Goodell, daughter of William Goodell, 
anti-slavery writer and speaker, asso- 
ciated first with Garrison and later with 
the Liberty Party. He was born in Le- 
roy, N. Y., July 2, 1854; prepared for 
college at home and at Milton College in 
Wisconsin, taking his Freshman year at 
Beloit, and the remainder of his college 
course at Oberlin, where he graduated 
A.B. in 1876, and in theology in 1879, in 
which year he was appointed Professor 
of Greek language and literature, a posi- 
tion which he held until he received 
a call to Berea in 1892. He secured op- 
portunities, however, for post-graduate 
study outside of Oberlin at Harvard and 
Andover, and at Wooster University, O., 
where he received the degree of Ph.D. 
For one year he resided at the University 
of Géttingen in Germany. He is author 
of a Greek Primer, published by Allyn 
and Bacon; “Inductive Studies in Ora- 
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tory”; and many magazine articles. The 
work for which he is most known is con- 
nected with Berea College. He was the 
first to bring to public attention the iso- 
lated but promising people of the South- 
ern Mountains. His article in the At- 
lantic Monthly on ‘‘Our Contemporary 
Ancestors in the Southern Mountains” 
attracted very wide attention. 


GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, LITT.D., 
was born in Boston, Feb. 28, 1860; his 
father was Edward Lyman Kittredge 
and his mother Deborah (Lewis) Kit- 
tredge. Educated at the Roxbury Latin 
School. Graduated A.B. at Harvard in 
1882, first scholar in his Class. Received 
the degree of LL.D. from Chicago in 
1901. Is Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy, member of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, American Philological Association, 
American Oriental Society, American 
Geographical Society, ete. Is president 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts; 
has been president of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America and of 
the American Folk-Lore Society. Korm- 
erly Professor of Latin at the Phillips 
Exeter Academy. In 1888 was appointed 
instructor in English at Harvard; As- 
sistant Professor, 1890; Professor, 1894. 
Among his publications are: ‘The Au- 
thorship of the English Romaunt of the 
Rose,” 1892; “Observations on the 
Language of Chaucer’s Troilus,” 1894; 
“Who was Sir Thomas Malory ?”’ 1897; 
“The Mother Tongue” (with S. L. 
Arnold), 1900; “‘ Words and their Ways 
in English Speech” (by J. B. Greenough 
& G.L. K.), 1901: ‘‘Chaucer and Some 
of his Friends,” 1903; “Arthur and 
Gorlagon,” 1903; ‘The Old Farmer and 
his Almanack,” 1904; ‘“‘English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads,’ Cambridge 
Edition (with Helen Child Sargent), 
1904. He is co-editor of the Athenaeum 
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Press Series (English literature) (1894- ); 
and the Albion Series (Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English) (1900- ); co-editor of 
the Harvard Studies and Notes in Philo- 
logy and Literature (1892— ); co-editor 
of Allen and Greenough’s “‘New Latin 
Grammar” (1903). 


° THEODOR BARTH, LITT.D., 
born July 16, 1849, in Duderstadt 
(Province of Hannover); from 1862- 
1868 in the Gymnasium Andrianum in 
Hildesheim; studied from 1868-1871 
jurisprudence and political economy at 
the Universities of Heidelberg, Leipzig, 
and Berlin; passed his examination as 
Doctor juris utriusyue July, 1870, in 
Leipzig. From 1871-1872 he practised 
as lawyer in Bremen: from 1872-1876 
he was Amtsassessor in Bremerhaven; 
from 1876-1883 syndic of the Chamber 
of Commerce in Bremen, bank com- 
missioner of the German Reichsbank 
and general secretary of the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft zur Rettung Schiffbriichiger. 
In 1879 he represented the three Hanse- 
stiidte Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck 
in the committee of the Bundesrat, which 
prepared the protective tariff of 1879. 
He himself, as a freetrader, opposed 
energetically Bismarck’s protective pol- 
icy and did so during his whole future 
career. In 1881 he entered the German 
Reichstag as member for the constitu- 
ency of Gotha. 1884 in Gotha defeated 
by a Social Democrat; he was reélected 
in Hirschberg (Silesia) 1885, in a bye- 
election. In four consecutive elections 
was returned to the Reichstag, and re- 
presented Hirschberg from 1885-1898. 
In the election of 1898 again defeated, 
he came back into the Reichstag in 
1900 for Wittenberg-Schweinitz, which 
constituency he represented until 1903. 
From 1898-1903 he was also a member 
of the Prussian House of Representa- 
tives representing the city of Kiel in 
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this Prussian Parliament. In the Berlin- 
er Stadtverordnetenversammlung (City 
Council) he served for three years, from 
1890-1893. In Parliament he became 
soon a leader of the Liberals; especially 
in all questions of political economy he 
led his party in debate and in the press. 
In 1883 he took up his residence in 
Berlin and founded Die Nation, a 
weekly paper, which existed under his 
chief editorship over 23 years. Die 
Nation was devoted to politics, political 
economy, literature and art, and became, 
assisted by the best writers of the Liberal 
party, the central organ of Liberalism 
in Germany. As a convinced freetrader, 
Barth was made honorary member of 
the Cobden Club. The meetings of the 
Interparliamentary Union he frequently 
attended (in London, Berne, Rome, 
Christiania), always working for good 
will among nations and the principle 
of arbitration in international disputes. 
He has visited the United States four 
times, in 1886, 1893, 1896, and 1907. 
His writings are mostly contributions to 
his own weekly and to German, French, 
and English reviews. Some of his es- 
says are reproduced in book form; his 
last book, a collection of biographical 
sketches, appeared under the title 
“*Politische Portraits,” 1904. (Berlin: 
Georg Reimer.) 


WOODROW WILSON, LL.D., 
was born at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 
1856, the son of Joseph R. and Jessie 
(Woodrow) Wilson; graduated A.B. at 
Princeton in 1879; studied law at the 
University of Virginia, 1879-80; took a 
graduate course at Johns Hopkins, 1883- 
85; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886. He 
practised law in Savannah, Ga., 1882-83; 
was professor of history and political 
economy at Bryn Mawr College, 1885- 
88, and at Wesleyan University, 1888- 
99; 1890-1902, was professor of juris- 
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prudence and politics at Princeton, of 
which university he has been president 
since Aug. 1, 1902. He is a frequent 
contributor to magazines and reviews; 
and is a public speaker and lecturer. He 
is author of “Congressional Govern- 
ment,” 1885; ‘The State,” 1889; 
“Division and Reunion, 1829-1889,” 
1893; ‘‘An Old Master, and Other 
Political Essays,” 1893; ‘‘Mere Litera- 
ture,” 1903; ‘George Washington,” 
1896; ‘A History of the American 
People,” 1902. He married, June 24, 
1885, Ellen Louise Axson, at Savannah, 
Ga. Honorary Degrees: LL.D., Wake 
Forest, 1887, Tulane, 1898, Johns 
Hopkins, 1901, Rutgers, 1902, Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania, 1903, Brown, 1903, 
Harvard, 1907; Litt.D., Yale, 1901. 
Address, Princeton, N. J. 


PAUL VINOGRADOFF, LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in 
Oxford, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. (Oxford), 
LL.D. (Cambridge and Harvard), Doc- 
tor of History (Moscow), F.B.A.; was 
born in Kostroma, Russia, on Nov. 30, 
1854. His father, Gabriel Vinogradoff, 
was principal of the schools for women 
in Moscow. The son was educated at 
home until he was 12, and acquired a 
thorough knowledge of French and Ger- 
man. He joined the 4th Classical School 
in Moscow, and in 1870 became a stud- 
ent of the University of Moscow, at that 
time at the height of its efficiency and 
fame. After taking his degree in history 
and philology (1875) he went to Ger- 
many and studied law and history in 
Berlin and in Bonn. Mommsen and 
Brunner had the greatest influence in 
the formation of his views and method. 
After his return to Moscow he started 
teaching first in a Ladies’ College and 
then asa Privat-Docent in the University. 
He was elected assistant professor of 
General Western History in 1881, and 
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full Professor in 1884. He endeavored 
principally to investigate the social 
origins which have led to such a marked 
difference in the destinies of Western and 
Eastern Europe. His first book in this 
line was devoted to feudalism in Lom- 
bard Italy (Russia, 1881). His second 
study was dedicated to the ‘Social Insti- 
tutions of Medieval England” (Russia, 
1887). The elaboration of this work 
necessitated prolonged studying in the 
English libraries and in the Record 
Office, and Vinogradoff went to England 
for the first time in 1883-84. During this 
visit, which was followed by several 
shorter ones, he met Maitland, Sir H. 
Maine, F. Seebohm, Sir F. Pollock, 
Bishop Stubbs and other famous English 
scholars. He was fortunate enough, 
among other things, to identify an old 
MS. in the British Museum as the Note- 
book of Bracton, since edited in so 
masterly a manner by F. W. Maitland. 
In 1893 appeared the English version of 
the principal investigations on Medieval 
Society — Villainage in England (Claren- 
don Press). The greater part of 1895 
and 1896 Vinogradoff passed in Norway 
and Denmark studying Old Norse and 
Scandinavian history. Apart from these 
travels he continued to teach Western 
Medieval history in Moscow chiefly. 
In the nineties he took a great interest 
and an active part in the educational 
development of his native country, pub- 
lished a series of primers in General 
History and edited a collection of papers 
on the Middle Age (4 volumes), chiefly 
contributions of his former pupils. In 
1896 he was elected a member of the 
Moscow City Duma and as chairman 
of the Educational Committee he stood 
at the head of the primary schools of the 
city. In the university he followed 
consistently a Liberal line and came re- 
peatedly into collision with the bureau- 
cratic authorities. This opposition culmi- 
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nated, in the beginning of 1902, in his 
resignation of the chair held since 1881. 
He left Moscow with his family and after 
a short stay on the French Riviera, 
settled in England, with which he had 
been closely connected by his studies. 
At the close of 1903, on the resignation 
of the chair of Comparative Jurisprud- 
eace in Oxford by Sir F. Pollock, he 
was elected Corpus Professor. Since 
then his teaching has been concerned 
with the Development of Doctrines of 
Jurisprudence, Comparative Ancient 
Law, and the Historical Antecedents of 
the Law of Real Property. In connection 
with the latter a volume on the Growth 
of the Manor was published in 1905 
and another is in preparation at the 
Clarendon Press (‘‘English Society in 
the Eleventh Century”). In the spring 
of 1907 Prof. Vinogradoff was invited 
to deliver a course on Comparative 
Ancient Law in Harvard and one on 
English Social History in the University 
of Wisconsin. 


ELIHU ‘ROOT, LL.D., 
Secretary of State of the United States 
since July 7, 1905; was born in Clinton, 
N. Y., Feb. 15, 1845; son of Oren and 
Nancy Whitney (Buttrick) R.; graduated 
at Hamilton College, in 1864, where his 
father was for many years professor of 
mathematics; taught at Rome Academy, 
1865; graduated at the University Law 
School’ of New York, 1867 (LL.D., 
Hamilton, 1896, Yale, 1900, Columbia, 
1904, New York University, 1904, Wil- 
liams, 1905, Princeton, 1906, Dr. Univer- 
sity of Buenos Ayres, 1906, University 
of San Marcos of Lima, 1906); married 
Jan. 8, 1878, Clara, daughter of Salem 
H. Wales, of New York. Mr. Root 
was United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, 1883-85; 
delegate-at-large to the State Constitu- 
tional Convention, 1894, and chairman 
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of the judiciary committee; was appoint- 
ed Secretary of War, Aug. 1, 1899, by 
Pres. McKinley; reappointed, March 5, 
1901; resigned, Feb. 1, 1904; was a 
member of the Alaskan Boundary Tribu- 
nal, 1903. Is a trustee of Hamilton Col- 
lege, of the Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. Was president of the 
Union League Club (New York), 1898- 
1900; of the New York City Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1904-06, and of the American 
Society of International Law, 1906. 
Address: Dept. of State, Washington. 


JAMES BRYCE, LL.D., 
son of James and Margaret (Young) 
Bryce, of Glasgow, was born in 1838; 
educated at the High School and Uni- 
versity of Glasgow; was scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, taking his B.A. 
degree in 1862, when he was elected 
Fellow of Oriel College. Barrister at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1867, and practised till 
1882; Regius Professor of Law at Ox- 
ford, 1870-93; elected to Parliament as 
Liberal from Tower Hamlets in 1880; 
under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1886; Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, with seat in the Cabi- 
net, 1892; President of the Board of 
Trade, 1894; Chairman of Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education, 
1894; member of the Senate of London 
University, 1893. Hon. LL.D. of Edin- 
burgh, 1883, Glasgow, 1886, Michigan, 
1887, St. Andrews, 1902; Doctor of 
Political Science, University of Buda 
Pest, 1896; Litt.D. Victoria University, 
1897; D.C.L. Trinity University, To- 
ronto, 1897; Litt.D. Cambridge; Hon- 
orary Fellow of Trinity and Oriel Col- 
leges, Oxford; President of the Alpine 
Club, 1899-1901. Member of the Royal 
Academies of Turin, Brussels, and 
Naples; of the Lincei, Rome; Fellow 
of the Royal Society; corresponding 
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member of the Institute of France. Pub- 
lications: “‘The Flora of the Island 
of Arran,” 1859; “The Holy Roman 
‘mpire,” 1862; ‘Transcaucasia and 
Ararat,” 1877; ‘“‘The American Com- 
monwealth,” 1888; “Impressions of 
South Africa,” 1897; “‘Studies in His- 
tory and Jurisprudence,” 1901; “Stud- 
ies in Contemporary Biography,” 1903. 
Mr. Bryce married, in 1889, Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Ashton. 


JEAN ADRIEN ANTOINE JULES JUSSERAND 
L.D., 
born at Lyons, Feb. 18, 1859, son of 
Jules Jean Jusserand and Marie Adri- 
enne ‘Tissot; studied at the Universities 
of Lyons and Paris, Dr. és lettres, licen- 
ciate in laws, bachelor in sciences; en- 
tered the !rench Foreign Office in 1876; 
was appointed councilor to the French 
Embassy, London, in 1887, French Min- 
ister to Denmark, 1898, Ambassador to 
the United States, 1902. He has pub- 
lished, in Latin, “‘ De Josepho Exoniensi: 
vel Iscano,” 1877; in French: “La vie 
nomade et les routes d’Angleterre au 
moyen age,”’ 1884; “Le Roman au temps 
de Shakespeare,” 1887; ‘ L’épopée mys- 
tique de William Langland,” 1893; 
“Histoire littéraire du peuple anglais,” 
1894 ff.; “Shakespeare en France sous 
l’Ancien Régime,” 1898; “Les sports et 
jeux d’exercice dans |’ Ancienne France,” 
1901; in English: ““A French Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Charles IT,” 1892; 
“English Essays from a French Pen,” 
1895. He founded and has edited the se- 
ries: ‘Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais.” 
Is vice-president of the Société d’ Histoire 
littéraire de la France, member of the 
English Royal Society of Literature, and 
of the American Philosophical Society. 


LUIGI AMEDEO, LL.D., 
Duke of the Abruzzi, was born at Madrid, 
Jan. 29, 1873, the third son of Amedeo, 
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King of Spain and Duke d’Aosta and of 
Princess Maria del Pozzo della Cisterna. 
He is a captain in the Royal Italian 
Navy. Early interested himself in ex- 
plorations. Fitted out an expedition to 
Alaska and was the first to climb Mt. 
St. Elias. In the Stella Polare, reached 
latitude 86° 33’ north, then the nearest 
approach to the North Pole. In 1906, 
led an expedition to Equatorial Africa, 
and after more than a month’s effort 
reached the summit of Mt. Ruwenzori. 
Published in 1900 ‘‘The Ascent of Mt. 
St. Elias.” 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Sept. 24, 1907. 

The President presented a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of State 
dated August 17, 1907, stating that 
His Majesty the German Emperor had 
presented to Harvard University a copy 
of the édition de luxe of the works of 
Frederick the Great, and that the Prus- 
sian Minister of Spiritual, Educational, 
and Medical Affairs had given to Har- 
vard University the following books: 
the works of Adolph von Menzel (one 
volume); the illustrated catalogue of 
the German Centennial Exposition of 
1906 (two volumes); and the three 
parts thus far published of the work 
entitled ‘The Army of Frederick the 
Great in its Uniforms,” drawn and 
described by Adolph von Menzel; — 
whereupon it was Voted that the De- 
partment of State be respectfully re- 
quested to transmit to His Majesty the 
German Emperor the hearty thanks of 
the President and Fellows for this re- 
newed evidence of His Majesty’s gra- 
cious approval of the friendly relations 
established between German and Amer- 
ican universities through the exchange 
of professors. 
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Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to His Excellency 
the Prussian Minister of Spiritual, Edu- 
cational, and Medical Affairs for the 
valuable contributions which His Ex- 
cellency has made to the Library of Har- 
vard University, and that they take this 
occasion to express their obligations to 
His Excellency for his cordial coépera- 
tion with Harvard University in pro- 
moting the exchange of professors. 

The Treasurer presented the follow- 


ing letter: 
Boston, July 29, 1907. 
Charles F. Adams, 2d, Esq., 
Treasurer of Harvard College, 
50 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dear Sir, — We are requested by the Com- 
mittee of the Class of 1882, to whom was 
entrusted the work of raising a fund at the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of its Commence- 
ment, to hand to you the enclosed check of 
the undersigned on the State Street Trust 
Company, for $53,863.36 and sundry sub- 
scriptions payable on various dates, amount- 
ing to $40,509.14 and to add that we have 
written promises for further subscriptions 
sufficient to bring the total of cash and sub- 
scriptions to $100,000. 

This fund is given to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, to be held in 
trust by them and their successors, the prin- 
cipal to be invested by them as a fund bear- 
ing the name of the Class of 1882, the income 
to be used by them in their discretion for the 
general purposes of the College. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Rosert T. Partne, 2d, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
Henry W. CunniINGHAM, 
Class Secretary. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
each subscriber to the Fund of the Class 
of 1882 and that the said fund be estab- 
lished in the records and accounts of the 
University upon the terms stated in the 
foregoing letter. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$10,000, “for the benefit of the Harvard 
Medical School,” the bequest of Mr. 
Lyman Nichols. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $4000 from the estate of Miss Pris’ 
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cilla Clark Hodges, to establish the 
Priscilla Clark Hodges Scholarship in 
accordance with the fourth clause of 
her will. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper, of New York, for her additional 
gifts, amounting to $2499.99 received 
since June 20, 1907, towards the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

‘oted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Ed- 
ward C. Pickering for his gift of $1500, 
the final payment in accordance with 
his letter of Nov. 22, 1906, offering 
$5000 to be added to the unrestricted 
income of the Observatory. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Medi- 
cal Alumni Association for their gift of 
$2500, — $1000 thereof to be added to 
the “Harvard Medical Alumni Fund,” 
—and the remainder to be for immedi- 
ate use at the Medical School in accord- 
ance with the terms of a letter from the 
Association dated Oct. 24, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Society for 
Promoting Theological Education for 
its welcome gift of $1447 “for the pur- 
chase of books for the Library of the 
Divinity School and for the adminis- 
tration of said Library.” 

Voted that the gift of $1000 from the 
Saturday Club of Boston, to be applied 
to the purchase of books for the College 
Library, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1258.74 from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
being the payments for the months of 
June, July, and August, 1907, under the 
rules of the Foundation. 

The ‘Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $5080.82 in cash and certificate for 
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thirty-three shares Pureoxia Company 
from the estate of Mrs. Sarah E. Potter, 
$5080.82 being the interest due upon 
Mrs. Potter’s legacy to the Gray Herba- 
rium after paying the New York inherit- 
ance tax. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$2500 for the investigation of cancer, to 
be used under the direction of the Caro- 
line Brewer Croft Cancer Commission, 
be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
one $1000 bond of the Honolulu Gas 
Company, Limited, from the Honorable 
William R. Castle, in accordance with 
the terms of an agreement dated June 
27, 1907, and it was Voted that the gen- 
erous gift of Mr. Castle be gratefully 
accepted on the terms stated in said 
agreement. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Augustus 
Hemenway for his gift of $1000 toward 
salaries in the Department of Biological 
Chemistry. 

The Treasurer reported an anony- 
mous gift of $600 for the Fellowship of 
Central American Archaeology for 1907- 
08 in accordance with the offer which 
was gratefully accepted at the meeting 
of June 25, 1907. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. John E. Thayer, his fifth an- 
nual gift towards the “Bermuda Bio- 
logical Station for Research,” be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Walter 
Hunnewell for ‘his gift of $800 for pre- 
sent use at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Mary Lee 
Ware for her gift of $650 for present 
use at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Assistant Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge for his gift of $1000 
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for the purchase of books for the Col- 
lege Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their fourth quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1906-07, 
on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of June 30, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Abby A. 
Bradley for her gift of $600 to be added 
to the income of the William L. Bradley 
Fund. 

Voted that the additional gift of $100 
received from Messrs. Storey and Put- 
nam, trustees, toward a salary and ex- 
penses in the Department of Neurology, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $150, received 
from the Lawrence Scientific School 
Association, its gift for a scholarship in 
the summer scientific studies of 1907, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $62.50, from Mr. 
William R. Castle, Jr., toward the pur- 
chase of a set of the original numbers of 
the Spectator be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $16.77, received 
from the Honorable Edwin V. Morgan 
for the purchase of books on Korea, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$24.30, for the purchase of books for 
the College Library, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. K. G. T. 
Webster for his gift of $53 to cover the 
expense of opening the libraries in War- 
ren House in the evening during a part 
of 1906-07. 

The President reported that Mrs. 
Austin Stickney had offered to the Uni- 
versity for the benefit of the College 
Library and the Classical Library or for 
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other uses, the Latin, Greek, and San- 
skrit books which had belonged to the 
late Joseph Trumbull Stickney, A.B., 
1895, Instructor in Greek, whereupon 
it was Voted that the offer be accepted 
and that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Stickney 
for this welcome memorial of her son. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Edward W. 
Forbes for his gift of a picture of a 
Madonna and Child by Benozzo Goz- 
zoli. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Arthur T.. Davies, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., for his valued gift of a 
locket containing some of the hair of 
Edward Jenner. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Edwin H. Hall for the first half of 
the current academic year in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted that Professor George P. Baker 
have leave of absence for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907, in order that he may serve 
as Lecturer at the University of Paris 
and at other universities in France. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
A. B. Hart for leave of absence for the 
academic year 1908-09 in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted that the title of Charles Frederick 
Dutch be changed from Instructor in 
Property to Instructor in Equity. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1907: James Bernard Crofwell, as In- 
structor in Operative Dentistry; Mintin 
Asbury Chrysler, as Instructor in Botany; 
George Plimpton Adams, as Assistant in 
Philosophy; Lewis Dana Hill, as As- 
sistant in Physics; Harry Clark, as As- 
sistant in Physics. 

Voted to appoint as Preachers to the 
University for one year from Sept. 1, 
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1907: Lyman Abbott, D.D., George 
Angier Gordon, D.D., Samuel Atkins 
Eliot, D.D., James Gore King McClure, 
D.D., Percy Stickney Grant. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Adminis- 
trative Boards for 1907-08, and it was 
Voted to appoint them: 

Lawrence Scientific School and Grad- 
uate School of Applied Science. Wallace 
Clement Sabine, A.M., Dean; Herbert 
Langford Warren, A.M., Arthur Edwin 
Kennelly, A.M., Henry Lloyd Smyth, 
A.B., C.E., Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., 
A.B., Edward Laurens Mark, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frank Lowell Kennedy, A.B., 
S.B., Richard Thornton Fisher, A.B., 
M.F., Edward Vermilye Huntington, 
Ph.D. 

Medical School. Frederick Cheever 
Shattuck, M.D., William Fiske Whitney, 
M.D., Charles Montraville Green, M.D., 
Charles Harrington, M.D., John Tem- 
pleton Bowen, M.D., Walter Bradford 
Cannon, M.D.,, Frank Burr Mallory, 
M.D., John Warren, M.D., Henry 
Jackson, M.D. 

Dental School. Eugene Hanes Smith, 
D.M.D., Dean, Charles Albert Brackett, 
D.M.D., Edward Cornelius Briggs, 
D.M.D., M.D., William Parker Cooke, 
D.M.D., William Henry Potter, D.M.D., 
Waldo Elias Boardman, D.M.D., Har- 
old DeWitt Cross, D.M.D. 

Voted to appoint Philip Coombs 
Knapp, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Robert Battey 
Greenough, M.D., Instructor in Surgery 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Paul Clemen, Visit- 
ing Professor of German Art for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Charles Daniel Tenney, LL.D., on 
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Chinese History; George Grafton Wil- 
son, on International Law. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Harold Simpson Deming, in Public 
Speaking; Lincoln Frederick Schaub, 
in Quasi-contracts. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
John Mead Adams, in Physics; Wil- 
liam Arnold Spicer, Jr., in Government; 
Walter Max Shohl, in Economics. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907: Arthur Sperry Pearse, in 
Zoblogy; Paul Weidemeyer Graff, in 
Botany. 


Meeting of Oct. 7, 1907. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$811.30 from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, being 
the payment for the month of September, 
1907, under the rules of the Founda- 
tion. 

Voted that the gift of $600, from Mr. 
James H. Hyde, for the Fellowship of 
the Cercle Frang¢ais del’ Université Har- 
vard for 1907-08 be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. John T. 
Bowen, for his gift of $258.51 for the pur- 
chase of a microscope for the Department 
of Pathology. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Chicago for its gift of $300 for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Chicago for 1907-08. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco for its gift of $150, the 
first instalment of the Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
1907-08. 

Voted that the gift of $150, from Mr. 
Theodore Lyman, for a certain salary 
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in the Department of Physics for the first 
half of 1907-08, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Mohawk 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of Albany, New York, 
for their gift of a set of nine pictures per- 
taining to phases of life at Harvard about 
forty years ago. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, that a physician be ap- 
pointed by this Board, on the nomina- 
tion of that Faculty, to act, in codpera- 
tion with the Committee of Freshmen 
Advisers in the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, as an adviser to undergraduates 
contemplating the study of Medicine. 

Voted to appoint Howard Lane Black- 
well, Ph.D., Fellow for Research in 
Physics for one year from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Jean Marie Girau- 
doux, Fellow of the Cercle Francais de 
l'Université Harvard for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to change the title of Leroy 
Matthew Simpson Miner from Instructor 
in Extracting and Anaesthesia to In- 
structor in Oral Surgery. 

The election of Charles F. Adams, 2d, 
and William C. Boyden as members of 
the Board of Trustees of the Harvard 
Union, to fill vacancies, having been duly 
certified to this Board, it was Voted to 
confirm said election. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1907: Leonard Hatch, and Edward 
Brewster Sheldon as Assistants in Eng- 
lish. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of Harvard College 
for 1907-08, and it was Voted to appoint 
them: Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, A.M., 
Dean, William Richard Castle, Jr., A.B., 
Asst. Dean, Robert Wheeler Willson, 
Ph.D., Charles Pomeroy Parker, A.B., 
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Robert DeCourcy Ward, A.M., John 
Goddard Hart, A.M., Theodore Lyman, 
Ph.D. 

Voted to appoint Henry Wyman 
Holmes, A.M., Instructor in Education 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Robert Boyd Thom- 
son, Instructor in Botany for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Lauren Carroll, in Economics; Robert 
Lee Hale. in Economics; Melvin Thomas 
Copeland, in Economics; Joseph Abra- 
ham Long, in Zodlogy; Joseph Roswell 
Hawley Moore, in History; John Wallace 
Plaisted, 2d, in History; Walter Heilprin 
Pollak, in Government; Henry Maurice 
Sheffer, in Philosophy; Morley Albert 
Caldwell, in Philosophy; John Edwards 
LeBosquet, in Philosophy; Harold 
Eugene Bigelow, in Chemistry; Wil- 
liam Hammett Hunter, in Chemistry; 
William Edgerton Kavenagh, in Chem- 
istry; Theodore Rogers Treadwell, in 
Chemistry; Francis Howard Fobes, 
in English; Lawrence Lewis, in English. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Clarence 
Boylston, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Chemistry for one year from Sept. 1, 
1907. 

Voted to appoint Maurice Vejux Ty- 
rode, M.D., Instructor in Pharmacology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Edward Nelson Tobey, M.D., in Bacte- 
riology; James Dellinger Barney, M.D., 
in Anatomy; Frederic Conrad Blanck, 
Ph.D., Research Assistant in Biological 
Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907: Harold DeWitt Cross, 
D.M.D., Lecturer on Mechanical Den- 
tistry; John Dana Dickinson, D.M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Mechanical Den- 
tistry; Samuel Augustus Hopkins, M.D., 
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D.D.S., Instructor in Dental Pathology; 
William Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D., 
Instructor in Extracting and Anaesthe- 
sia; Harry Austin Stone, D.M.D., In- 
structor in Extracting and Anaesthesia; 
Martin Bassett Dill, D.M.D., Instruct- 
or in Operative Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Julius Frank Hovestadt, D.M.D., in 
Crown and Bridge Work; Charles 
Edward Stevens, D.M.D., in Operative 
Dentistry; Albert Leonard Midgley, 
D.M.D., in Extracting and Anaesthesia; 
Howard Watson Baldwin, D.M.D., in 
Mechanical Dentistry; Fred Alexander 
Beckford, D.M.D., in Mechanical Den- 
tistry. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Edmund Quincy Abbot, Louis Allard, 
Henry Francis Atherton, Charles Fran- 
cis Dorr Belden, Arthur Campbell 
Blagden, Charles Burlingham, Lester 
Williams Clark, Wright Clark, William 
Arnold Colwell, Richard Keith Conant, 
Harold Simpson Deming, James Alfred 
Field, Whitcomb Field, Herman Ar- 
thur Fischer, Francis Gleason Fitzpat- 
rick, Harry Louis Frevert, Harold de 
Wolf Fuller, Francis Abbot Goodhue, 
Donald Gregg, Lawrence Joseph Hen- 
derson, Malcolm Hyde Ivy, Carl New- 
ell Jackson, Nicholas Kelley, Phillips 
Ketchum, Henry Goddard Leach, 
George Luther Lincoln, Fisher Hil- 
dreth Nesmith, Harold Otis, Raymond 
Hansen Oveson, Chandler Rathfon 
Post, Conyers Read, Alfred Marston 
Tozzer, Samuel Alfred Welldon, Joa- 
quin Enrique Zanetti, Robert Law 
Bacon, Clarence Conant Colby, Sidney 
Curtis, John Hopkins Densmore, Fran- 
cis Howard Fobes, William Grant 
Graves, Austin Goddard Gill, Arthur 
Merle Hurlin, Myron Colver Leckner, 
Lawrence Lewis, Benton MacKaye, 
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Walter Ralston Nelles, John Burney 
Pierce, John Reynolds, Jr., John 
Richards, John Chilton Scammell, 
Harold Robert Shurtleff, ‘Theodore 
Townsend Smith, Herbert Joseph 
Spinden, Arthur Linwood Thayer, 
Frederic Drew Webster, John Dolbeare 
White. 


Meeting of Oct. 14, 1907. 


The President presented the following 


letter: 
96 Ames Building, Boston. 
October 12, 1907. 
Charles Francis Adams, Esq., 

Chairman of the Visiting Committee on 

the Course of Instruction in Forestry of 

Harvard College, No. 23 Court Street, 

Boston. 

Dear Mr. Adams,— As a result of our 
visit to Petersham and our subsequent con- 
versations, | make this offer, through your 
Committee, to the President and Corpora- 
tion of Harvard College. To donate the sum 
of $55,000 for the purchase of a tract of wood- 
land to be used by the University as a 
forestry reservation, this tract being the 
1788 acres of woodland in Petersham, Mass., 
now owned by Mr. J. W. Brooks. 

To donate the additional sum of $5000 to 
be used toward the purchase of equipment 
and for repairs on the buildings in Peters- 
ham to be used by the Forestry School. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Joun 5S. Ames. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Mr. John S. Ames for his generous offer 
enabling the University to acquire a 
forest tract which promises to place the 
instruction in forestry on a high level 
of efficiency, and that the offer be grate- 
fully accepted upon the terms stated in 
the foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss Maria 
Whitney for her generous gift of secur- 
ities, valued at $5000, the income thereof 
to be applied to the care and increase 
of the “Whitney Library” of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoélogy. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
P. B. Marcou, for the Jeremy Belknap 
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Prize for 1907-08, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to request the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences to post conspicuously on 
Commencement Day in Memorial Hall 
and, at their discretion, in other places, 
the names of those students in Harvard 
College whose scholarship, during the 
year then closing, the Faculty deem 
worthy of such distinction. 

Voted to grant the request of Assist- 
ant Professor W. R. Spalding for leave 
of absence for the academic year 1908- 
09 in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1907: Arthur Stedman Hills, as 
Instructor in Public Speaking; Harold 
Eugene Robertson, as Assistant in Path- 
ology; Samuel Robinson, as Assistant 
in Anatomy; John Hancock McClellan, 
as Teaching Fellow in Physiology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1907: Oakes Ames, in Botany; James 
Alfred Field, in Economics. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
James Ford, in Social Ethics; Abbott 
Payson Usher, in Ernst 
Hermann Paul Grossmann, in German. 


Yconomics; 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Annual Meeting of Sept. 25, 1907. 

The following 19 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; The 
President of the University; The Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Cheever, Endicott, Fish, L. A. 
Frothingham, P. R. Frothingham, Good- 
win, W. Lawrence, Loring, Newcomb, 
Noble, Norton, Seaver, Storey, Warren, 
Weld. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 


Overseers’ 
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Gen. Weld, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Elections, reported that the fol- 
lowing persons had been duly chosen at 
the election on last Commencement Day 
as members of the Board of Overseers 
for the term of six years, ending on Com- 
mencement Day of 1912: William Law- 
rence, 1107 votes; William Endicott, Jr., 
814 votes; George D. Markham, 677 
votes; Robert S. Peabody, 645 votes; 
William A. Gaston, 637 votes: and the 
Board voted to accept said report, and 
the foregoing persons were duly declared 
to be members of the Board of Over- 
seers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that John D. Long had received 14 votes, 
being all that were cast, and he was de- 
clared elected. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a Secretary of the Board for the term of 
three years from this date, and ballots 
having been given in, it appeared that 
Winthrop H. Wade had received 15 
votes, being all that were cast, and he 
was declared elected. Mr. Warren then 
administered the oath to the Secretary. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Sept. 24, 1907, appointing 
members of the Administrative Boards 
for 1907-08 and the Board voted to con- 
sent to these appointments. 

The Board voted to consent to the 


appointments of Preachers to the Uni- 


versity for current year. 

Mr. Seaver presented the report of the 
Committee to visit the Bussey Institu- 
tion, which was accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Seaver, on be- 
half of the Committee of the Board upon 
the Relations of the University with Sec- 
ondary Schools, the Board adopted the 
following vote: ‘‘That the Faculty of 
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Arts and Sciences be requested to report 
to this Board any changes which have 
been made by that body, in relation to 
the requirements for admission to the 
College, or to the Lawrence Scientific 
School, at any time during the academic 
year of 1906-07, or at any time here- 
after.” 


Stated Meeting of Oct. 9, 1907. 

The following 22 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; The 
President of the University; The Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Cheever, Delano, Endicott, Fish, 
L. A. Frothingham, P. R. Frothingham, 
Goodwin, Higginson, Huidekoper, A. A. 
Lawrence, Loring, Markham, Norton, 
Seaver, Shattuck, Storrow, Warren, 
Weld. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of October 7, 1907, appointing 
members of the Administrative Board of 
Harvard College for 1907-08 and the 
Board voted to consent to these appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. Seaver for the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions reported that Mr. 
John S. Ames of North Easton had been 
added to the Committee on Forestry, and 
this communication was placed on file. 

Upon the motion of Prof. Norton, the 
Board voted that the President and Fel- 
lows be requested to consider the advis- 
ability of conferring Honorary Degrees 
upon other occasions than Commence- 
ment Day. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Through the substantial interest of a 

friend of the Division a Fellowship in 


Central American Research has been 
established for the year 1907-08. The 
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terms of the foundation require that the 
candidate shall be nominated by the 
Faculty of the Peabody Museum, and 
also that “The candidate must be a stu- 
dent in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences who is pursuing the study of 
Central American Archaeology and 
Ethnology. The incumbent will be re- 
quired to pursue certain lines of research 
which seem advisable to the officers of 
the Division of Anthropology. The 
stipend is $600.” 

In the summer of 1907 a course in 
Anthropology was given in the Harvard 
Summer School for the first time. It was 
offered by Dr. A. M. Tozzer and was 
attended by 20 students. ‘The lectures 
were illustrated by the collections in ike 
Peabody Museum. During the summer 
Dr. Tozzer prepared and had printed 
a Syllabus of Anthropology 1. This 
is intended as an aid to students in 
Anthropology. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 

Prof. Wright has returned and _ re- 
sumed his duties as Dean, after a year 
spent at Athens as Professor of Greek 
Literature in the American School of 
Classical Studies. He has brought from 
Europe, for use in the year’s work of the 
Classical Seminary, specially prepared 
facsimiles of 15 available MSS. of a con- 
siderable portion of Sophocles’ Oedipus 
at Colonus. — Adam Fremont Hendrix, 
Gr. Sch. ’06-07, from 1903 to 1906 
Assistant Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, died from heart fail- 
ure on Oct. 3, at Gettysburg, Pa., being 
suddenly stricken when on his way to 
Cambridge for a second year of study. — 
James Ford, 4G., has been granted a 
fellowship for social research for 1907-08 
on the Sage Foundation. — Howard L. 
Gray, ’98, Hooper Fellow, and W. E. 
Lunt, p 705, Ozias Goodwin Memorial 
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Fellow, are working in the Record Office 
at London, where also Prof. Charles 
Gross, h ’01, is engaged in a special 
research. — The Willard Scholarship, 
with a stipend of $450, has been estab- 
lished from the bequest of the late John 
Bartlett, of Cambridge, editor of ‘ Fa- 
miliar Quotations.” This is to be as- 
signed each year to a person who has 
attained an established position as a 
teacher in a college or secondary school 
or as a superintendent of schools, and 
intends to return to educational service 
after his residence in the University, 
preference to be given to teachers of 
literature and to graduates of Harvard 
College. — The new fellowships in 
Social Education and in Central Ameri- 
can Archaeology are held by D. H. 
Howie, ’07, and S. G. Morley, ’07, re- 
spectively. — In order to strengthen and 
render more immediate the connection 
between Collegiate and Graduate work, 
and with especial view to the fact that 
the ordinary fellowships and scholar- 
ships of the School are commonly as- 
signed only to the more advanced appli- 
cants, the Corporation has established 
25 new University Scholarships of $150 
each, “to be assigned annually by pre- 
ference to Seniors of high standing in 
Harvard and in other colleges for study 
in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences during the next academic year, 
regard being had in the assignment to 
the geographical distribution of the bene- 
ficiaries.” It is hardly possible to ex- 
aggerate the value and promise of these 
scholarships for the future development 
and usefulness of the School. — The 
School offers this year 454 electives — 
248 full courses, 206 half-courses. — 
During the summer about 20 rooms in 
the North End of College House were 
fitted up and furnished for special as- 
signment to graduate students who 
should desire conveniently located dor- 
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mitory rooms. This experiment, which 
in a minor way continues the policy of 
separate graduate dormitories initiated 
by Conant Hall, has proved very success- 
ful. 

The enrolment on Oct. 
387, 5 more than on Oct. 25, 1906; in 
view of the simultaneous development 
of the Graduate School of Applied 
Science, it is most gratifying that our 
growth in the languages, humanities, 
and pure sciences has more than offset 
the transfer of students in applied 
science to the new School. — There are 
370 resident students, and 17 non-resi- 
dent holders of fellowships. There are 
212 first-year students; 95 second-year, 
45 third-year, 25 fourth-year, 5 fifth- 
year, 3 sixth-year, and 1 each in a sev- 
enth and eighth year of membership. — 
The number of students in the School 
who already hold some Harvard degree 
is 172; of these, however, only 105 hold 
a Harvard Bachelor’s degree as their 
first degree: A.B., 91; S.B., 12; B.AS., 
2. There are also in the School 12 Har- 
vard College Seniors on leave of absence 
who are admitted as candidates for a 
“postponed” A.M., their records for 
A.B. being nearly or quite complete. — 
Besides Harvard, the following univers- 
ities and colleges have each two or more 
representatives in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences: Amherst, 9; Dart- 
mouth, Michigan, 8; Brown, Rochester, 
7; Bowdoin, California, Texas, Wil- 
liams, Yale, 6; Boston University, 5; 
Chicago, George Washington, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., Misscuri, Mt. Allison, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Princeton, Toronto, 
Washington (Mo.) 4; Acadia, Allegheny, 
Colgate, Columbia, Dalhousie, Haver- 
ford, Hiram, University of Illinois, In- 
diana University, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Oberlin, Vander- 
bilt, Wisconsin, 3; Beloit, Bucknell, Cin- 
cinnati, Colby, Cornell (Ia.), Cornell 


25, 1907, is 
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(N. Y.), Earlham, Franklin, George- 
town (Ky.), University of Georgia, 
Hampden-Sidney, Kansas, Kenyon, 
Knox, Lafayette, McMaster, Mercer, 
Mt. Union, Nebraska, Northwestern 
(Ill.), Norwich, Ohio, Ohio Northern, 
Ohio State, Ouachita, Queen’s, State 
University of Iowa, Syracuse, Univers- 
ity of Utah, Wesleyan (Conn.), West- 
ern Reserve, West Virginia, 2. — The 
foreign contingent this year includes 
Doctors of Philosophy of Greifswald, 
Leipsic, and Munich; graduates of the 
Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, and 
Paris; and students from Japan, Korea, 
and the Argentine Republic. 

Below is given a classification of the 
students according to the Divisions and 
Departments of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences under which their studies 
chiefly lie. Modern Languages and 
Chemistry show new high-water marks. 
Semitic, none; Ancient Languages, 23 
(Indic Philology, 1; Classics, 22); Mod- 
ern Languages, 105 (English, 69; Ger- 
man, 11; Romance 13; Comparative 
Literature, 6; mixed, 6); History and 
Political Science, 78 (History and Gov- 
ernment, 39; Economics, 30; mixed, 9); 
Philosophy, 44 (Social Ethics, 1); Edu- 
cation, 13; Fine Arts, 6 (History and 
Principles of the Fine Arts, 2; Archi- 
tecture, 4); Music, 5; Mathematics, 21; 
Physics, 15; Chemistry, 34; Engineer- 
ing, 2; Forestry, none; Biology, 21 
(Botany, 6; Zoélogy, 15); Geology, 6 
(Geology and Geography, 5; Miner- 
alogy and Petrography, 1); Mining and 
Metallurgy, 1; Anthropology, 4. There 
are also one student each of Compara- 
tive Philology, History of Religions, 
Public Speaking, and sciences relating 
to Agriculture, and five who are pursu- 
ing studies of a more or less miscella- 
neous character. 

The eleventh annual reception of the 
School was held in the Faculty Room on 
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the evening of Oct. 3, and was well at- 
tended by members of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences and the 
Graduate School of Applied Science, and 
invited guests. Addresses were made by 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, on Specializa- 
tion, and Prof. W. C. Sabine, p ’88. 
Prof. Paul Clemen, Visiting Professor of 
German Art, Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, of the 
University of Berlin, and President Eliot 
also spoke. 
George W. Robinson, ’95, Sec. 


EDUCATION. 

The generosity of two anonymous 
donors has made possible an additional 
instructor in the Division of Education. 
The members of the Division feel that 
this is an encouraging step forward in 
the realization of their plans for enlarged 
opportunities of study for both graduates 
and undergraduates. Mr. Henry W. 
Holmes, ’02, A.M. ‘03, has been ap- 
pointed to this instructorship. This year 
he will offer a half-course on Froebel, 
and give general assistance in the work 
of the Division. His work will be ex- 
tended to other courses next year. After 
graduation, Mr. Holmes was for three 
years principal of the Edward Devotion 
School in Brookline, and for one year 
teacher of English in the Boston High 
School of Commerce. 

The Division also announces the estab- 
lishment of the South End House Fel- 
lowship in Education, with a stipend of 
$600, as the result of gifts by several 
friends. The holder is to reside during 
the year at the South End House in 
Boston, and to investigate educational 
questions connected with social settle- 
ment work. The first incumbent of this 
fellowship is David H. Howie, ’07. 

During the past year the Textbook 
Library has been enlarged by nearly 
300 volumes. The library now numbers 
over 5000 volumes, all given by the pub- 
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lishers. It contains most of the important 
textbooks published in the United States 
during the past ten years, for use in 
elementary and secondary schools, and 
thus offers an unusual opportunity for 
comparative study by teachers and other 
interested persons. 
Arthur O. Norton, ’97. 


GEOLOGY. 

Prof. W. M. Davis attended, in Sep- 
tember, the centenary of the Geological 
Society of London, as a delegate from 
the University. Prof. Wolff and Dr. 
Mansfield spent the summer in the 
Crazy Mountains of Montana, conduct- 
ing the summer school of Geology for 
five weeks and studying the range in the 
remaining time. Prof. Woodworth was 
engaged in work for the New York 
State survey at the north end of Lake 
Champlain and conducted one of the 
excursions for the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in that 
region. H. N. Eaton and R. W. Rich- 
ards, assistants, were appointed to posi- 
tions in the University of North Carolina 
and the U. S. Geological Survey, re- 
spectively. The seismograph given by 
the members of the Overseers’ visiting 
committee in Geology has been ordered 
and will be installed in the basement of 
the Museum. Several new machines for 
slicing and polishing rocks have been 
installed in the Mineralogical labora- 
tory. Among various acquisitions of 
minerals by the Museum by gift and 
purchase one is peculiarly interesting, 
namely, the gift by Miss Mary D. Peck 
of the collection of minerals made by her 
grandfather, Prof. Wm. D. Peck, A.B. 
1782, and by her father, Dr. Wm. D. 
Peck, A.B. ’33, M.D. ’36. Prof. Peck 
was the first professor of Natural His- 
tory in Harvard College, 1805-22. 

J. E. Wolff, ’79. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


The character and purpose of the pro- 
posed new addition to the Library was 
described in the December and April 
numbers of the Graduates’ Magazine. 
Work was begun on construction in 
March, the foundations having been put 
in during the previous autumn. The 
walls are of concrete blocks, the floors 
and roof being likewise of reinforced con- 
crete, and the appearance of the building 
from outside is highly satisfactory. It is 
considered by competent judges superior 
to the original building, and yet suitable 
as an addition to it. The greater part of 
the work was completed in the course of 
the summer, but a part of the inside fin- 
ish and some of the shelves, cupboards, 
tables, ete., which make up the furnish- 
ing, are not yet in place even at the end 
of October, owing to the unavoidable de- 
lays incident to undertakings of this kind. 
From Aug. 12 to Sept. 9, the Library was 
closed, — for the first time in over 30 
years. ‘This was made necessary by the 
work which had to be done in the De- 
livery-Room, where a new floor was to be 
laid, the old delivery-counter removed, 
connection made with the new addition, 
and a new delivery-desk installed in the 
new part of the room. The walls were 
repainted and all of the woodwork of 
the room refinished, and the result is a 
better lighted room than we had dared 
to hope for. The general impression of 
spaciousness and dignity made on the 
visitor, as he enters the Library doors, is 
one which was quite lacking before, while 
the convenience in administering this 
department of the Library is immensely 
increased. This is the only portion of the 
new building at present occupied, but 
the other rooms will soon be ready for 
use, and it is already evident that they 
will contribute greatly to convenient and 
economical administration. 


The Librarian has had the privilege 
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of planning every detail of the equip- 
ment and of studying every foot of both 
wall-space and floor-space, so that every- 
thing has been worked out with a view 
to practical efficiency. Among the minot 
conveniences which the members of the 
staff will appreciate are, a counter be- 
hind the delivery-desk with rolling trays 
for the charging cards, so that every tray 
can be readily brought under the hand 
of the attendant; a case of drawers for 
the numerous varieties of bookplates 
used in the Library, the plates standing 
on edge like the cards in a card cata- 
logue, and the several kinds alphabet- 
ically arranged; revolving cases for the 
shelf-list, so that the shelf-list clerks 
have the greater part of these records 
directly at hand without moving from 
their chairs; a case of drawers for the 
private use of professors, were each may 
lock up his papers in safety; shelves on 
which all new accessions to the Library 
will be placed for examination before 
they are sent to their places on the shelves, 
The hydraulic book-lift, connecting all 
stories of the East stack, for which pro- 
vision had been made, was found to be 
impracticable, owing to the fact, dis- 
covered after the plans had been drawn, 
that one of the main sewers of the city 
runs directly under the building at this 
point at a considerable depth. This 
made a hydraulic elevator impossible, 
while the cost of an electric elevator, 
which would have been a very desirable 
addition to the Library’s equipment, 
was beyond the limit of expense neces- 
sarily set by the Corporation. A small 
hand-lift may be placed temporarily in 
the elevator shaft, until a more efficient 
instrument can be installed. 

On the second story, the two principal 
rooms in the addition are a room which 
it has been suggested might be called 
“The Treasury,” in which all the rare 
and precious books of the Library will 
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be collected, kept safely under lock and 
key, and used under proper supervision; 
and a room in which safe storage and 
convenient means of use will be pro- 
vided for the Library’s admirable collec- 
tion of maps, now scattered in several 
different parts of the building. Both 
these rooms will also serve as study- 
rooms for professors and advanced stu- 
dents. The third and smallest room on 
this floor is a classroom for the use of 
small classes which require to have large 
numbers of Library books brought to- 
gether for their use. 

In the basement, some new shelving 
is available, — enough to give good stor- 
age for duplicates and for large gifts 
which cannot be handled immediately 
upon their receipt, and shelving for the 
larger pavt of the English Parliamentary 
Papers. The removal of these from the 
first story of the East stack will make it 
possible to bring together on the shelves 
left vacant by them the bibliographical 
collections of the Library, an arrange- 
ment which will be greatly to the ad- 
vantage both of the Library staff and 
of students. 

Very considerable additions have been 
made, in the course of the last year, to 
the Library’s collection of French his- 
tory, due to a special arrangement by 
which $2000 became available for the 
purchase of books in this department. 
This was owing to the generosity of Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87, who, on his depart- 
ure for France a year ago to lecture be- 
fore the French universities, offered to 
give $1000 for the purchase of French 
history on condition that the Corpora- 
tion would appropriate $1000 for the 
same purpose. In view of the large ad- 
ditions to be made to the collection, it 
became all the more desirable to change 
over the classification and numbering of 
French history from the old _ fixed-loca- 
tion system to the more practical and 
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expansive running-number plan now in 
use in other parts of the Library. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer, Mr. Lichten- 
stein took up this work and completed it. 
The shelf-list still remains to be written, 
and the numbers on the catalogue cards 
have to be changed; but all accessions 
bought with the special appropriation 
have received numbers under the new 
system, and will not require to be worked 
over at some future time. A little pro- 
gress has been made in other parts of the 
Library in reclassification. With the 
help of Prof. Coolidge, who blocked out 
the subdivisions of the classification and 
provided part of the expense, the books 
on South Africa were brought together, 
thus completing the whole subject of 
Africa. The books on Australia were 
also taken up. The books received from 
Prof. Norton’s library have also been 
carefully arranged in such a way as to 
bring out their interesting points, and 
have been numbered. 

Among the more considerable gifts of 
the year were $1000 from the Saturday 
Club of Boston, to be used for expensive 
works, and $5000 from Mr. Ernest 
Blaney Dane, ’92, for books in English 
history and literature. This has en- 
abled us to make very extensive addi- 
tions to our already strong collection of 
early editions of English literature of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Several friends of the Library have 
continued to make provision for regular 
additions in special fields, — Mr. H. J. 
Coolidge, ’92, for books on China; Mr. 
William Phillips, 00, for books on Lon- 
don; Mr. John Harvey Treat, ’62, for 
books on the Catacombs and early Chris- 
tian antiquities of Italy; Mr. James 
Loeb, ’88, for the publications of labor 
unions; Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., 
00, for books on Florence; Mr. Ellis L. 
Dresel, ’87, for the German drama; Mrs. 
George A. Nickerson, for books on folk- 
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lore; Mr. L. C. Tuckerman, ’97, for 
books on Mexico; Hon. E. V. Morgan, 
’90, for books on Korea; Mr. L. S. But- 
ler, 98, for books on Paris. Mr. Cut- 
ting, who spends the greater part of the 
year in Switzerland, has also undertaken 
systematically to build up the Library’s 
collection of Swiss history, and has al- 
ready sent several hundred volumes, 
bought for the most part at his own 
expense. 

In April, 1907, was received the be- 
quest from Stephen Salisbury, ’56, of 
Worcester, amounting, with interest, to 
$5120. A larger expenditure than usual 
has been possible in the Music Depart- 
ment, since the income from the Boott 
Fund, in addition to what is necessary 
for the Boott Prize, is available for pur- 
chases for the Library, and in January, 
1907, unused income amounting to $620 
had accrued on this account. 

One of the most valuable and interest- 
ing gifts of the year has been the set of 
the original issues of The Spectator, 
which formerly belonged to Edmund 
Malone. Lately a magnificent set of the 
works of Frederick the Great has been 
received as a gift from the German Em- 
peror, a token of his satisfaction with 
the exchange of professors established 
between Harvard University and the 
German universities. 

William Coolidge Lane, ’81, Librarian. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The School shows this year a moder- 
ate but encouraging increase in attend- 
ance over last year. The total number 
of students registered is 324 as compared 
with 296 at this time last year. They 
are divided as follows: 1st year, 102; 
2d year, 70; 3d year, 62; 4th year, 
64; Special, 1; Graduates, 25. 

The number in the first year, 102, as 
against 95 last year, is a little misleading 
inasmuch as it includes all men applying 
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for a degree who have registered at the 
School for the first time. The number 
includes, therefore, the men who are 
trying for advanced standing. 

The number of graduate students last 
year shows a slight falling-off from that 
of the year before in spite of the attrac- 
tion of the new buildings. The cause of 
this decrease is not evident. Indeed, if the 
records of the graduate courses for the 
last 19 years are studied, many wide 
fluctuations are found, as may be seen 
in the following table. 


Graduate Courses. 


Number of Number 
courses taken of students 


Year. Receipts 


$612 
1295 
2137 
1240 
2083 
2010 
2813.33 
2520 


1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-1900 
1900-01 
1901-02 
1902-03 
1903-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 


Noreason for the extremely low records 
in 1901-02 and in the adjoining years 
can be offered. If the number of students 
alone is considered, it will be seen that 
on the whole there has been a fairly 
steady increase in the attendance. Now- 
adays so many different courses are not 
taken by a single student as formerly, 
because the courses are longer and more 
thorough. 

In the Summer Courses there was an 
increase of two in the number of stu- 
dents over last year, although the num- 
ber of courses taken and the receipts were 
slightly less. A considerable falling-off 
would not have been surprising, in view 
of the fact that the attendance a year ago 
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was swelled by many men who came to 
Boston to attend the sessions of the 
American Medical Association and 
stayed over for the summer courses in 
medicine. The most striking feature of 
this year’s courses was the marked in- 
crease in the number of students electing 
Pediatrics, 26 as compared with 14 last 
year. A study of the different summer 
courses shows that the number of lab- 
oratory courses taken has steadily de- 
creased, while the number of clinical 
courses attended has rapidly increased. 
This condition is shown by the following 
table. 
Summer Courses. 


Clinical 
“~ courses taken. 


Receipts 
Total number 
of courses 
Number of 
Laboratory 
courses taken. 
Number of 


2294 


The Boston Society of Medical Sci- 
ences is closely identified with all the 
scientific work done in the laboratory 
and clinical departments of the School. 
It holds meetings once or twice a month 
throughout the School year in the am- 
phitheatre of the Pathological Building. 
This year it has decided to give up its 
student admission tickets and admit to 
its sessions all students of the School 
free of charge. It has also voted to invite 
and pay the expenses of a limited num- 
ber of men in other cities, who are en- 
gaged in scientific medical work, so as to 
get them to come and report their results 
at its meetings. The presence of such a 
society and the high character of much 
of the work presented at its meetings 
must have a very stimulating effect on 
some, at least, of the students going 
through the School. All members of the 
Society receive gratis the Journal of 
Medical Research, in which are published 
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most of the papers read at its meetings. 
This is due to the fact that the funds of 
the Society in excess of its needs go to 
the support of the Journal. 

F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


MUSIC. 


The Division of Music is again able 
to record a most encouraging growth in 
numbers. Twelve years ago there were 
41 students, last year 210, this year 
about 260 have elected courses in music. 
This growth is chiefly shown in the broad 
literary and historical courses and it is 
the policy of the Division to foster this 
natural tendency, for, while courses will 
always be given on the grammar and 
theory of music and in orchestration and 
free composition, in the nature of things 
to one man who has the special aptitude 
to profit by them, there are dozens of 
men who should yain some knowledge 
of the art of music in its broadest signi- 
ficance and should become familiar with 
the lives and standard compositions of 
the great composers. This year Music 3 
— the History of Music — has about 160 
students and Music 4 — Musical Analy- 
sis and Appreciation — about 40. 

Harvard Alumni who are interested in 
the broad development of Music have re- 
cently united with prominent men from 
other universities in the following Pro- 
posal for Music in American Colleges: 


The American business or professional 
man, even though he have a college degree, 
is often without education in classical and 
modern music. When he has artistic inter- 
est, it is usually in the more tangible and 
available arts of Painting, Sculpture, Litera- 
ture, and Architecture. 

Music, the universal art, is apt to come to 
him in its more frivolous and vulgar form, 
so that he regards it only as a light diversion. 
The exceptions to this class, men who, by 
fortunate environment, have experience of 
the best music as listeners and performers, 
realize that they have an invaluable resource 
and a quickened sense of beauty, that if such 
opportunity could be extended, in some 
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degree, to the average college man, he would 
also gain a higher appreciation of the dignity 
of the art, and a considerable addition to the 
sum of his cultivation. 

But many men cannot profit by such op- 
portunity after their school and college days. 
Only at the impressionable age can their 
interest be aroused, and a love of music im- 
planted. 

Several American universities have flour- 
ishing departments of music for the tech- 
nical training of students who are specially 
interested; but few give a systematic expo- 
sition of the esthetics as a necessary sup- 
plement to this theoretical work, from which 
also the general body of undergraduates can 
profit. 

An intelligent appreciation of music should 
not be confined to the few who are able to 
perform, but should be acquired by all who 
have a normal, though latent, sense of mus- 
ical beauty. This may be done by listening to 
performances of master-works accompanied 
by comment on the form and character of the 
composition with such repetition of parts as 
will give a clear impression of the whole. 

As an aid to the cultivation of the Ameri- 
can college student, it is proposed: 

(1) That a uniform series of eight monthly 
expositions of classical and modern chamber 
music be given in eastern universities and 
colleges in the academic year of 1907-08 by 
Mr. Arthur Whiting, who will be assisted in 
some of the performances by suitable artists. 

(2) That heads of music departments, or 
other representatives of colleges, in which 
these expositions are given, shall act as an 
advisory committee with Mr. Whiting. 

(3) That a sum of money be contributed 
by individuals for the necessary expenses; 
subscriptions being for the general fund or 
for single colleges as designated. 

Treasurer, 
Charles O. Brewster, Harvard A.B. ’79, 
26 Liberty St., New York City. 

Communications for further details may be 

addressed to 
Walter R. Spalding, 
5 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

(Signed) 

William P. Bigelow, M.A., 
Professor of Music, Amherst College. 
Hugh A. Clarke, Mus.D., 
Prof. of Music, University of Pennsylvania. 
Frederick 8. Converse, 
Formerly Asst. Prof. of Music, Harvard. 
Hollis E. Dann, 

Professor of Music, Cornell University. 
Horatio Parker, M.A., Mus.D. Cantab., 
Dean of the Dept. of Music, Yale University. 
Sumner Salter, 

Director of Music, Williams College. 
Rudolph E. Schirmer, 
Class of ’80, Princeton University. 
Walter R. Spalding, 
Asst. Professor of Music, Harvard University. 
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These eight monthly recitals will 
therefore be given at Harvard during 
the winter in the Lecture Hall of the 
Fogg Art Museum and will be open only 
to students and officers of the University. 
The programs, consisting of classical 
and modern chamber music for voice, 
pianoforte, and strings, will present a 
comparative historical and national view 
of the art; the characteristics of each 
period, school, and composer will be in- 
dicated further by comment and repe- 
tition in the course of the expositions. 
This project is already arousing much 
interest among the students and bids 
fair to be an important feature in the 
vital artistic development which is such 
a characteristic feature in the Harvard 
of to-day. 

W. R. Spalding, ’87. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


At a meeting of the Associates of 
Radcliffe College held on Oct. 16, it was 
announced that Mrs. Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz had bequeathed the sum of $2000 
to be used for the benefit of the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society. It was also an- 
nounced that the Elizabeth Allen Paton 
Fellowship of $100, established in 1905- 
06 by Lucy Allen Paton in memory of 
her mother, is to be continued for the 
year 1907-08. This Fellowship is to be 
awarded to a graduate student who has 
already begun some piece of advanced 
research in the department of English or 
Modern Languages, which she wishes to 
complete at Radcliffe, the fellowship to 
be awarded without regard to her finan 
cial circumstances, and as a recognition 
of her character and ability. At the same 
meeting Mrs. Esther Fisher Hallowell 
Morse submitted her resignation from 
the Associates, because she had gone to 
live in Kansas City. It was voted that 
her resignation be accepted with deep 
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regret, and that the thanks of the Asso- 
ciates for her services be sent to her. 

The College has received from the 
Graduate Club of 1907 a chair which is 
to be placed in the Ghirlandajo Room 
of Agassiz House. The Class of 1897, 
which celebrated its tenth anniversary 
during Commencement Week, 1907, 
has given to the College a clock to be 
built in the main reading-room of the 
new library. The clock is to be made 
of white Italian marble, 28 inches in 
diameter, with raised bronze rings and 
figures, and hands to match. 

On May 28 the following act was 
passed by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature: “Radcliffe College may accept, 
receive and take, by gift, grant, devise 
or otherwise, and may hold any real 
and personal estate within or without 
the Commonwealth, to an amount not 
exceeding five million dollars, and may 
sell and dispose at its discretion of any 
real or personal estate within or without 
the Commonwealth which has been or 
may hereafter be given, granted or de- 
vised to it . . . provided, however, that 
nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to give to said corporation any 
greater exemption from taxation than 
it now has under the constitution and 
laws of the Commonwealth. This act 
shall take effect upon its passage.” 

The total registration on Nov. 1 was 
418, less by 36 than the number at the 
corresponding time last year. A com- 
parison of the registration for the last 
ten years shows that the number of 
students has risen and fallen with some 
regularity. When the number has been 
large, as in ’98, ’01, ’03, and ’06, there 
has been a marked decrease in the next 
year, followed, in the first three instances, 
by an increase in the year after. The 
number of new students this year is 
143, 116 of them from New England. 63 
are Freshmen, 2 of whom were admitted 
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in 06. Two of the Freshmen come froia 
New York, one from Georgia, the rest 
from Massachusetts. 52 of them were 
prepared in public schools, 10 (against 
6 in ’06) in private schools, and 1 by 
private tutors. 13 Freshmen are Episco- 
palians, 11 are Congregationalists, 10 
are Roman Catholics, 9 are Unitarians, 
and the remainder represent 7 different 
denominations. The average age of the 
class is not quite 18, a little less than that 
of the Freshman Class last year. 

There are this year 76 special students, 
nearly half of whom have already studied 
at Radcliffe. Of the first-year special 
students, 3 are admitted for one or more 
courses on 16 points of admission exam- 
inations, according to the new arrange- 
ment which has recently been made with 
the principals of certain private schools. 
Two are admitted as special students by 
the Committee on Admission from other 
Colleges and will be assigned to a class 
rating at the end of a year if their work 
at Radcliffe justifies it. Four students 
have been admitted from other colleges to 
registration as Sophomores. 

Although the number of Freshmen 
and first-year specials shows a decrease, 
the number of graduate students has 
increased. 26 of these students have 
never studied at Radcliffe before. 17 
students hold the A.B. from Radcliffe, 
and 10 have already received the A.M. 
from Radcliffe. 4 hold the Master’s 
degree from one or another of 4 institu- 
tions other than Radcliffe. Smith is 
represented by 6 graduates; Allegheny, 
Mount Holyoke, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Wellesley each by 3; Bates, 
Bryn Mawr, and Tufts each by 2; and 
Boston University, Colby, College for 
Women (Columbia, S. C.), Colorado, 
Dalhousie, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Oberlin, Olivet, Ripon, the 
Universities of Chicago and Michigan, 
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Vassar, West Virginia University, and 
Wilson, each by 1. The department of 
English seems unusually attractive to the 
candidates for the Master’s degree this 
year, for 15 out of the 25 candidates are 
working in this department. The next 
most popular department is the Classics 
with 4 candidates for the second degree. 
3 other candidates are working in His- 
tory, 2 in Romance Languages, and 1 
in Germanic Languages. 35 of the grad- 
uate students have been teachers since 
taking their first degree, and 7 of these 
are teachers in active service. Several 
graduate students are working with a 
view to becoming candidates for the 
Doctor’s degree. 

The scholarships for 1907-08 have 
been awarded to the following students: 
Florence A. Gragg, A.B. Radcliffe, ’99, 
A.M. ’06; Margaret C. Waites, A.B. 
Radcliffe, 05, A.M. ’06; Margaret G. 
Batchelder, A.B. Allegheny, ’00; Doro- 
thy Foster, A.B. Bryn Mawr, ’04; Doro- 
thea K. Jewett, A.B. University of Cali- 
fornia, 05, A.M. ’06; Kate Fairbanks 
Puffer, A.B. Smith, 00; Mabelle C. 
Dame, Florence E. Lahee, Elizabeth C. 
Singleton, of the Class of 08; Marion W. 
Bowler and Marjorie Fay, who are 
completing their work for the degree in 
three years, Dorothea Clapp, Emma 
Frost, Blanche Evelyn Spring, Edna 
T. Wilson, of the Class of 09; Ruth M. 
Brigham, Ruth A. Finberg, Miriam C. 
Foster, Florence L. Ordway, Eleanor 
Richardson, Frances E. White, of the 
Class of ’10. Five of these students have 
already held Radcliffe scholarships; 
five are candidates for the A.B. degree 
with distinction in 1908, one in Ger- 
manic languages, one in History, one in 
Chemistry, and two in general subjects. 
All of the 15 undergraduates who have 
been awarded scholarships for 1907-08 
come from Massachusetts. Two of them 
were prepared at the Cambridge Latin 
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School, two at the Girls’ Latin School, 
Boston, and one at each of the following 
schools: Girls’ High School, Boston, 
the Dedham, Dorchester, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Newton, Quincy, and Waltham 
High Schools, the Latin High School, 
Somerville, the Boston Normal School, 
and Robinson Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 

173 half-courses are offered in 1907- 
08, of which 1224 are now given by 96 
professors, instructors, and assistants 
in Harvard University. 49 students are 
taking, at Harvard University, courses 
in the Primarily for Graduates group 
which are open to students in Radcliffe: 
of these students 20 are taking courses 
in Classical Philology, 8 in Philosophy, 
8 in Education, 3 in German, 3 in Music, 
2 in Fine Arts, 2 in Mathematics; 1 is 
taking a course in Indic Philology, 1 in 
Comparative Philology, and 1 in His- 
tory. 

104 candidates were examined in June 
and September, 1907, for admission to 
the Freshman Class. 


Admitted 
Admitted ‘Clear’ Rejected 
June 82 29 5 
September 11 6 


93 
Total rejected 11 


104 


The Radcliffe Art Club of 1903-04 
gave to the library photographs of 
“Roman Mosaics” supplementing the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Higginson. 
The Art Club of 1904-05 gave a portfolio 
in which to keep these photographs. 
Recently additional photographs of 
mosaics have been given by a few Rad- 
cliffe graduates. 

The date when the new library build- 
ing will be finished is uncertain. It is 
probable that the books cannot be moved 
from their present quarters until after 
the new year. 

The sum of $75,000 has been gener- 
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ously given by the friends of the College 
for a permanent endowment fund. It 
will be used for the running expenses 
of the library. The permanent equip- 
ment is not yet assured, however, in spite 
of the earnest efforts of the Alumnae, 
who must still raise $5500 of the $20,000 
originally proposed as an equipment 
fund that would make ample provision 
for furnishing the building. In 1905, 
nearly $6000 was added to the endow- 
ment fund by three performances of 
The Mikado, and three of The Pirates 
of Penzance given in Boston by Radcliffe 
and Harvard graduates. One year more 
of equal success will see the desired end 
attained. It is, therefore, proposed to 
give three performances of Patience 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, in the early part 
of December. 

Regular class work began in the 
gymnasium on the last Friday in Octo- 
ber. The director reports a registration 
of 194 already. The number will doubt- 
less increase. More students are playing 
hockey this fall than ever before. The 
hockey field is to be repaired, and will 
be ready for use in the spring. 

The chaplains who conduct morning 
prayers in 1907-08 are Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D., Rev. George Hodges, 
D.D., Rev. James Hardy Ropes, D.D., 
and Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D. 

From June 21 to July 1 at Silver Bay 
on Lake George was held the Eastern 
Students’ Conference of the National 
Board of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. About 800 students from 
over a hundred colleges, preparatory and 
normal schools of the Eastern States 
gathered there for instruction and inspi- 
ration. Among the speakers and Bible 
Class leaders were Dr. Denison of Bos- 
ton, Dean Hodges, Mr. Janvier of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Robert Speer, Rev. 
Timothy Stone, and Dr. C. C. Hall. 
This year the Radcliffe delegation num- 
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bered 21, and was therefore for the first 
time included in the large delegations 
which are entitled to one representative 
for every 20 members on the Student 
and Athletic Boards. 

The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation of Radcliffe is represented in 
Calcutta, India, by Alice M. Newell, 02. 
Miss Newell is doing good work among 
the girls of the different mission schools 
about Calcutta, and is helping to bring 
new pleasures as well as new truths into 
their lives. Her latest feat has been to 
teach the Indian girls to play basket- 
ball. Miss Newell is partly supported by 
Radcliffe College girls and graduates 
who are in sympathy with her work. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
held its quarter-centennial meeting as the 
guest of the Boston Branch from Nov. 5 
to 9. Several distinguished speakers 
from various parts of the country, 
Pres. Eliot, Pres. Van Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin, Pres. Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr, Mr. Talcott Williams 
of Philadelphia, and Prof. Paul Clemen 
addressed the Association. The mem- 
bers of the Association were entertained 
on Nov. 7 in Cambridge, and on the 
evening of that day the meeting was held 
in the theatre of Agassiz House. The 
speakers were Prof. Palmer, Prof. James, 
President Taylor and Miss Leach of 
Vassar. 

The total amount of the Students’ 
Aid Fund is now $783.32. Of this the 
alumnae of Miss Brown’s School of 
Boston, the founders of this fund, have 
contributed $766.32. The other $17 
has come from individual subscriptions. 
The committee in charge of this fund 
have lent $275 for ’07-08: $100 to each 
of two Seniors, who are to return the 
money before June 30, 1910, and $75 to 
a third student. The committee hopes 
that the voluntary subscriptions will be 
many and large, for it is proposed to 
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make a loan in the future of at least $200 
each year to members of the Senior 
class. 

At the meeting of the Associates on 
Oct. 16, Elizabeth Briggs, °87, was 
elected Associate for a term of three 
years from 1907, at the nomination of 
the Alumnae. 

‘The very able committee, the Dean, 
Miss Yerxa, Mrs. Barton, Mrs. Park- 
man and Mr. Cabot, who were in charge 
ot the preparations for the opening of 
Grace Hopkinson Eliot Hall for the 
year, succeeded in putting the house 
itself in order in time for the first dinner 
on the opening day of the term, Sept. 26. 
There are now 35 students in residence. 


ALUMNAE. 
The officers of the Radcliffe Club of 


New York for this year are: Pres., Anna 
Norwood Davis, 93; vice-pres., Edith 
M. Coe, ’01; sec., Grace Hollingsworth, 
°03; treas., Agnes Opdyke, ’04. The 
officers of the Radcliffe Club of Provi- 
dence are: Chairman, Maude L. Fel- 
lows, 98; sec. and treas., Louise N. 
Valpey, ’01. Two recent graduates who 
are living in Evanston, IIl., propose to 
unite the other students living in and 
about Chicago to form a Radcliffe Club 
of Chicago. It is intended to hold at an 
early date the first meeting of these 
former students. 

Bertha M. Boody, the second vice- 
president of the Radcliffe Alumnae 
Association, has resigned from member- 
ship on the Board of Management of the 
Association because she is to spend the 
winter in study in Rome. Her position 
has been filled by Mabel E. Harris, 97, 
formerly a director, and the vacancy 
caused by Miss Harris’s change of office 
has been filled by the appointment of 
Gertrude Weeks, ’04, as director for one 
year from 1907. ° 

Helen L. Reed, ’90, has recently writ- 
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ten a book published by Little, Brown 
& Co. The book, “‘Napoleon’s Young 
Neighbor,” is based on the recollections 
of Betsey Balcombe, who as a young 
girl lived in St. Helena during Napoleon’s 
exile. Rachel Kent Fitz, 94, has written 
a paper on “The College Woman Grad- 
uate,” in which she discusses the occu- 
pations of women graduates, and the 
preparation which college gives for the 
occupation of most graduates, that of 
teacher or home-maker. Martha T. 
Fiske has written a course of studies on 
the Biblical basis for missions, entitled 
“The Word and the World.” This 
book is published by the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. Louisa L. McCrady, 
96-97, °98-00, has a paper on “The 
Child and the Imaginative Life” in the 
Atlantic for October, 07. Helen R. 
Martin, ’95-96, has written a book of 
stories of the New Mennonites which 
the Century Co. publishes with the 
title, “The Betrothal of Elypholate.” 
Agnes Morgan, ’01, has had three plays 
accepted by Mr. E. H. Sothern, When 
Two Write History, The Professor's 
Assistant, and John Gates: District 
Attorney. Lucy A. Paton, Ph.D. ’02, 
has demonstrated that the main outline 
of the Story of Grisandole is derived 
from one of the common stock of folk- 
tales of Oriental origin; and that the 
variations are due to an early Celtic 
Story of Merlin. 

The following former students have 
received for 1907-08: 
Katharine C. Berry, ’98, is teaching in 
the Roland Park Country School, Balti- 
more, Md.; Mary Bacon, ’00, in Miss 
Head’s School, Berkeley, Cal.; Mar- 
jorie N. Weeks, ’00, in the High School, 
Winchester; Emma B. Harris, ’00-07, 
in the Morris High School, New York; 
Sarah R. Armington, ’02, in the High 
School, Auburn, N. Y.; Beatrice Ben- 
nett, 03, and Charlotte F. Babcock, ’06, 


appointments 
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are teaching in Miss Carroll’s School, 
Boston; Frances Hardon, ’02, is teach- 
ing in The Misses Mays’ School, Boston; 
Mary A. Tucker, ’02, in the H. Thane 
Miller School, Cincinnati; Jennie Ricker, 
’02-04, in the High School, Rochester, 
N. H.; Mary L. Coleman, ’03, in the 
Blanchard-Gamble School, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal.; Louise Crockett, ’04, in the 
High School, Norwood; Mabel R. Wil- 
son, 04, in the Bethlehem Preparatory 
School, Bethlehem, Pa.; Clara P. 
Briggs, 05, in the High School, Free- 
port, Me.; Julia Connor, ’05, in the 
High School, Watertown; Marian B. 
Healey, ’05, in Westbrook Seminary, 
Portland, Me.; Ethel Jacobs, ’05, in the 
High School, Salem; Gertrude E. 
Myles, ’05, in the High School, South- 
bridge; Mary G. Pickett, ’05, in the 
High School, Chesterfield, N. H.; Sarah 
M. Damon, °05, in the High School, 
Westfield; Mary E. Grimes, ’06, in the 
High School, Indianapolis; Helen M. 
Emery, ’06, in the High School, Hunt- 
ington; Gertrude A. Montague, ’06, 
in the High School, Littleton; Harriet 
H. Parmenter, ’06, in the High School, 
Littleton, N. H.; Lefee Ayer, ’07, in 
the High School, Granby; May H. 
Baker, ’07, in a grammar school, Sayles- 
ville, R. I.; Florence N. Bridgman, ’07, 
in the High School, Middletown, Conn.; 
Annie A. Busiel, 07, in the High School, 
Newport, N. H.; Edith G. Carleton, 
’07, in the High School, West Boylston; 
Corinne B. Davis, ’07, in the High 
School, Franconia, N. H.; Eleanor T. 
Gillett, 07, in Madame Rotoli’s School, 
Boston; Ruby J. Gordon, ’07, in the 
Grammar School, New London, N. H.; 
Constance Hall, ’07, in the MacDuffie 
School, Springfield; Blanche E. Hazard, 
’07, in the High School, Brockton; Edna 
M. Hurlin, ’07, in Bridgewater; Kath- 
leen Drew, ’07, in The Misses Smith’s 
School, Cambridge; Marguerite Meéti- 
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vier, 07, in St. Mary’s School, Concord, 
N. H.; Mabel Osborne, ’07, in the 
Wayneflete School, Portland, Me.; Alice 
A. Puffer, ’07, in Black River Academy, 
Ludlow, Vt.; Mary C. Robinson, ’07, in 
a grammar school, North Abington; 
Annie B. Tufts, ’07, in Miss Simes’ and 
Miss Almon’s School, Quebec; Frances 
H. Hammond, ’06-07, in Spokane, 
Wash.; Lillian R. Ware, ’07, in the 
High School, Danforth, Me.; Mary E. 
Sears, ’06-07, in the High School, 
Haverhill; Mabel L. Robinson, ’00-03, 
is a professor in the American College 
for Girls, Constantinople; Mary L. 
Cady, ’04, is Professor of History in 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.; 
Anna C. Almy, 07, is studying in Som- 
erville College, Oxford, Eng.; Georgina 
O. Fisher, ’05-07, in the Pratt Institute 
Library School, New York; Marie L. 
Mahoney, ’07, in the Boston Normal 
School; Margery Melcher, ’07, in the 
Y. W. C. A. training-school, Chicago; 
Marion Daniels, Margaret P. Davis, 
and Mary H. Johnson, hold positions 
as tutors; Angelia M. Courtney, ’06, is 
secretary for Dr. Nathaniel B. Potter, 
New York; Marie Métivier, 04, is a 
designer in the Central Glass Works, 
Boston; Caroline E. Shute, 04-06, is 
chemist in the Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Boston; Rosa H. Heinzen, ’07, is a 
secretary in the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Frances D. MacCarthy, ’05, 
is a stenographer in the School for Social 
Workers, Boston; Therese Norton, ’06, 
is in charge of the Business Agency of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston; Margherita Sargent, 
04, is acting in Frances Wilson’s Com- 
pany. Theresa S. Haley, ’04, is investi- 
gator of women and child labor for the 
national government; she passed the 
examinations held in Boston in August 
for the government service with the 
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highest per cent. in a class of 18 men and 
7 women. 


Marriages. 

1893-95, 1896-97. Florence Dwight 
Dale to Champlin Burrage, at 
Oxford, England, Sept. 3, 1907. 

1899-1902. May Frances Waldo, to 

Edwin Hipkiss, Sept. 17, 1907. 

Marian Dickinson Campbell to 

Alfred Howe Terry, at Hartford, 

Conn., Nov. 21, 1907. 

. Lillian Estelle Clark to George 
Richardson, at Somerville, Oct. 30, 
1907. 

. Olivia Clifford Harriman to Her- 
vey Foster Armington, at Brook- 
line, Oct. 2, 1907. 

. Margaret Eaton Breed to Henry 
Gerber Reist, at South Hanover, 
Aug. 10, 1907. 

. Blanche Bonnelle to Elliott Brad- 
ford Church, at Boston, Oct. 24, 
1907. 

. Fanny Louise Lawrence to Robert 
Duncan Reynolds, at Sharon, Oct. 
3, 1907. 

. Adelaide Hammond Crowley to 
Rudolph Welcker, at Cuttingsville, 
Vt., Aug. 24, 1907. 

. Ethel Marion Tarbox to Charles 
Frank Prior, Aug. 1, 1907. 

. Amy Brooks to Charles Donagh 
Maginnis, at Newton Centre, Oct. 
29, 1907. 

1904-05. Mary Tuckerman Richardson 
to Robert Walcott, at Boston, 
Oct. 12, 1907. 

1904-06. Anna Johnson to Alexander 
Pell, at Géttingen, Germany, 
July 19, 1907. 
Blanche Ella 
James Lewis, 
Oct. 9, 1907. 
Edna Pollard Jones to Rev. Ab- 
bot Peterson, at Weston, Sept. 28, 
1907. 


1899. 


Moore to John 
at Watertown, 
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1906-07. Mary Tudor to Roland Gray, 
at Boston, Sept. 25, 1907. 


Death. 


1891-92. Helen Gilman Nichols, Sept. 22, 
1907. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


With no heavy cloud hanging over 
intercollegiate athletics the chief topic 
of conversation during the fall was foot- 
ball. The new coach, Mr. Crane, was 
an unknown quantity, and the fact that 
he had never won his football “H” of 
course furnished material for the 
“knockers.” The majority, however, 
were inclined to defer to Capt. Parker’s 
judgment and trust that Coach Crane’s 
skill in other sports would be of strategi- 
cal value. His choice of coaches was also 
very favorably received, and it was gen- 
erally felt that he was satisfactory to the 
squad. The discipline was somewhat 
relaxed, so that it was not regarded as 
a criminal offense for a player to have a 
day off now and then for other reasons 
than injuries. In matters of policy no 
important changes were made. Coach 
Crane was familiar with Mr. Reid’s 
methods, and no one has complained 
that the latter’s two years of hard work 
went for nothing. A minor change was 
the postponement of secret practice until 
shortly before the Yale game. Interest 
in the team as expressed by cheering and 
demonstrations was as strong as ever, 
and indeed many complaints were heard 
because the excitement was somewhat 
discouraged during the early part of the 
season, in order that the climax might 
not be reached before the end. 

A willingness to take part in outside 
work of a political or social nature seems 
to be growing in the University. Social 
service work in some form is, of course, 
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not new, but the number of boys’ clubs 
and undertakings of a similar sort is on 
the increase. ‘The undergraduates who 
join in these movements do not confine 
themselves to serious instruction, but in 
many cases act as athletic coaches, and 
try to provide a helpful social life for the 
poorer class of boys in Boston. Further- 
more, a large number are realizing the 
advisability of informing themselves on 
practical political conditions before they 
are brought directly to face them after 
leaving college. The Political Club has 
endeavored to engage suitable speakers, 
but of more immediate practical value 
is the work of the Good Government 
League, which offers to a large number 
of men the opportunity they desire. 
Investigating the records of candidates 
for office is no easy task, but it gives a 
clear knowledge of actual conditions — 
one which could not be gained from a 
study of textbooks. Watching at the 
polls is also undertaken by many, not 
only from a desire to be of assistance, 
but also to gain experience in the ma- 
chinery of politics. 

Memorial Hall still continues to be a 
problem. Owing to the large number 
who have formed the habit of eating at 
clubs and public restaurants and board- 
ing-houses, there seems to be little senti- 
ment left to induce men to eat at Me- 
morial. And indeed they cannot be 
blamed for choosing the place where they 
can get satisfactory food at the cheapest 
price. Memorial is at a disadvantage, 
however, for the public places are al- 
lowed to go into bankruptcy every now 
and then, while the Harvard Dining 
Association must remain solvent. An- 
other handicap lies in the very necessary 
but extensive improvements which were 
made two years ago. The interest and 
instalments on the debt incurred are 
fixed charges, so that for every member 
who leaves the Hall the proportion paid 
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by each man is increased. This does not 
account entirely for the general impres- 
sion that the price of board at Memorial 
is higher than the number of men served 
would justify. This impression is gen- 
eral, and its foundation probably lies in 
the extra expense of the large variety of 
foods offered, a variety which is impos- 
sible in even the higher priced outside 
boarding-places. In time it may become 
necessary to reduce this variety and to 
include practically everything under a 
general weekly charge. The Hall has 
been helped somewhat by the presence 
of training-tables to which it has ca- 
tered successfully. For the first part of 
the season the University football team 
ate there and obtained satisfactory food 
at a much lower price than is offered by 
the Union or at private quarters. Screens 
were used to divide off the training- 
table section, and these can be moved to 
include any number of tables reserved 
for this purpose. 

In commemoration of the 300th anni- 
versary of the birth of John Harvard 
the Memorial Society planned a stren- 
uous week of celebrations. The two 
most prominent features were a dinner 
in Memorial Hall on Nov. 26 and on 
Friday of the same week a torchlight 
procession to the Stadium followed by a 
bonfire. At the time of going to press it 
is impossible to prophesy how successful 
these ceremonies will be. Some criticism 
was heard with regard to a bonfire as a 
fitting tribute, but as the Faculty refused 
to take any part in the celebration of the 
anniversary and no one could be found to 
write a masque appropriate to the occa- 
sion, this seemed to be the only plan 
which would insure a reasonable amount 
of support by the undergraduates. At 
the dinner it was planned to invite dis- 
tinguished graduates to speak and to 
have as guests representatives from 
Harvard clubs of various cities. It was 
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planned to make it a large dinner, and 
seats were sold to any undergraduate or 
graduate. President Eliot consented to 
preside. Some official recognition of the 
occasion was taken in deciding to hold a 
memorial Chapel service on the morning 
of the 29th. Lectures were arranged on 
“John Harvard’s Life” and “John 
Harvard in England,” and the Univers- 
ity Library, through Mr. W. C. Lane, 
Librarian of the University and also 
President of the Memorial Society, ar- 
ranged to place on exhibition a collec- 
tion of mementoes of John Harvard, and 
many contemporary books and objects 
of interest. 

Debating has this fall undergone its 
annual reorganization, and appears to 
be struggling toward a far-distant goal — 
that of efficiency and general participa- 
tion. The men most closely identified 
with its interests evidently realize that 
debating is degenerating to a serious 
pursuit for a few men rather than ad- 
vancing to meet with the codperation 
of the undergraduates at large. Last 
year the upperclass teams were aban- 
doned and two clubs, the Forum and 
Agora, were formed, but asthe system of 
debates did not differ greatly from the 
previous year they were not much more 
successful. Under the new plan the 
Debating Council takes no initiative in 
the formation of clubs except in the 
Freshman Class. The Council, however, 
expresses itself as willing to aid in the 
formation of informal discussion clubs 
and to give them every facility at its 
command. It is hoped that the freedom 
of these groups will increase and broad- 
en the interest in debating, but whether 
it will prove more successful than the 
previous system remains to be seen. As 
the Pasteur Medal could not be regularly 
awarded under these conditions it is 
planned, if the consent of the French 
Department can be obtained, to choose 
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two teams by open competition and con- 
fer the medal upon the best individual 
debater in a matched debate between 
these two teams. The Freshman debat- 
ing club was organized in October, and 
following last year’s plan the members 
were divided into two camps. From 
these camps teams were picked each 
week to debate against each other. The 
annual outside debate will probably be 
held in March with the Yale Freshmen. 

On its twenty-fifth anniversary the 
Coéperative Society is able to report 
the largest sales since it was opened. Of 
more interest to its customers, however, 
are the improvements which have been 
made during the past summer. In order 
to relieve the cramped condition of sev- 
eral departments, the second floor, 
formerly occupied by tenants, has been 
fitted up for the use of the men’s fur- 
nishings and tailoring departments pre- 
viously quartered in the basement. ‘Their 
new location is much pleasanter and al- 
lows the management to carry a larger 
and more attractive stock. The base- 
ment is now given up to the furniture 
department, which until recently had 
been forced to display the greater part of 
its stock in a near-by building. The total 
sales of the Society amounted to $281,- 
943.56, an increase of $32,692.12, or 
about 12 per cent over last year. One 
fact of interest which appears in the re- 
port is the statement that 59 per cent of 
the sales were to members, a fact which 
perhaps accounts for the dividend of 
8 per cent, a very fair profit considering 
the expenses incurred for improvements. 

Another of those numerous occasions 
on which the wishes of the Corporation 
and the undergraduates fail to coincide 
developed with the question of extra 
seats for the Yale game. Impelled by 
the fear, real or fancied, of fire or acci- 
dent, the authorities instructed the Ath- 
letic Committee not to allow the erection 
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of a high wooden stand at the end of 
the Stadium. Arguments based on the 
more than sufficient strength of the 
stands in previous years and on the ade- 
quate fire protection were of no avail, 
and the Distribution Committee was 
faced with the unpleasant proposition 
of satisfying every one with about 10,000 
fewer seats. ‘I'wo years ago over 3000 
applications could not be filled, so that 
this year the number of tickets sold to 
each person was limited to two. This 
reduction did not result in loud com- 
mendation of the thoughtfulness of the 
Corporation in providing for the safety 
of the spectators. In fact, the opinion 
that this cautiousness was unnecessary 
and unwarranted was practically unani- 
mous. 

Senior Class buttons apparently have 
many champions, for although many 
dissenting voices were heard outside, 
the Senior Class voted to adopt them by 
a large majority of those present at the 
meeting. That the wearing of distinctive 
buttons during the Senior year will ever 
become a rival of the cap and gown is 
doubtful, for their theoretical value has 
not thus far been borne out by practice. 

At the Faculty reception to Freshmen 
Dean Briggs presided, and speeches were 
made by President Eliot, Prof. Bliss 
Perry, Prof. E. C. Moore, and, for the 
recent graduates, A. C. Blagden, 2L. 
On this occasion the Living-Room of the 
Union was filled to overflowing, for 
many graduates 
were anxious to hear the President. The 
reception at Brooks House was attended 
by over 400. G. Emerson, ’08, president 
of the Association, presided, and the 
speakers were Dean Hurlbut, Mr. C. M. 
Stearns, S. Ervin, ’08, and A. L. Thayer, 
"04, the new graduate secretary. Other 
societies also held receptions and small 
smokers were given by Seniors and 
Juniors, following the plan of last year. 


upperclassmen and 
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The Musical Clubs were granted per- 
mission by the Faculty to take a Western 
trip during the Christmas recess. If 
suitable financial arrangements can be 
made, concerts will be given in several 
large Western cities. — A series of lecture 
recitals has been arranged in order to 
cultivate a wider appreciation of music, 
and the movement is apparently suc- 
cessful, as the Fogg Lecture-Room was 
crowded for the first lecture. — The 
Cercle Frangais will present on Dec. 11 
and 13 three short plays entitled, J’ invite 
le Colonel, by Labiche; Gringoire, by de 
Banville; and La Gifle, by Dreyfus. — 
The Lampoon has elected as regular 
editors: R. R. Clark, ’09, and R. S, 
Hoar, 09; and as business editors, J. 
Brewer, 10, T. I. H. Powel, ’10, and 
S. C. Lawrence, °10.— Archbishop 
O’Connell, of Boston, has recently as- 
signed a large house on the corner of 
Mt. Auburn and De Wolf Streets to the 
Catholic Club, which had _ previously 
been quartered in Phillips Brooks 
House. This house will be used for 
smoke-talks and will be very convenient 
for Catholics who come to Cambridge 
each day from their homes. One reason 
for desiring the change was the prohibi- 
tion of smoking in Brooks House, a 
regulation which has forced the Club to 
secure Holden Chapel for many of its 
meetings. 

A list of the more prominent under- 
graduate activities follows, together with 
the names of the officers connected with 
each: University Football: B. Parker, 
08, capt.; P. E. Dutcher, ’08, manager; 
J. Crane, Jr., 90, head coach. Univer- 
sity Baseball: C. R. Leonard, ’08, capt.; 
D. S. Brigham, ’08, manager; L. P. 
Pieper, ’03, head coach. University 
Crew: J. Richardson, Jr., ’08, capt.; 
K. Howes, ’08, manager; J. Wray, head 
coach. University Track Team: L. P. 
Dodge, 08, capt.; G. Emerson, ’08, 
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manager; W. F. Garcelon, 95, head 
coach. The Crimson: D. S. Brigham, 
’08, pres.; A. W. Hinkel, ’08, managing 
editor; A. G. Cable, 09, P. M. Henry, 
09, J. A. Locke, ’09, assistant managing 
editors; J. M. Groton, ’09, sec.; J. S. 
Whitney, ’08, business manager. The 
Lampoon: K. G. Carpenter, ’08, pres.; 
M. M. Osborne, ’08, Ibis; L. C. Jo- 
sephs, Jr., ’08, treas.; J. Curtiss, ’09, 
sec. — The Advocate: E. B. Sheldon, 
’08, pres.; K. B. Townsend, ’08, sec.; 
G. A. Rivinius, 07, manager. — The 
Monthly: J. H. Wheelock, ’08, pres.; 
R. Altrocchi, ’08, sec.; H. M. Pitman, 
’09, business manager. — Phillips Brooks 
House Association: G. Emerson, ’08, 
pres.; G. G. Ball, ’08, vice-pres.; J. S. 
Whitney, ’08, treas.; L. K. Lunt, ’09, 
sec.; A. L. Thayer, ’04, graduate secre- 
tary. — Harvard Union: G. G. Ball, 
’08, vice-pres.; G. G. Bacon, ’08, sec. 
D. S. Brigham, ’08. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football, 


As usual the football squad was called 
back several days before the opening of 
College. It cannot be said that there was 
really a lack of material, but the weak- 
ness of several positions made necessary 
a few vital shifts, and these with minor 
injuries kept the situation in a very un- 
settled condition for several weeks. The 
ends proved as much of a problem as 
ever. Bird and Macdonald seemed to 
lead in the race, but the former was out 
of the game for some time, so that several 
others received experience in the harder 
games. Browne, M. C. Peirce, Foster, 
and Houston were given the most atten- 
tion, and Browne seemed to have the 
most promise. Inches, and Fish of last 
year’s Freshman team, were the only 
likely tackles, so that Burr was moved 
from guard to this position early in the 
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season, and later Kennard, who played 
end in the Yale game last year, was also 
shifted to tackle. This necessitated 
changing Capt. Parker from centre to 
guard. W. Peirce, the other guard, was 
not much superior to Hoar, who substi- 
tuted for Parker. The best centre proved 
to be Grant, who formerly was tried at 
end. Nourse was heavier, but slower and 
less aggressive. ‘There was a close race 
between Starr and Newhall for quarter- 
back, and although the latter seemed to 
have a slight advantage, Starr was con- 
sidered so valuable to the team that he 
was tried at halfback in the absence of 
Wendell, who was on probation until the 
hour examinations. Rand proved the 
best all-round halfback, Lockwood’s only 
advantage being his speed. Gilbert and 
Cutting were also tried out at half. Ap- 
pollonio was easily the strongest fullback, 
with Waterbury as a substitute, or pos- 
sibly Lockwood. 

The playing during the first part of the 
season was, to say the least, erratic. The 
only large scores were made against Bates 
and Bowdoin. Only one touchdown was 
made against the strong Annapolis team, 
and in the Brown and Springfield games, 
won by narrow margins, the opponents 
scored first. Much of Harvard’s strength 
depended upon the old-fashioned game, 
although now and then a forward pass or 
onside kick was successfully worked. 

Head Coach Crane secured some very 
valuable men as assistants. Among them 
were O. F. Cutts, ’01, tackle on Camp- 
bell’s winning team, and L. H. Leary, ’03, 
end on the 1905 team. C. D. Daly, ’01, 
who has since played on West Point, was 
a very valuable man in developing the 
backs. Through his influence, E. Graves, 
a former West Point tackle, was secured 
for a short time to assist in coaching the 
line, especially on the defense. Other 
coaches were R. W. P. Brown, ’98, and 
T. Graydon, ’03. The schedule with the 
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scores, except the Yale, played Nov. 23, 
after the Magazine went to press, was as 
follows: 

. H., 5; Bowdoin, 0. 

. H., 30; U. of Maine, 0. 

. H., 33; Bates, 4. 

. H., 18; Williams, 0. 

. H., 6; Annapolis, 0. 

. H., 9; Springfield Training Sch. , 5. 

. H., 6; Brown, 5. 

. H., 15; Indians, 23. 

. H., 0; Dartmouth, 22. 


In spite of the large number of men 
who signified their intention to try for the 
Freshman football team, the coaches 
were short of men for the backfield, and 
up to the time of writing the team has not 
won a game. Considerable complaint 
was made against officials, and in the 
Exeter game both Coach Crane and 
Coach Hall of the Freshmen insisted that 
Exeter’s touchdown was illegal. A tour- 
nament was planned in order to give the 
Freshmen who were not needed on the 
team an opportunity to play. N. L. Hall, 
’07, coached the team, assisted by G. M. 
Orr, ’08. E. Harding of Groton was 
elected captain. The schedule together 
with scores is as follows: 


2. H. 1911, 11; Groton, 23. 
. 1911, 0; Exeter, 6 (disputed). 
. 1911, 0; Brown, 1911, 5. 
. 1911, 0; Worcester Acad., 6. 
.1911, 0; Yale, 1911, 6. 


The second team tied Andover 0 to 0, 
and was beaten by Exeter, 11 to 0, and 
by the Brown second team, 20 to 6. Some 
graduate captains offered individual cups 
to the members of the winning class foot- 
ball team. The championship series was 
arranged on the old basis instead of a 
round-robin tournament which was tried 
last year. Officials for all the University 
games except that with Yale were chosen 
from a selected list by the Central Board. 
The Yale game officials, although not 
left to this board, were chosen promptly 
and without any of the feeling which arose 
last year. 
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Crack 


Candidates for the Track Team began 
work shortly after the opening of College. 
Preliminary to actual work a meeting of 
men interested in track athletics was held 
in the Union. At this meeting speeches 
were made by graduates and by the pre- 
sent track authorities. In addition to 
the usual appeal for men to test their 
ability, based on the large number of 
men who develop after they come to 
College, the vital importance of this 
year’s track season was urged. Har- 
vard has in its possession the first cup 
offered for track contests with Yale, but 
the present trophy will go to the team 
winning this year. Each University has 
four victories to its credit, and the win- 
ner of five meets will come into perman- 
ent possession of it. 

On Oct. 18 the Freshman meet was 
held, and drew about the same number of 
entries as last year. The only remarkable 
performance was that of H. Jaques, Jr., 
who won the mile in 4m. 37s. On 
Thursday and Friday of the following 
week the annual fall handicap meet was 
held. In this two Freshmen did excep- 
tionally well — Jaques, who won the 
half-mile, and R. C. Foster, ’11, who fin- 
ished first in the 100-yard dash. The 
most exciting race was the mile, in which 
six men finished nearly abreast. The 
other events were won as follows: 120- 
yard hurdles, W. M. Rand, ’09; 220-yard 
hurdles, R. C. Foster, ’11; Quarter-mile, 
F. M. de Selding, ’10; mile run, G. R. 
Harding, ’11; two-mile run, M. H. Whit- 
ney, 09; 220-yard dash, H. E. Keays, 
10; high jump, R. P. Pope, ’10; broad 
jump, C. C. Little, ’10; pole-vault, E. L. 
Parker, 10; shot-put, J. Palmer, 3L ; 
hammer-throw, J. G. Blaine, ’11. 

The Cross-Country Team defeated 
Technology on Nov. 1 by the score of 27 
to 53. ‘The team was composed largely of 
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new material, Capt. Crosby being the 
only point-winner who was on last year’s 
team. A cross-country race with Yale for 
the first time in the history of the sport 
was arranged, and as usual the team was 
allowed to compete in the intercollegiates 
which were scheduled for Thanksgiving 
week at Princeton. The Track and Field 
Club has continued its success of last sea- 
son, and is gradually adding to the fitting 
of its room at the Locker Building as well 
as to its collection of records. 


Rowing. 


Bumping races were the feature of 
secondary rowing again this fall, al- 
though the number of dormitory crews 
formed was seven less than last year. 
Enough men reported to form 13 eights, 
which practised for three weeks. ‘Then 
two days of bumping races were held, in 
which only three bumps were scored in 
both the first and second divisions. It 
was not a difficult matter, however, for 
the ’Varsity Crew men who lined the 
shores of the river to pick the four best 
crews, and these competed in the final 
straightaway race over the one and seven 
eighths miles course. Randolph kept the 
lead for most of the distance in this race, 
but Claverly, pulling a slower stroke, 
showed greater endurance and won near 
the finish. The winning crew holds pos- 
session of the Filley Cup for one year, 
and permanent possession of a smaller 
cup also given by B. A. G. Fuller, ’00. 
After these races the graded crews were 
formed and practised for about 10 days 
before the final races. 

The University Crew squad was called 
out early in the fall and three trial eights 
were formed. The one which bears the 
closest resemblance to a ’Varsity Crew 
was made up as follows: Stroke, E. C. 
Bacon; 7, Captain Richardson; 6, Lunt; 
5, Severance; 4, G. G. Bacon; 3, Faulk- 
ner; 2, Fish; bow, Sargent; cox., Blag- 
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den. The new Weld Boathouse has been 
used during the fall, but will not be for- 
mally opened until spring. It has storage 
room for 25 small boats and 21 eight- 
oared shells. An English shell presented 
by W. C. Baylies, 84, was tried by a 
scrub crew late in the summer at Sher- 
born on the Charles River. The gift was 
made with the idea of comparing the rela- 
tive advantages of English and American 
built shells. 


Tennis. 


All the honors went to Harvard in the 
intercollegiate tennis tournament which 
was held at Haverford shortly after the 
opening of College. Niles and Dabney 
won the doubles and in the semi-final 
round of the singles the only contestants 
left were the four members of the Harvard 
team. The final round was a surprise, as 
G. P. Gardner, ’10, the only unknown 
quantity of the team, defeated N. W. 
Niles, 09, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2. In the 
finals of the doubles Niles and A. S. Dab- 
ney, '09, defeated Gordon and Gerlach of 
Princeton, in straight sets, 6-2, 6-2, 7-5. 
Capt. C. C. Pell, 08, was defeated in the 
semi-finals. 

The University Tennis tournament be- 
gan Oct. 14 with 132 entries in the sin- 
gles, 3 more than last year, and 16 more 
than two years ago, and a proportionately 
large number in the doubies. In the sin- 
gles N. W. Niles was the winner, defeat- 
ing Pell in the final round, 6-2, 6-4, 6-0. 
Gardner defaulted in this tournament. 
The doubles were won by Dabney and 
Niles, who defeated Pell and Gardner, 
3-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4. The last tennis event 
of the season was the class champion- 
ship, which was unfinished at the time of 
going to press. 


IAotes. 


Louis P. Pieper, ’03, has been reap- 


pointed coach of the University Baseball 
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team for next season. Last year the team 
coached by him defeated Yale after a 
somewhat erratic but generally success- 
ful season, and with the exception of 
Capt. Dexter the 1907 team is intact. 
Previous to his experience with the ’Vars- 
ity last season, Pieper had acted as coach 
for three Freshman teams. — The Uni- 
versity Golf team lost to Yale by the score 
of 6} to 13 in the first round of the inter- 
collegiate tournament played at the Nas- 
sau Country Club, Long Island, begin- 
ning Oct. 15. In the individual cham- 
pionship four men qualified, T. Briggs, 
09, W. F. Morgan, Jr., 10, H. H. Wil- 
der, 09, and F. W. Kemble, ’08. Of 
these Morgan was the only one to win a 
match and he was defeated in the semi- 
finals by Peters of Princeton, 1 up in 21 
holes. The tournament was won by Yale, 
and Knowles of Yale defeated Peters for 
the individual title. —C. F. Evans, 
2 Dv., will help Coach Schrader to de- 
velop the Gymnastic team this year. — 
Harvard is not in the intercollegiate Bas- 
ketball league this year on account of a 
Faculty ruling on the number of trips, 
but it will probably arrange games with 
most of the important colleges. — La- 
crosse, and Association football practice 
were held during the fall. — P. Brooks, 
*09, has been elected captain of the Uni- 
versity Association football team in place 
of A. W. Reggio, ’08, resigned. — Coach 
Quinn of the field event squad of the 
track team injured his ankle seriously 
while pole-vaulting. —L. D. Cox, ’08, 
was appointed manager of the lacrosse 
team; J. R. Gilman, ’09, manager of the 
shooting team; and G. P. Denny, ’09, 
assistant manager of the crew in place of 
T. Roosevelt, Jr., 09, who resigned, de- 
siring to complete his course in three 
years. The assistant managership of the 
track team went to J. D. Deland, ’09. — 
Several practice baseball games were 
held between two teams made up of 
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members of last year’s University and 
the Freshman squad. 
D. 8. Brigham, ’08. 


Athletic Committee Minutes, 


Meeting of Sept. 26, 1907. 

Voted, that the regulation of the pro- 
gram privilege on Soldier’s Field be 
left to the Graduate Treasurer: that the 
regulation of the selling privilege on Sol- 
dier’s Field be left tothe Graduate Treas- 
urer and to the Manager of the Univer- 
sity Football Team; that the distribution 
of complimentary season tickets be left 
to the Graduate Treasurer; that the ap- 
portionment of the Yale Game seats be 
left to the Graduate Treasurer. 

Voted, that the Football Manager be 
authorized to send a list of satisfactory 
officials to the Central Football Commit- 
tee and that all officials up to and includ- 
ing the Dartmouth Game be appointed 
by this Committee. 

Voted, that the Football Manager and 
the Graduate Treasurer be authorized to 
regulate the fees of such officials. 


Meeting of Oct. 7, 1907. 
Voted, to accept the following schedule 
for the Freshman Football Team: 
. Groton at Groton. 
19. Exeter at Cambridge. 
26. Brown ‘11 at Cambridge. 
2. Worcester at Worcester. 


9. Dean at Cambridge. 
3. Yale at Cambridge. 


Voted, T'o accept the following sched- 
ule of the Second Football Team: 


Oct. 12. Exeter at Exeter. 
19. Brown 2d at Cambridge. 


Voted, that the appointment of G. P. 
Denney, ’09, as First Assistant Manager 
of the University Crew be approved. 

Voted, that the appointment of Mr. 
Brown as Rowing Coach of the Weld 
Boat Club be approved. 
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Voted, to allow the Track Team to use 
the Baseball Cage, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Baseball Management. 

Voted, that the appointment of L. B. 
Cox, ’08, as Manager of the University 
Lacrosse Team; D. S. Brigham, ’08, as 
Manager of the University Baseball 
Team; H. N. Arrowsmith, ’09, as First 
Assistant Manager of the University 
Baseball Team, be approved. 


Meeting of Oct. 14, 1907. 


Voted, that the appointment of A. N. 
Reggio as Coach of the Association Foot- 
ball Team be approved. 

Voted, that the Graduate Treasurer be 
authorized to renew the contract with 
Mr. Lathrop, the Track Trainer, for the 
present year. 

Voted, that the Cross-Country Team 
be allowed to hold a dual meet with Yale 
at New Haven, Nov. 13. 

Voted, that the Cross-Country Team 
be allowed a training-table for a period 
not exceeding three weeks. 

Voted, that Messrs. F. W. Moore, ’93, 
Norman W. Bingham, ’95, Roger Ernst, 
’03, be invited to act as members of the 
Distribution Committee for the present 
season. 

Voted, that the appointment of Mr. 
L. P. Pieper as Coach of the University 
Baseball Team be approved. 

Voted, that the Baseball Manager be 
authorized to arrange a third game with 
Princeton, in case of tie, on neutral 
grounds, if possible. 

Voted, to appropriate $250 for inciden- 
tal expenses of the Weld Boat Club. 


Meeting of Oct. 21, 1907. 

Voted, that the Freshman Shooting 
Team be allowed to hold a dual shoot 
with Yale. 

Voted, that the question of Insignia 
Caps for members of the University 
Shooting Team be left to the Under- 
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graduate Members of the Committee, 
with power. 

Voted, that the appointment of G. S. 
Taylor, 08, as Manager of the Univer- 
sity Gymnastic Team, and A. S. Burn- 
ham, ’10, as Assistant Manager, be ap- 
proved. 


Pew Weld Boathouse. 


The new Weld Boathouse, recently 
completed, faces the Charles River on 
the Cambridge side and adjoins the 
bridge leading from the College to Sol- 
dier’s Field. 

The entrance faces the Cambridge 
Parkway. Broad granolithic steps and a 
walk with a grass plot and shrubbery 
on each side lead to the entrance door. 
The building is of brick, plastered with 
cement stucco, with red brick quoins 
and other trimmings, and a tile roof. 
The porch, however, is of terra-cotta and 
the entrance bay is surmounted by a 
pediment in the form of a ship’s prow, 
with other marine emblems and a flag- 
staff. 

At the left of the entrance is the office; 
at the right, a clothes-drying room. 
A stairway leading to the upper stories 
branches from each side of the corridor, 
but most of the first story is occupied 
by racks for the boats, with ample aisles 
between them. At the westerly end is a 
workroom to be used in repairing boats. 
Directly opposite the main entrance on 
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the ground floor is a balcony overlook- 
ing the river. From six doorways on the 
water-side boat-runs lead down to the 
floats. The stairs land on the second 
floor in a lofty hall, and on the river-side 
of this hall is a clubroom with a fire- 
place at each end and three French 
windows leading on to a balcony over- 
looking the river. Each end of the second 
story building is taken up with large and 
lofty rooms in which tiers of lockers are 
arranged in aisles, with seats between. 
Leading out of each locker-room is an 
alcove where the men can dry them- 
selves after coming from the showers, 
which, with toilets, occupy the front of 
the second story over the front entrance. 
A janitor’s apartment is placed in the 
attic. 

The interior walls of the building 
show throughout in brick. The floors 
have steel frames carrying brick or terra- 
cotta arches, and the finished floors are 
in the main granolithic. The roof is 
framed with steel and covered with plank 
which is enclosed with plaster in metal 
lath and covered with English roofing 
tile of an unusually agreeable color. 
The boiler-room in the basement holds 
a steam-heating apparatus. In design 
the building suggests the Georgian 
period. The ornament on the exterior 
is somewhat aquatic. The architects 
were Peabody & Stearns, Boston. In 
this building the late George W. Weld, 
*60, has a permanent memorial. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Somewhere about Christmas-time we 
hope to have a dinner. 
Charles F. Woodard, who was one of 


the charter members of our Club, died 
recently shortly after having been ap- 
pointed Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Maine. He was 
perhaps the first corporation lawyer in 
the State, at least among the first, and 
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was as well known for his honesty as for 
his mental qualities. 

We have joined the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs, and I 
attended a meeting of delegates some 
time ago in Boston. 


John Wilson, ’00, Sec. 


BERKSHIRE. 


A Harvard Club has been organized 
in Berkshire County, Mass. All men ever 
connected with any department of the 
University, who reside permanently in 
the Berkshire Hills region, are eligible 
to membership. Harvard men of this 
territory have always been welcomed to 
membership in the Connecticut Valley 
Harvard Club, but the intervening 
mountains have acted as a barrier to 
not a few men. Preliminary steps to- 
ward the formation of the new club 
were taken Oct. 7, when seven Harvard 
men of Pittsfield met at the office of 
M. B. Warner. These were: Harry 
Holden, ’85, M. B. Warner, / ’91, J. E. 
Gregg, ’97, W. N. Seaver, ’00, F. P. 
Simpson, d ’03, L. D. Rockwell, 06, and 
F. W. Rockwell, Jr., ’08. Others who 
had been asked to take part were unable 
to be present. ‘This meeting voted to 
hold, within the month, an alumni din- 
ner at which a club might be formed, 
and resolved itself into a committee for 
that purpose. Through the coépera- 
tion of the Alumni Association and in 
other ways the addresses of Harvard 
men in the county were obtained, and 
notices of the proposed gathering sent 
to all. 

The dinner was held at the Country 
Club House, Pittsfield, Oct. 26, and 22 
Harvard men, representing seven com- 
munities, were present, with Dean 
Hurlbut and Secretary E. H. Wells 
of the Alumni Association as guests. 
Before dinner was served those present 
organized a Berkshire Harvard Club 


and chose M. B. Warner of Pittsfield, 
pres.; Prof. T. C. Smith of Williams 
College, vice-pres.; and W. N. Seaver of 
Pittsfield, sec.-treas. Dean Hurlbut and 
Mr. Wells were made honorary mem- 
bers. Membership dues were fixed at 
$1 per year. As yet the club has neither 
constitution nor name, but these will be 
provided in due course. The plan is that 
there shall be gatherings at least an- 
nually, if not oftener. At the dinner 
crimson decorations on the walls and 
small Harvard flags at each plate re- 
stored for the time something of the col- 
lege atmosphere of former days. After 
introductory remarks by the president, 
Dean Hurlbut made a short speech, 
bringing the greetings of the University 
and suggesting how the new Club might 
help maintain her high ideals of service 
in the world as well as become a centre 
of hospitality for Harvard men in Berk- 
shire. Prof. T. C. Smith spoke in a 
pleasant vein of the life of the Harvard 
men on the Williams College faculty. 
Prof. E. T. Fisher, ’56, the oldest gradu- 
ate present, read some most interesting 
recollections of the Harvard of his time. 
Secretary Wells spoke of the activities of 
the ever-increasing number of Harvard 


clubs. 
The enthusiasm of those present 
marked an even greater success than had 


been hoped. There are about 75 Har- 
vard men who claim residence in Berk- 
shire during part or all of the year, so 
that it may be expected future gather- 
ings of the Club will be more largely 
attended. 

Those who signed the membership 
roll were: E. T. Fisher, ’56, Berkshire; 
J. F. A. Adams, m ’66, Pittsfield; Harry 
Holden, ’85, Pittsfield; G. E. Howes, ’86, 
Williamstown; B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
Cambridge; M. B. Warner, / 91, Pitts- 
field; T. C. Smith, 92, Williamstown; 
F. C. Ferry, p ’95, Williamstown; S. E. 
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Greene, 96, Great Barrington; W. A. 
Hall, ’96, Pittsfield; J. E. Gregg, ’97, 
Pittsfield; E. H. Wells, 97, Cambridge; 
H. H. Reynolds, ’98, Housatonic; J. S. 
Galbraith, ’99, Williamstown; W. N. 
Seaver, ’00, Pittsfield; W. A. Burns, / 
’00, Pittsfield; M. J. Kling, ’01, Adams; 
F. P. Simpson, d ’03, Pittsfield; S. E. 
Allen, ’04, Williamstown; E. C. Davis, 
Div., ’04, Pittsfield; L. D. Rockwell, 06, 
Pittsfield; N. C. Hull, Z ’06, Pittsfield; 
W. W. Colton, 07, Dalton; F. W. 
Rockwell, Jr., ’08, Pittsfield. 


CHICAGO. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Harvard Club of Chicago on Oct. 8, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Pres., Hon. G. A. Carpen- 
ter, ’88; first vice-pres., H. J. Cox, ’84; 
second vice-pres., Russell Tyson, °90; 
third vice-pres.. M. D. Hull, ’89; sec. 
and treas., C. H. Schweppe, ’02; chor- 
ister, F. H. Gade, ’92; directors in addi- 
tion to the president and secretary, W. B. 
Moulton, ’95, E. V. Dexter, ’97, J. J. 
Peckham, ’00; scholarship committee, 
H. L. Prescott, 94, M. T Lightner, ’03, 
J. C. Bartlett, ’00. 


FALL RIVER. 


The Harvard Club of Fall River, the 
largest college club in the city, and the 
Sons of Brown University, the second 
largest, joined for the first time on Sept. 
21, in an afternoon celebration at Swan- 
sea Village. The meeting was so success- 
ful that it is very probable it will be 
made an annual affair. More than 150 
members of the two clubs, with under- 
graduates and other guests, went in 
special cars and automobiles to the 
grounds, about four miles from the 
city. A band was in waiting and fur- 


nished music throughout the after- 
noon. 
Immediately on arrival, a ball game 
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was started between the two clubs with 
the following players: Harvard: Benj. 
Cook, Jr., ’92, captain and 3 b.; C. D. 
Burt, °82, c. f.; Wm. M. Heywood, 
[1909], s.s.; H. S. R. Buffinton, ’09, 2 b.; 
Sumner Cook, I. f.; George E. Brown, 
(’95], c.; C. A. MacDonald, ’01, p.; F. 
L. Hanson, ’98, 1 b.; C. J. Hurley, ’02, 
r. f.; Brown: G. C. Hathaway, c.; J. 
P. Gage, p.; L. P. Damon, 1 b.; W. H. 
Beattie, 2 b.; Harry Smalley, 3 b.; E. 
B. Durfee, capt., s.s.; Joseph Macken- 
zie, |. f.; P. Augustus Mathewson, ec. f.; 
J. R. Ferguson, r. f. Umpire, Stanley 
Aldrich, non-partisan. 

The Brown team was unable to touch 
MacDonald’s pitching, and the score 
at the end of the third inning was 6-0 
in favor of Harvard, the crimson had 
scored nine more runs in the fourth inn- 
ing, when the announcement that the 
dinner was ready put a sudden end to 
the game. 

Under the marshalship of Pres. C. 
R. Cummings of the Harvard Club, 
a procession marched to the tables set 
under an awning, where a genuine 
Rhode Island clambake, baked on the 
stones, was served. The menu included 
clams, fish, lobster, sausage, dressing, 
sweet corn, onions, sweet and white 
potatoes, brown and white bread, water- 
melon, coffee, and other drinkables, and 
the quality of all was such as can only 
be found around Narragansett Bay, 
where the clambake is indigenous. 

After the dinner a picture of the 
group was taken. The oldest man pre- 
sent was Dr. J. L. Wellington of Swan- 
sea, Class of 1838 of Harvard. 

The committee in charge included: 
Harvard — Dr. H. G. Wilbur, W. C. 
Gray, and Ellis Gifford; Brown — J. 
D. Milne, R. J. Barker, Jr., and J. W. 
Mackenzie. As was fitting, the youngest 
members of the committee, Gifford and 
Mackenzie, were elected to do the bulk 
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of the work of preparation, and did it 
so well that they deserve the special 
mention here given. 


William C. Gray, ’96, Sec. 


HONOLULU. 

Since the organization of the Har- 
vard Club of Hawaii in April, four new 
members have been admitted: W. W. 
Bruner, *86, C. G. White, [’94], W. 
R. Castle, Jr., 00, and F. D. Lowrey, 
08. The total membership is now 29. 
At the Detroit meeting the club became 
a constituent member of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, Sec.-Treas. 


LAWRENCE. 


The Harvard Club of Lawrence is ar- 
ranging for its second annual dinner, to 
occur about the middle of December. 
Two new members have joined, P. G. 
Carleton, 99, and Arthur Sweeney, ’10. 
The membership is now 52, with 75 
more on the eligible list. The present 
officers are: Pres., C. G. Saunders, ’67; 
vice-pres., F. L. Porter, ’79; sec., Dr. 
J. F. Burnham, m’01; treas., J. J. Ma- 
honey, ’03. 

At its next meeting the Club will con- 
sider the matter of joining the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, and the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs. 

J. F. Burnham, m ’01, Sec. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

The Manchester Harvard Club was 
formed recently and has the following 
officers: Pres., F. W. Batchelder, ’60; 
vice-pres., D. A. Taggart, ’78;  sec.- 
treas., R. L. Manning, ’95; ex. com. 
(with above), R. W. Cheney, ’00, J. 
F. Robinson, m ’86. We shall have 


about 50 members. After the organiza- 
tion was completed, we appointed a 
committee of five to confer with a com- 
mittee from the Keene Harvard Club, 
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looking to the formation of a state club. 
These committees met here, on Oct. 10, 
and are to arrange for a big dinner at 
Concord next month at which time the 
state club will be launched. This, in 
detail, was left to Bertram Ellis of the 
Keene Club and Thomas Chalmers of 
ours. We also expect to have a few 
smokers and, later, a dinner of our 
own in Manchester. 

Robert L. Manning, ’95, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The following is a list of the officers 
of the Milwaukee Harvard Club for 
the present year: Pres., Rev. W. A. 
Smith, ’95; vice-pres., F. C. Thwaits, 
93; sec.-treas., F. T. Boesel, 7 ’99; 
executive committee, C. R. Falk, ’93, 
A. H. Vogel, ’86. 

The Club at the present time has an 
active membership of 46. Among the 
latest additions are: Rey. S. P. Dela- 
ney, George F. Metcalf, A. A. Schles- 
inger, Henry Schoelkopf, C. D. Dillon, 
Erich C. Stern, Helmus B.Wells. 

Frank T. Boesel, | 99, Sec. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Harvard Club of New Jersey has 
offered a prize of $250 to be awarded to 
the student entering the Freshman Class 
next fall who passes the best admission 
examination. The prize will be awarded 
only to a candidate who passes his final 
examinations in 1908, and will be further 
restricted to New Jersey boys who have 
lived in that state for the full year pre- 
ceding the examinations, and have spent 
that time in a New Jersey school. Each 
candidate for the prize is required to send 
notice to the secretary of the New Jersey 
Harvard Club of his intention to compete 
by June 1, 1908. In case of any difficulty 
in making the decision the results of 
the preliminary admission examinations 
will be taken into account by the judges. 
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A similar prize will be awarded in 1909 
and 1910. The committee to have 
charge of the awarding of the prize 
consists of the following-named mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Club: Hon. F. J. 
Swayze, ’79, C. G. Kidder, ’72, and 
W. I. McCoy, ’82. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

During the summer months extensive 
alterations were made in the kitchen 
and serving-rooms connected with Har- 
vard Hall, including the installation of 
an ice-plant of sufficient capacity to 
supply all the ice needed in the Club. 
While these repairs were being made 
Harvard Hall was closed, and meals 
were served in the billiard-room, and 
later in the grill-room. The condition of 
the kitchen and serving-rooms is now 
such that Harvard Hall can be utilized 
as a dining-room to its full capacity. 
In fact it is hoped during the coming 
winter to hold the annual dinner in the 
Club, and it should be one of the most 
successful events ever held. There has 
been no large dinner since 1904, owing 
to the closing of the Clubhouse during 
its reconstruction, and since then be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the kitchen 
and service facilities. In 1904 and 
previously the dinner was an annual 
feature, but it was of necessity outside 
the Club. The dinner this year, there- 
fore, will be the first to be held in the 
Club, and will without doubt be a great 
success. Although no definite plans 
have yet been made, it will probably 
take place late in January or in Febru- 
ary. 

The first monthly meeting since the 
Summer recess was held on Oct. 12, 
and was well attended. After the busi- 
ness meeting Mr. C. T. Brainard, 90, 
entertained his fellow members with 
many remarkable feats of legerdemain. 
At the November meeting we hope to 
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have Mr. Joshua Crane, the head coach 
of the football team, as our guest, and 
also to hold an informal reception to 
recent graduates who have settled in 
New York. The monthly meetings are 
always interesting and worth attending. 

The Club continues to grow steadily 
and is now about at the 3000 mark. To 
residents of New York it is, of course, 
essential. To non-residents its advant- 
ages—with its clubhouse, dining- 
rooms, bedrooms, squash-courts, etc., 
and its use as a gathering place for all 
Harvard men in New York —are so 
obvious that the non-resident list is 
increasing very rapidly. Candidates 
must, of course, be regularly proposed 
and seconded, and to become members 
must be elected by a very conscientious 
Committee on Admissions. The initia- 
tion fee for all members is $10, and the 
annual dues are now, for residents, $10 
during the first two years out of the 
University, $30 during the next five 
years, and $40 after seven years from 
graduation, and for all non-residents, 
$15. 

The Club hopes shortly to welcome 
its president, Joseph H. Choate, ’52, 
on his return from The Hague, where 
he has occupied so important and dis- 
tinguished a position at the Peace Con- 
ference 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


READING, PA. 

This year, instead of holding a sepa- 
rate meeting and dinner of the Reading 
Harvard Club, we joined with the Yale, 
Princeton, and Cornell Clubs and held 
a joint dinner with a very enjoyable re- 
sult. 

William A. Heizmann, m ’04, Sec. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
The last year has been more than 
usually eventful for the Syracuse Har- 
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vard Club. Of saddest import was the 
death, towards the last of June, of the 
president, John L. King, ’°71. He had 
been ill for some weeks, but the end was 
rather sudden. Mr. King had been a 
lawyer in Syracuse for 30 years. He was 
born in 1849 in Springfield, Mass.; was 
prepared for Harvard at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and graduated A.B. in 1871. 
After two years of study at the Harvard 
Law School, he was admitted to the Bar 
in 1875. He was a man prominent in 
business affairs, and his legal services 
were claimed by large corporations. He 
had been president of the Harvard Club 
for nearly two years. 

In February Mr. King entertained the 
Club at its regular meeting, by giving a 
dinner at his house. The guest of honor 
at the dinner was Prof. H. S. White of 
Harvard. Other speakers were our own 
members, among them being Judge 
Charles Andrews (honorary member), 
Rev. Dr. S. A. Calthrop, and Hon. T. M. 
Osborne. The general theme of the talk 
was the duty of college men towards the 
community in which they live. The ad- 
mirable thoughts lingered in our minds, 
and at the next regular meeting, the same 
topic was taken up for discussion. As a 
result of this the Club, stirred to a desire 
to be a power for good in the community 
of Syracuse, voted to try to fill a serious 
lack, by providing, if possible, popular 
Sunday afternoon concerts in some of the 
city parks. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed — W. M. Booth, chairman, J. D. 
Pennock, and J. C. Kullmer — to look 
into the matter and to report. This com- 
mittee did report at a later meeting, and 
was empowered to carry out the scheme. 
Of course, the Club, consisting of less 
than 40 members, could act merely as 
the promoter of such concerts, but the 
response was fairly generous, — about 
$900 being raised with comparatively lit- 
tle effort. With this sum eight concerts 
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were given to an average audience of 
3500 persons. A local band is giving all 
but the last of the concerts, at which the 
71st Regiment Band from Rochester 
furnished the music. It is hoped, and 
with some reason, that this movement of 
the Harvard Club will be taken up and 
carried on another year by the city. The 
newspapers have been most generous in 
indorsing our plans, and have not only 
given much help, but have ascribed all 
credit to the Club. 

We feel that we have started a move- 
ment which, if not actually new among 
alumni organizations, is certainly un- 
usual; and we feel that in so making our 
Syracuse Club a real power for good in 
the community we are doing fully as 
much for the name and influence of Har- 
vard as if we were merely keeping up 
a scholarship. Some of us expect other 
Harvard clubs to follow in our wake. 

On a morning late in May President 
Eliot spent a little more than three hours 
in Syracuse on his way to Ithaca and 
Detroit. His coming was unknown until 
the afternoon before. But the Secretary 
was able to gather together at his house 
at half-past seven in the morning about 
30 members of the Club and their wives 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Eliot at an early 
breakfast. At nine the President and 
Mrs. Eliot were taken to look over Syra- 
cuse University, which they desired to 
see, and they left a little after ten for 
Cornell. Short as the visit was, it was de- 
lightful and memorable to such as were 
able to share in it. 

The following officers of the Club were 
elected in April for the ensuing year: 
Pres. [John LL. King, deceased], W. S. 
Andrews, ’77; Ist vice-pres., W. M. Ross; 
2d vice-pres., Dr. J. F. Kaufman; sec.- 
treas., H. A. Eaton; executive commit- 
tee, N. W. Magee, W. M. Booth, J. D. 
Pennock. 


H. A. Eaton, ’93, Sec. 
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*,* The personal news is compiled from 
information furnished by the Class Secre- 
taries, and by the Secretaries of Harvard 
Clubs and Associations, and from other reli- 
able sources. The value of this department 
might be greatly enhanced if Harvard men 
everywhere would contribute to it. Responsi- 
bility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class; since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1840. 


Rev. Henry Frederic Bond died at 
Bethlehem, N. H., Aug. 21, 1907. He 
was born in Boston, May 20, 1820. After 
graduating at Harvard in 1840, he en- 
tered the Divinity School where he 
graduated in 1845. Ordained at Barre, 
Jan. 6, 1846, he was Unitarian minister 
there till 1851, when he went to Dover, 
N. H., where he had a parish for four 
years. In 1855-56 he was settled at 
Madison, Wis.; in 1867-68, at Sudbury; 
in 1869-71 at Omaha, Neb.; in 1871-73, 
at Toledo, O. For two years, 1874-76, 
he was U. S. Indian Agent of Utahs at 
Los Pinos Agency, Colorado. Returning 
East, he ‘was settled at Northborough, 
1877-82, and Nantucket, 1884-85. For 
over four years, 1886-90, he was super- 
intendent of the Montana Industrial 
School for Indians. During his later 
years he lived at West Newton. At his 
death he was Class Secretary. 


1845. 
Dr. J. P. Reynotps, Sec., 
416 Marlboro St., Boston. 
William Shaw Tiffany died in New 
York Sept. 29, 1907. He was born in 
Baltimore on July 5, 1825; the second 
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of five sons of Osmond Capron Tiffany, 
one of the earliest merchants of that 
city, who built the first cotton mill in the 
South. His mother was Ann Checkley 
Shaw, of an old New England family. 
He was a member of the Hasty Pudding 
Club and of the Porcellian. His beauti- 
ful Class Ode is well remembered. He 
studied art with Joseph Ames, and later 
in Europe with Sheffer, Couture, and 
Constant Troyon; a fellow student in 
Paris and Florence with William Hunt. 
His paintings were mostly of religious 
subjects or from legendary poetry. A 
“St. Christopher and the Christ Child” 
was owned by the late Col. E. B. Has- 
kell of Boston; other works are in the 
Peabody Institute at Baltimore. His 
“Moyen Age et Renaissance” adorns 
the Harvard Memorial Hall. At the 
time of his death he had been busied 
with what he loved to call his life-work, 
a series of pencil illustrations from Mil- 
ton’s “‘ Hymn of the Nativity”; much of 
it already finished. He married Eliza- 
beth Howard of Springfield. Of their 
four children, one only, Charles H. 
Tiffany, of New York, survives. Mrs. 
Tiffany died on July 12, 1900. 


1852. 
S. L. Tuornprke, Acting Sec., 
62 Devonshire St., Boston. 

H. G. Denny, Class Secretary and 
member of the Class Committee for 45 
years, died in Boston, Sept. 19. He had 
long been in failing health, and the last 
report under his name, that of the death 
of Swift, was made in September, 1906. 
It is believed that his own death is the 
only one in the Class since Swift’s, and 
that the number of surviving members is 
now 28. Recent memoranda among 
Denny’s papers are naturally few and 
scanty, and the Acting Secretary would 
be glad to receive any data or suggestions 


helpful for Class-Book entries. — J. H. 
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Choate has been rendering distinguished 
service at The Hague Peace Conference, 
where he bas made several important 
speeches. The great hope in the Con- 
ference, the adoption of the principle of 
obligatory arbitration and the establish- 
ment of an International High Court of 
Justice, has failed for the present of 
plenary action, but Choate is quoted as 
saying that ‘Seed has been planted 
which will bear fruit in the future.” — 
Henry Gardner Denny was born in 
Boston, June 12, 1833, the son of Daniel 
and Harriet Joanna (Gardner) Denny. 
His father was a well-known merchant 
and bank president. His mother was the 
daughter of Dr. Henry Gardner, H. C. 
1798. He prepared for college at the 
Chauncy Hall School, then and for many 
years known as “Thayer’s,”’ from the 
name of its head master, Gideon F. 
Thayer, and entered Freshman, 1848. 
His college life was uneventful, and his 
scholarship not of Phi Beta rank. From 
College he ,passed to the Law School, 
and received his LL.B. and A.M. in 
1854. He then spent two years as a 
student in a law-office, was admitted to 
the Bar in 1856, opened an office, and 
was made a justice of the peace. This 
commission for Suffolk and a subsequent 
one for Norfolk were the only public 
commissions he ever held. He had a 
certain amount of legal office practice, 
but the law was not to be an important 
feature in his life. His chief interest was 
in the study of the English language. 
Dr. Hale in a memorial notice speaks of 
him as an authority as to the variations 
in the popular use of the English lan- 
guage, and adds “‘that his avocation was 
the study of English books as books, — 
of the peculiarities of language or of 
editions.” For ten years from 1857 he 
was on the Harvard Examining Com- 
mittee in Rhetoric, Logic and Grammar, 
and in 1858 secretary and treasurer 
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of the Alumni Committee to raise funds 
for the Library and a member of the 
Examining Committee on the Library. 
He was elected a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and served for many years as its 
treasurer. Having in early life an inde- 
pendent fortune (afterwards _ sadly 
diminished by the Boston fire), he began 
and continued the formation of a private 
library which grew to considerable size. 
From his college days until 1868 he re- 
sided in Dorchester, where he served 
many years upon the School Committee 
and was a member of various literary, 
historical, social, and political bodies. 
In Boston he was a member of various 
societies, in which his recognized talent 
for affairs was apt to place him in im- 
portant positions on the executive com- 
mittee or as treasurer. Among them 
were the American Unitarian Ass’n and 
the bodies connected with it, the Society 
for Theological Education, the School 
for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Youth, 
the Ass’n for Relief of Aged Indigent 
Females, the Examiner Club, the Boston 
Society of Natural History, the Boston 
Library Ass’n, the Union Club, the 
Harvard Musical Ass’n, and the Ham- 
ilton Bank. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society since 
1866 and a Fellow of the American 
Academy since 1871. 


1853. 
S. S. Suaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
Cornelius Fiske died Aug. 14, 1907, 
at his house 165 West 131st St., New 
York. His illness dated from a stroke 
of paralysis received five years since. 
For two years past he had suffered from 
a creeping paralysis which resulted in 
his death. After studying law in Boston 
and in the office of Erastus C. Benedict, 
at New York, he began a successful 
practice in that city 46 years ago. From 
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a magazine published some years since 
we learn that he practised in the United 
States Circuit and District Courts and 
in all the courts of the State of New 
York. Among his clients were A. T. 
Stewart and Co., Arnold, Constable 
and Co., and other prominent firms. 
Besides this mercantile practice he 
represented several corporations. 25 
members of his Class survive him. 


1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH Situ, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Prof. F. P. Nash has resigned the 
professorship of Latin in Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva, N. Y.— Judge W. E. 
Fuller’s historical address on Bristol 
Academy has lately been published in 
pamphlet form. — C. F. Adams was one 
of the speakers at the services recently 
held at the First Church in Boston, upon 
the presentation of the statue of Rev. 
John Cotton. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
28 State St., Boston. 

The Class observed its 50th year at the 
last Commencement. Of the 67 who 
took the degree of A.B., 22 were living at 
that time, and of this number 12 dined 
together at the Somerset Club. From a 
distance came Dr. W. H. Elliott of 
Savannah, Ga., Dr. J. F. Holt and Rev. 
Joseph May, both of Philadelphia, and 
Father G. M. Searle of New York, 
Superior General of the Paulist Fathers. 
“Billy Elliott” presided with his usual 
grace. Long, Lincoln, Higginson, Haven, 
Brown, Goldsmith, Bacon, and Bartlett 
also were present. Early Commencement 
morning 10 of the Class went to West 
Medford and passed a happy hour at 
the beautiful home of Shepard Brooks. 
But few of the Class had seen him since 
graduation and the occasion was made 
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delightful by his cordial welcome and 
that of his family, children, and grand- 
children. At noon the Class met at 
Phillips Brooks House, which had been 
placed at its disposal by the Committee 
of the Faculty, of which Prof. J. H. 
Ropes is chairman. Here ’57 entertained 
the members of classes older than its 
own, and a few others. 464 invitations 
were sent out and about 100 guests came. 
C. A. Welch, ’33, the oldest living grad- 
uate, sent his regrets, being kept at home 
by the feebleness of age; C. H. Parker, 
35, was the oldest graduate who ac- 
cepted. Two pleasant hours were passed 
and many old friends met and enjoyed 
each other’s company. Several sons of 
classmates served as ushers. Ten of the 
Class joined in the procession to Me- 
morial Hall, including Sowden, whose 
ill health kept him from the other fes- 
tivities. Seats were reserved for the 
Class. Long was to have responded to 
the President’s call, but time failed. His 
graceful and eloquent, intended speech 
was printed in the Graduates’ Magazine 
for September. — Solomon Lincoln died 
at his home in Boston on Oct. 15, after 
nearly a year’s ill health. He was born 
in Hingham, Aug. 14, 1838, the son of 
Solomon and Mehitable (Lincoln) Lin- 
coln. He went through the Derby Acad- 
emy and was fitted for college at Prof. 
Gurney’s Park Latin School in Boston. 
He was graduated from Harvard in the 
Class of 1857. At Harvard he was a mem- 
ber of the Institute and of the Hasty Pud- 
ding, and he had the valedictory at Com- 
mencement, ‘‘ Knowledge and Wisdom.” 
In 1858 was appointed a tutor in the 
University, where he remained for five 
and one half years, receiving his A.M. 
and teaching Greek, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics. ‘Taking up the Harvard Law 
School course, he went abroad in 1863 
and visited Oxford and 
where his introductions procured him a 
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pleasant reception. His degree awaited 
him upon his return in 1864, and he was 
admitted to the Bar Oct. 20 in that year. 
He entered the office of Stephen B. Ives, 
Jr., of Salem, and formed a connection 
which was maintained for 18 years, first 
in Salem, and after with offices both in 
Salem and Boston, the firm name of which 
was Ives, Lincoln & Huntress. At this 
time Mr. Lincoln’s home was in Salem, 
yet the winter seasons were spent in 
Boston. Since 1882 he had practised 
independently, and had made his home 
permanently in Boston, for many years 
at Hotel Agassiz, 191 Commonwealth 
Avenue. In 1874 Mr. Lincoln was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Gov. Talbot, 
with the rank of colonel, and in 1879 he 
was aide and chief of staff. Gov. Talbot 
in 1879 appointed him a commissioner 
to represent Massachusetts at a meeting 
of the governors of the original 13 states 
at Yorktown, Va., which was first held 
at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, and 
adjourned to Yorktown, where a cele- 
bration was held in October, 1879, pre- 
liminary to the more extended one in 
1881. The latter he attended, as com- 
missioner, with Mr. Long, then governor 
of the commonwealth. In 1899 Mr. 
Lincoln was chosen as president of the 
board of trustees of the Boston Public 
Library, succeeding in this office the 
late Mayor F. O. Prince, ’36, and he held 
this office at the time of his death. Mr. 
Lincoln had served previously for about 
two years as vice-president of the board, 
and Rev. James De Normandie of Rox- 
bury succeeded him in that office. Mr. 
Lincoln was made an Overseer of Har- 
vard College in 1882 and served several 
years as president of the Board, in 1902 
declining reélection. He long had been 
a member of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, of the American Antiquarian 
Society and other organizations. He had 
been abroad many times and had made 
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one trip to Japan. In club life, beside 
having been president of the Union Club 
and the St. Botolph, Mr. Lincoln had 
served as vice-president of the University 
Club. He belonged also to the Somerset 
and Exchange clubs, and to the Harvard 
Club of New York. He was president at 
this time of the Unitarian Club, was a 
vice-president of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association, and had been presi- 
dent of the Bar Association of the City 
of Boston and belonged to the American 
Bar Association. At the Boston Athen- 
aeum he had served as a member of the 
board of directors. In business affairs 
he was a director of the Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company and presi- 
dent and director of the Talbot Mills at 
North Billerica. On Feb. 15, 1865, Mr. 
Lincoln married Ellen B. Hayden, 
daughter of Hon. Joel Hayden of Hay- 
denville, formerly lieutenant governor 
of Massachusetts. Mrs. Lincoln died in 
March, 1897. Their daughter, Bessie 
Lincoln, is the wife of Murray A. Potter, 
’95, assistant professor of Romance 
Languages at Harvard, and with her 
husband lives at Hotel Agassiz. Mr. 
Lincoln left provisionally $10,000 to 
the College. 


1858. 
S. A. Wittiams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

John Thomas Stoddard, who died in 
his native town, Plymouth, on Oct. 25, 
1907, was born Jan. 24, 1838. He was a 
descendant of the Pilgrims, his parents 
being the late Isaac U. and Martha 
Le Baron Stoddard. He was graduated 
in 1858 from Harvard College, and with 
the exception of a few years spent in 
Boston he was engaged in iron and cot- 
ton manufacturing in Plymouth. Of 
late years he has been connected with 
his brother in the insurance business. 
Mr. Stoddard was one of 12 children, 
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seven of whom survive him. In 1864 he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Jere- 
miah Farris, of Plymouth, and he leaves 
besides his widow, two children, Henry 
Farris Stoddard, manager of the Well- 
and, Canada, branch of the Plymouth 
Cordage Co., who is married and has 
three children; and Mary Le Baron, 
who married James H. Ritter of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., and who also has three 
children. Mr. Stoddard was a member 
of the Order of the Cincinnati, inherit- 
ing this from his grandfather John B. 
Thomas, and was also Commodore of 
the Plymouth Yacht Club. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuire, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Amor Leander Hollingsworth died 
Oct. 4, 1907, in Milton. He was born in 
that town June 7, 1837, and lived in it all 
his life. He was the son of Amor and 
Jane M. (Robinson) Hollingsworth. He 
was fitted for college at Chauncy Hall 
School. Since graduation he had been 
engaged in the paper manufacturing 
business, and was president of the Tiles- 
ton & Hollingsworth Co., which had its 
mills at Milton Lower Mills and Hyde 
Park, and its office in Boston. He was 
also president of the Dorchester Co- 
operative Bank. He was a member of 
the Union Club of Boston from 1886 to 
1906. He was married, Sept. 4, 1862, 
to Marion W. Davis of Milton, who 
survives him. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

At a recent meeting of the Minnesota 
Supreme Court the late Judge G. B. 
Young, who died last December, was 
commemorated. An obituary sketch of 
him was printed in the Graduates’ Mag- 
azine for March, 1907. 
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1861. 
J. E. Wricut, D.D., Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Joseph Howe Wales died suddenly 
in Peterboro, N. H., Sept. 15, 1907. He 
was born in Boston, Nov. 11, 1840, to 
Thomas B. and Maria (Howe) Wales. 
His paternal grandfather and great- 
grandfather were graduates of Harvard. 
His ancestors lived in Randolph, Mass., 
till 1800, when his grandfather came to 
Boston, and established the firm of 
Thomas B. Wales & Co., which held 
an honorable position among the sub- 
stantial business houses in Boston for 70 
years. For a few years after his gradua- 
tion, Wales was engaged in business in 
New York, as a member of the firm of 
Wales & Crocker, shipping and com- 
mission merchants; but, upon the death 
of his partner, he returned to Boston, 
and entered his father’s firm, Jan. 1, 
1866; continuing with it till its disso- 
lution in 1871. From that date he was 
not employed in active business, but 
spent much of his time in foreign travel. 
His first wife, née Isabelle Webbe, of 
Boston, whom he married in 1861, died 
in 1878, leaving a daughter, who sur- 
vives him. In 1881 he married Sarah E. 
Campbell, of Oswego, N. Y., who died 
suddenly of heart disease at their summer 
residence in Peterboro, N. H., on July 5, 
last. The shock and sorrow seemed to 
break him down, and in a few weeks 
and quite unexpectedly to his friends, 
his loyal heart ceased to beat. In the 
early days of Harvard’s rowing triumphs 
Wales was prominent, participating in 
nine races, in eight of which ‘The 
Harvard” was victorious. He was chief 
marshal of his Class; and in October, 
1860, he had the honor to receive in his 
college room His Royal Highness, 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, — 
now King Edward VII. By his will he 
bequeathed $10,000 to help persons in 
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reduced circumstances. — Col. James 
Holton Rice died in Springfield, Aug. 9, 
1907. He was born in Brighton, Sept 14, 
1839, to Edmund and Martha (Fletcher) 
Rice. He enlisted in the Union Army as 
a private, July 27, 1861; but was mus- 
tered in as first lieutenant, Co. F, 19th 
Mass. Vols., Aug. 22. He participated 
in the battles of Ball’s Bluff, West Point, 
and Fair Oaks; and, on June 25, 1862, 
was seriously wounded at Oak Grove. 
In September he received a captain’s 
commission, and, from Dec. 1862, to 
June, 1863, was employed in the re- 
cruiting service in Boston. On June 24, 
1863, he was assigned to the Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and was made captain 
of the 33d Company, First Battalion; 
but later he was given the command 
of Co. C, 5th Regiment of the same 
corps, and was employed in guarding 
prisoners of war, at Camp Morton, 
Indianapolis, and in various duties con- 
nected with courts-martial, for which 
his admission to the Bar at Indianapolis 
in 1864 especially qualified him. In 
March, 1866, having been brevetted 
major and lieutenant-colonel, he became 
chief superintendent of the Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands, for the Lexington, Ky., sub- 
district. He was mustered out of the 
volunteer service March 31, 1867; and 
on the next day was commissioned 
second lieutenant, 44th Infantry, U.S. A. 
About a month later he was seriously 
wounded by so-called “regulators,” 
while attempting an arrest. He was 
brevetted first lieutenant, U. S. A., for 
gallantry in action in front of Richmond, 
June 25, 1862; and later was made 
brevet-captain for meritorious service 
during the war. He served for some 
months as military commissioner under 
the Reconstruction Acts; and in 1870 
was judge-advocate of a general court- 
martial held in Richmond. He was 
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transferred to the 17th U. S. Infantry 
in May, 1869; was promoted to first 
lieutenant Dec. 31, 1872; and retired 
Dec. 23, 1873. Returning to his early 
home, he served for some four years as 
clerk, and later as special justice, of the 
Municipal Court of the Brighton Dis- 
trict, Boston. From 1884 to 1893 he 
was in the employ of the general govern- 
ment as special pension examiner, first 
in Pennsylvania, but for most of the 
time in Connecticut; then for three 
years he was special agent and adjuster 
of the Traveler’s Insurance Co.; and 
more recently he became officially con- 
nected with companies manufacturing 
rubber tires. In 1901 he retired from 
active business. He was twice married: 
first to Clara Given of Boston, March 7, 
1863, who died Dec. 18, 1878, and then, 
May 19, 1887, to Margaret E. Graham, 
of Northbridge, who, with two of his 
children, a son and a daughter, survives 
him. 
1866. 
C. E. Srratron, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Charles McBurney has been made 
emeritus professor of surgery at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University. 


1868. 


A. D. Cuann er, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

W. W. Taylor, to whom an honorary 
degree of Master of Arts was given by 
Harvard in 1904, and who for many 
years has been the president of the 
Rookwood Pottery in Cincinnati, has 
presented to the Class of 1868 and to 
Harvard University, a superb punch- 
bowl, having as a part of its inscription 
the College Seal in its heraldic colors, 
permission to use the seal having been 
granted. The bowl is one of the finest 
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specimens of American ceramic art of 
the century. It will be on exhibition at 
Doll & Richards, Park St., Boston, 
and later at the Boston Art Museum. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 
On Nov. 5, A. E. Willson, Rep., was 
elected governor of Kentucky by a 
majority of 14,000. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Dr. A. T. Cabot was appointed by 
Gov. Guild one of the commissioners to 
locate and build three hospitals for 
tuberculous patients in Massachusetts, 
and is now chairman of the board. — 
E. W. Hutchins has been reélected 
president of the Social Law Library, 
Boston. — Dr. E. L. Parks has moved 
his office to Warren Chambers, 419 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. — Charlemagne Tower 
has resigned as U. S. Ambassador to 
Germany. 


1874. 
G. P. Sanaer, Sec., 
53 State St., Room 940, Boston. 

George Saltonstall Silsbee was born in 
Salem, Aug. 21, 1854, and died Oct. 11, 
1907, of injuries received from a fall from 
his horse two days previously. His father 
was George Zachariah Silsbee, a mer- 
chant in the East India trade. The fam- 
ily had always been a seafaring one. 
George’s mother was Elizabeth Sanders 
Saltonstall, identified with the fortunes 
of Salem and the colony. He was fitted 
for college at the private Latin School of 
W. W. Richards at Salem, and entered 
college in his 15th year in the Class of 
1874. He roomed alone for two years at 
Miss Copeland’s, in Brattle Street, and 
for two years in Weld. His great interest 
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was in rowing, being a member of several 
Class crews. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770, the A. K. E., the Hasty 
Pudding, and the Porcellian. In De- 
cember following his graduation he 
went to Memphis, to study the cotton 
business. On his return to Boston in 
May, 1875, he entered the office of 
Frederic Dexter, to assist in the buying 
and selling of cotton, and in this position 
he remained until May 1, 1885, having 
been a full partner from Sept. 1, 1882. 
He next entered the office of Jacob C. 
Rogers, the attorney and representative 
of J. S. Morgan & Co. of London, Eng- 
land. Oct. 15, 1889, he was made treas- 
urer of the York Manufacturing Co. of 
Saco, Me., and of the Everett Mills of 
Lawrence. He gave up the treasurership 
of these mills, Dec. 6, 1894, on his elec 
tion as treasurer of the Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Co. of Chicopee Falls, and of 
the Pacific Mills of Lawrence. His 
position with the Chicopee Co. he gave 
up Dec. 1, 1902, but the treasurership 
of the Pacific Mills he held at the time 
of his death. This was the merited crown 
of his life’s work, giving him, as it did, 
the control of the most powerful and 
widely known corporation for the manu- 
facture of cotton and dress goods in the 
United States. Employing some six 
thousand operatives and with an active 
capital of many millions of dollars, it 
gave him an opportunity to show his 
skill in the use of money, the buying of 
raw cotton and wool, and the manage- 
ment of men. In all these points he was 
singularly successful, and his loss will 
be keenly felt. He held many other 
positions of trust. Was a director in the 
New England National Bank, Boston 
Manufacturing Co., Mutual Insurance 
Co., State St. Trust Co., Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co., New England Trust 
Co., and in May, 1882, a member of 
the Common Council of Salem. In all 
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these positions he acquitted himself with 
honor and credit. He was married on 
Sept. 12, 1888,.to Sarah Frances Gray, 
a great-granddaughter of that famous 
old Boston merchant, known as “Billy 
Gray.” His wife and two children, 
George S., Jr., and Elizabeth, survive 
him. — Dr. C. M. Green is president 
of the Mass. Charitable Fire Society. 


1875. 
W. A. ReeEp, Sec., 


Brockton. 

Hon. Alfred Francis Sears, Jr., a 
member of our Class during the Fresh- 
man year, died of apoplexy, in Portland, 
Ore., Aug. 24, 1907. He was born in 
Concord, N. H., Sept. 4, 1852, the son 
of Alfred Francis and Augusta (Bassett) 
Sears. Fitted for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. Left the Class of 1875 
during the Freshman year, and entered 
Dartmouth College, where he received 
the degree of A.B. in 1875. Then studied 
at Boston University Law School, re- 
ceiving the degree of LL.B. in 1877. He 
removed to Portland, Ore., in 1878, 
where he resided until his death. In 
1896 he was elected judge of the Circuit 
Court of the State, a position which he 
held until his death. From 1882-84 he 
was president of the Common Council 
of Portland, and in 1894 the Republican 
candidate for attorney-general of Ore- 
gon. He was president of the Oregon 
State Bar Association and professor in 
the Law Department of the University of 
Oregon. He married at Bridgewater, 
Mass., April 12, 1876, Ellen P. Carver, 
by whom he had three sons and one 
daughter. — Dr. J. W. Fewkes, of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, will un- 
dertake the work of excavation, preser- 
vation and repairs in connection with the 
cliff-dwellings and other prehistoric ruins 
in the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo- 
rado. The Mesa Verde National Park 
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was created by Act of Congress approved 
June 29, 1906. It is on the border of the 
Montezuma Valley, just south of the 
ancient Montezuma Road, and contains 
some of the best preserved relics of the 
prehistoric cliff-dwellers in the country. 
Dr. Fewkes is to have the direction of 
the scientific work of unearthing and 
preserving the Mesa Verde ruins and an 
adequate sum has been allotted by the 
Interior Department for the purpose. 
He will proceed to Colorado after the 
completion of extensive excavations at 
Casa Grande, Arizona. This work is 
undertaken jointly by the Department 
of the Interior and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 


1879. 
Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

Marion Wainwright Story died sud- 
denly, Aug. 22, at his home, Blind Brook 
Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. He had not 
been wholly well for more than a year. 
Story was born in Boston, Jan. 30, 1858, 
the son of Franklin Howard and Adeline 
Wainwright Story. He prepared for col- 
lege in the school of G. W. C. Noble, ’58, 
and entered Harvard in the fall of 1875. 
He took the degree of A.B. with his class 
in 1879, and in the fall of the same year 
entered the Harvard Law School. He 
remained there two years, showing 
marked ability and taking great satis- 
faction in his work. Many years later, 
in giving information for one of the class 
reports, he wrote, ‘‘ My six years at dear 
old Harvard have not resulted in any 
work, either literary, scientific or politi- 
cal; but what a good time I did have!” 
He spent the summer of 1881 abroad, 
and in the fall entered the office of 
W. A. W. Stewart in New York. He 
practised law for a time, but later went 
into business, at first in the New York 
Stock Exchange, and afterward as a 
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special partner in the firm of E. & C. 
Randolph, bankers and brokers. After 
his removal to New York he made his 
home at first at Westchester, but for the 
last 15 years or more he had lived at 
Blind Brook Farm, Port Chester, spend- 
ing most of his time there when he was 
not traveling. He was married in New 
York, June 22, 1888, to Marie Louise 
Hunt, who survives him. They had no 
children. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sanger, Sec., 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

L. M. Clark has been again nominated 
for alderman of Boston. — On Nov. 5, 
Curtis Guild, Jr., Rep., was elected 
governor of Massachusetts for the third 
time. — Willis Watson has removed 
from Tremont, Me., to Portland, Me., 
where he is engaged in the real estate 
business. He resides at 69 Spring St., 
Portland. — Dr. H. B. Howard has 
been appointed a member of the Mass. 
State Board of Insanity. — R. W. Lovett 
has been appointed a member of the 
Mass. State Board of Health. — The 
following members of the Class have 
sons in the present Freshman Class — 
Chase (2), Crawford, Foster, Greene, 
Harvey, King, Munro, Scott, Squibb. — 
Albert Thorndike has been elected a 
director of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion. 


1883. 
FreperickK NicHo.s, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Trenor Luther Park died in New 
York, Oct. 23, as the result of an opera- 
tion for intestinal trouble. He had never 
recovered from the shock of his little 
daughter’s death last spring. The son of 
Trenor William and Laura Hill Park, 
he was born Jan. 6, 1861, at San Fran- 
cisco, where his father, a native of Ben- 
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nington, Vt., was then practising law as 
a member of the firm Hallick, Billings 
& Park. His mother was a daughter of 
Hiland Hall, governor of Vermont. Re- 
turning to Bennington in 1863 with his 
parents, he spent his early school years 
there and in New York, where he was 
prepared for college, entering Harvard 
with distinction in 1879. After leaving 
college, he studied at Columbia Law 
School for a few months, and then be- 
came a member of the American Trad- 
ing Co., a concern newly organized for 
the importation of Chinese and Japanese 
goods, and was absent for two years in 
the East on business. Returning in 1888, 
he built the splendid auxiliary steam 
yacht Sultana, in which he cruised ex- 
tensively in home and foreign waters 
during the next few years. In 1894 he 
entered the firm of Catlin & Co., dry 
goods, 216 Church St., New York City, 
to represent the interest of his father-in- 
law, the late Julius Catlin, and for the 
last ten years he had been the head of 
the firm and a merchant of the highest 
business ability. He was an enthusiastic 
yachtsman and a prominent member of 
the New York, Larchmont, Eastern, and 
American Yacht Clubs, of the last of 
which he was the Commodore. He 
owned the steam yacht, Privateer, and 
the sloops Hobo, Mimosa, and Mimosa 
ITT. Last year his Sonderklasse boat, the 
Vim, won the Roosevelt Cup, presented 
by the Eastern Yacht Club to encourage 
yachting contests between Germany and 
America. He was a member of the Met- 
ropolitan, Union League, Lotos, Mer- 
chants’, Racquet and Tennis, Brook, 
Knollwood, New York Athletic, and 
South Side Clubs, and of the Automobile 
Club of America. He married, April 27, 
1889, Julia Hunt Catlin, who, with a 
daughter, Frances Hall, survives him. — 
F. L. Clark spent the summer in foreign 
waters, and entered his Sonderklasse 
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boat, Spokane, in the international races 
at Kiel and in Spain. He was accompan- 
ied by S. P. Sanger. —J. R. Coolidge, 
W. H. Page, and Pearmain have each 
two sons at Harvard.— Hon. C. S. 
Hamlin has been acting as sole referee in 
the long-continued boiler-makers’ strike 
in Boston, which was submitted to him 
by the six arbitrators who had failed to 
agree, and which was finally settled by 
his decision on Oct. 25. He was chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions 
of the Whitney Convention at Spring- 
field, on Oct. 5, and has been actively 
engaged on the stump for the Demo- 
cratic candidate throughout the cam- 
paign. He was one of the delegates at 
the meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Portland, Me., in August. — 
W. F. Kellogg’s address is 71 Bedford 
Gardens, London, W. — C. P. Perin is a 
director of the Knickerbocker Trust Co. 
of New York, and a member of the 
Committee on Reorganization and Re- 
sumption of Business. — C. R. Rockwell 
is purchasing agent of the Boston & 
Northern Street Ry. Co., with an office 
at 84 State St., Boston. — The Secretary 
has heard of the death of Lynde Ray- 
mond Ferris, on March 5, but has been 
able to learn nothing further, and would 
be glad of any information concerning 
him. News is also desired of N. C. 
Stevens and Alfred Tonks. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

S. A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Congress of Religious Liberals. As 
chairman of that committee he presided 
at the fourth of the biennial sessions 
of the congress held in Boston in Sep- 
tember. He is also one of the University 
preachers for the present year. — The 
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Washington, D. C., Star, alluding to 
several men of the colored race who had 
become prominent at the national capi- 
tal, presented R. H. Terrell as a partic- 
ular example in the following words: 
“Tn the front rank of this class is Judge 
Robert H. Terrell, who presides over 
one of the six magistrates’ courts estab- 
lished by Congress for the District of 
Columbia. These courts are in reality 
the municipal courts of Washington, 
and have jurisdiction in all civil actions 
in which the amount involved does not 
exceed $300. In certain cases they have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Supreme 
Court of the District. No one can be 
appointed a justice in one of these courts 
who has not practised before the Supreme 
Court for at least five years, and there is 
always keen competition for .a justice- 
ship, because of the prestige it gives an 
incumbent and the good salary attached. 
Judge Terrell was first appointed in 
1901 by President Roosevelt, and again 
in 1905. He is the only colored man in 
the country holding a judicial commis- 
sion from the President of the United 
States. The ablest white lawyers of 
Washington practise before Judge Ter- 
rell, and nearly all the litigants are 
white people. When he came up for 
reappointment the leaders of the Bar — 
Democrats and Republicans alike — 
indorsed him in strong terms, commend- 
ing him as a jurist learned in the law 
and with the judicial temperament and 
common sense requisite to meet the 
demands of a responsible and important 
office.’ — The new English shell built 
by Sims at Putney and recently pre- 
sented to the University by W. C. Baylies 
was given a series of trials on the Charles 
River during the summer. —S. M. 
Hayes, after practising law for several 
years in St. Paul, Minn., abandoned that 
profession and entered the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
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has had charges at Wells, and North- 
field, Minn., and is now rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Lincoln, 
Neb.; address, 1222 J Street, Lincoln, 
Neb. — H. J. Cox is first vice-presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Chicago. — 
Bertram Ellis, secretary and treasurer of 
the Harvard Club of Keene, is one of a 
committee formed to organize a New 
Hampshire Harvard Club. — The offices 
of L. V. LeMoyne, landscape architect, 
are at 1615 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


1885. 
H. M. Wittiams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

The Bishop of London was enter- 
tained at dinner by Prof. and Mrs. M. L. 
Kellner during his day’s visit to Cam- 
bridge. — The leading boys of the West 
End House, Boston, have formed the 
James J. Storrow Club in honor of the 
donor of the house. — Librarian C. W. 
Ayer has prepared a chart showing the 
growth of circulation in the Cambridge 
Public Library from 1858 to date, now 
243,000 volumes.— W. M. McInnes 
has been reélected treasurer of the 
Harvard Codéperative Society; F. W. 
Batchelder, secretary and treasurer of 
the U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining 
Co.; and R. S. Gorham, secretary of the 
Bar Association of Boston. 


1886. 

Dr. J. H. Huppieston Sec., 

145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 
The 6th Class Report has just been 
issued. — Courtenay Guild is in the 
printing business at 41 India St., Boston, 
as treasurer of the Anchor Linotype 
Printing Co. — Addresses: C. R. Brown, 
516 Atlantic Ave., Boston; C. von Klenze, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I; 
H. Hyde Dwight, 705 Fay Build- 
ing, 3d and Hill Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 
—W. M. Fullerton is in this country on 
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a visit. — Under the presidency of W. C. 
Boyden the University Club of Chicago 
has undertaken to build a new club- 
house to cost $1,000,000. — The Class 
Secretary’s address is 145 W. 78th St., 
New York. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

J. H. Gray has become professor of 
Economics and head of the department 
of Economics and Political Science at 
the University of Minneapolis, Minn. — 
H. A. Thayer is studying at the Jesuit 
College in Rome. — E. R. Shippen has 
resigned as minister of the First Parish, 
Dorchester, and expects to reside in 
England. — Nathaniel Morton Davis 
Mitchell was born April 24, 1865, at 
Alton, Ill.; he died Sept. 28, 1907, at 
Munich, Germany. He was the eldest of 
the several children of Edward Cushing 
Mitchell and Maria Morton. His child- 
hood was passed in Alton, and in 
Chicago he received his first schooling. 
In 1879 the family removed to Paris, 
France, where Mitchell’s father for a 
term of years held the professorship of 
Hebrew and Sanskrit in the University 
of Paris. Here Mitchell laid the real 
foundation of his education in the classics 
and modern languages in which he ex- 
celled; here he had every opportunity 
to become familiar with the best work 
of the literary and artistic men of the 
day, and, better yet, to know the men 
themselves. It is undoubtedly due to 
the training and impressions received 
at this period that Mitchell was en- 
abled to do the artistic and brilliant lit- 
erary work which later on distinguished 
his college course. Returning to this 
country, Mitchell took a short course 
of study at Thayer Academy, Braintree, 
after which he entered college in the 
autumn of 1884, asa sophomore. During 
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his course he became an editor of the 
Advocate and of the Crimson, to both of 
which he was a frequent contributor: he 
was always a facile, and often a brilliant 
writer. At this time, also, he became a 
correspondent for the Boston Advertiser, 
on the staff of which, after graduation, 
he served for several years, then serving 
in a similar capacity for the Boston 
Herald, which presently he was sent to 
Washington to represent. Here in 1891 
he met and married Mrs. Charles A. 
Ladd, of San Francisco, who survives 
him. Of late years Mitchell has lived 
almost wholly abroad, making his head- 
quarters in Paris, where he was a promi- 
nent and popular member of the Ameri- 
can colony. Here, early in the present 
year, Mitchell received severe injuries in 
an automobile accident, which necessi- 
tated several successive operations, all of 
which proved unsuccessful, and he 
passed away while on a trip to a German 
health resort, whither he had gone hoping 
to find relief. His cheerful disposition, 
his wit and originality made him always 
welcome: his loss leaves a gap in the 
circle of our brotherhood. —W. W. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirrr, Sec., 
413 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 

Henry Warren Sampson died at Strat- 
ford, Conn., after a long illness. He 
was born in Liverpool, England, July 29, 
1866. In 1878-79 he attended Hayes 
and Dabney’s School in New York City; 
and then he was at Cutler’s School until 
he entered Harvard in 1884. In college 
he was a member of the A. K. E., the 
Hasty Pudding and the Zeta Psi. For 
two years after graduating he was in 
New York at the Columbia Medical 
School; then he went to Portland, Ore., 
to the shipping department of the 
Southern Pacific R. R. Later, he tried 
ranching, and was interested in a mine. 
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He returned East in 1893, making his 
home with his mother, Mrs. E. Pope 
Sampson, at Pittsfield. In 1904 he went 
to Stratford. He was unmarried. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New addresses: (Home) W. Atkin- 
son, 159 Aspinwall Ave., Brookline; 
C. C. Batchelder, 48 Beacon St., Boston; 
W. F. Burdett, 264 Broadway, Arling- 
ton; R. W. Bush, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Nevins and Degraw Sts., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; James McCormick, The Alber- 
marle, Washington, D. C.; R. E. N. 
Dodge, 15 West Gorham St., Madison, 
Wis.; J. Endicott, Verona Apartments, 
Detroit, Mich.; F. W. Faxon, 11 Chauncy 
Pl., Boston; F. S. Goodwin, 301 Bea- 
con St., Boston; F. Green, 10024 Cali- 
fornia Ave., Urbana, Ill.; W. F. Giese. 
Poste Restante, Florence, Italy; B. G. 
Gunther, 341 Madison Ave., New York; 
P. F. Hall, 3 Brimmer St., Boston; W. F. 


Pillsbury, 85 Rush St., Chicago, IIl.; 
W. G. Rantoul, 19 Chestnut St., Salem; 
W. F. Richards, 1325 North Cascade 
Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo.; A. C. 


Robinson, Reading; A. P. Hebard, 
4934 Berlin Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; J. G. 
King, 103 East 65th St., New York; 
E. L. Jellinek, Hotel Touraine, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; F. E. Lane, 357 Randolph Ave., 
Milton; H. E. Meeker, 119 East 64th 
St., New York; J. M. Marvin, Cam- 
bridge; C. Millhiser, 916 West Franklin 
St., Richmond, Va.; A. C. Potter, 
55 Fayerweather St., Cambridge; G. H. 
Maynadier, 10 Charles St., Boston; 
S. D. Oppenheim, 10 West 61st St., New 
York; M. W. Richardson, 796 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain; J. H. Sears, 113 East 
62d St., New York; S. E. Shuman, 
308 Bay State Road, Boston; C. D. 
Wetmore, 152 Madison Ave., New York; 


M. Winkler, 920 Oakland Ave., Ann 
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Arbor, Mich.; J. E. Whitney, Jr., 
Newburyport; T. Woodbury, 76 Irving 
Pl., New York; A. W. Vorse, Author’s 
Club, Carnegie Bldg., New York; W. A. 
Parker, 460 Main St., Medford. (Busi- 
ness:) W. Atkinson, 31 Beacon St., 
Boston; A. M. Baker, 14 Kilby St., 
Boston; P. Bartholow, 120 East 31st 
St.. New York; C. C. Batchelder, 
79 Milk St., Boston; W. D. Clark, 
37 Wall St., New York; S. R. Dunham, 
86 Beacon St., Boston; M. W. Gerstle, 
787 Market St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
H. P. McKean, 328 Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; G. H. Maynadier, 24 Fair- 
fax Hall, Cambridge; J. M. Marvin, 
Cambridge; S. D. Oppenheim, 299 
Broadway, New York; W. H. Pear, 
Boston Provident Association, 32 Char- 
ity Bldg., Boston; M. C. Whitridge, 
10 South St., Baltimore, Md.; W. F. 
Pillsbury, 309 Postal Telegraph Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; P. M. Reynolds, 19 Con- 
gress St., Boston; W. S. Scott, 44 New 
St.. New York; P.S. Sears, 53 State St., 
Boston; S. W. Sturm, 6th & Sycamore 
Sts., Cincinnati, O.; G. T. Tailer, 
27 Pine St., New York; W. H. Thayer, 
236 Congress St., Boston. — P. Bartho- 
low is assistant at the Medical Clinic of 
New York University and Bellevue 
Medical College. —C. C. Batchelder 
writes that he had 50 earthquake shocks 
in Jamaica and has written articles on it. 
—C. A. Blomgren has published an 
“Introduction to the Book of Daniel.” — 
A. S. Broadhead is a member of the 
Colorado Scientific Society. — J. Mc- 
Cormick is with the U. S. Geological 
Survey at Washington. — W. F. Giese 
has leave of absence from the University 
of Wisconsin for a year, and is in Italy. 
— F. Green is professor in the College 
of Law of the University of Illinois. — 
H. J. Green has left newspaper work to 
join the Phoenix Lime Co., in San 
Francisco. — A. D. Hodges has been 
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elected a member of the corporation of 
the Institution for Savings in Roxbury, 
also vestryman of St. James’s Church, 
Roxbury. —S. C. Manley is on the 
State Board of Education in Maine. — 
H. T. Kellogg is Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York for the Fourth Dis- 
trict. — W. F. Richards is vice-presi- 
dent of the Colorado Springs Nat. Bank. 
— W. H. Pear has been made general 
agent of the Boston Provident Associa- 
tion. — J. H. Ropes is on the editorial 
committee of the Harvard Theological 
Review. — J. Ruland is now vice- 
president of the Ruland & Whiting Co., 
also vice-president of the City Land 
Improvement Co. — W. H. Siebert is 
acting dean of the College of Arts, 
Philosophy and Science of Ohio State 
University, he is also giving two ad- 
vanced courses in history in Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. —S. W. Sturm is 
now with the Fechtenner Kiefer Co., 
Cincinnati. —G. E. Wright has been 
appointed one of the commissioners of 
the Seattle Public Library. — I. Babbitt 
is taking his sabbatical from Harvard. — 
The Secretary is informed that the In- 
formal Field Day on June 25 at the 
New England Kennel Club at Braintree 
was a great success. The temperature 
was in the ’90’s, but all else was ’89, 31 
men attending for the baseball and 
dinner, while 38 men were at the room 
on Commencement. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 
R. M. Washburn, of Worcester, has 
been elected to the Mass. House of 
Representatives. 


1891. 


A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 


Francis Rogers has returned after a 
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trip through Holland, Belgium, France, 
and Italy. — S. C. Brackett is a member 
of the Ballot Law Commission of Mass. 
which untied the last Democratic tangle 
on the nomination for governor. — 
Moses Williams, Jr., is one of the board 
of managers of the Boy’s Farm and 
Trade School on Thompson’s Island, 
Boston Harbor.— Gov. R. H. Post 
of Porto Rico has stirred up the educat- 
ors of that place in such a way as to ask 
for press comments. — F. G. Caffey has 
formed a law partnership with S. B. 
Clarke, ’74, and J. C. Breckenridge, ’95, 
at 32 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. — 
Rev. Philip Rhinelander, is teaching at 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. — J. B. Noyes is candidate for 
alderman in Boston; residence is 186 
Bay State Road. — Andrew Oliver was 
in Boston in the early fall, but has re- 
turned to Berkeley, Cal., where he is 
engaged in some literary work; address, 
2250 Fulton St. — John Duff has moved 
his law office to 84 State St., Boston. — 
H. L. Norton has returned from his farm 
at Harvard, Mass., to Norfolk Road, 
Chestnut Hill. — A. W. Weysse has 
published his pamphlet “Eine anato- 
misch-physiologische Studie des Brust- 
Korbes_ vermittelst des Brust-Panto- 
graphen.” —J. J. Higgins got the nomi- 
. nation for dist. attorney of Middlesex 
County. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

The names of the Music Committee 
at the Quindecennial Celebration are 
here reprinted, to correct an error in the 
previous report: J. W. Cummin, chair- 
man, J. O. Porter, J. Codman, L. S. 
Thompson, and H. Whitney. — H. P. 
Dodge, formerly First Secretary to the 
American Embassy in Tokyo, has been 
appointed Minister of the United States 
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to the Central American Republics of 
Honduras and Salvador. He planned to 
proceed to his new post in October. — 
It is reported that H. R. Meyer was in 
Honolulu, during the summer, en route 
to Australia, with the intention of staying 
in Melbourne for a year and a half and 
in Sydney for an equal length of time. 
He will spend his time in Australia in 
research work regarding state ownership 
of railroads, wage scales, etc. — Ezra 
Lincoln, who died Aug. 16, 1907, was 
a son of Lowell and Clara Amanda 
(Lothrop) Lincoln. He was born in New 
York City, Jan. 11, 1871. After attend- 
ing St. Mark’s School, he entered Har- 
vard in the fall of 1888. In college he 
was a member of the Canoe Club, St. 
Paul’s Society, the Institute, A. K. E., 
Delta Phi, and the Hasty Pudding Club. 
After his graduation he became associated 
on Aug. 29, 1892, with Charles T. Wing 
& Co., 18 Wall St., New York. In 
August, 1900, he formed the firm of 
Lincoln, Caswell & Co. to succeed to the 
business of Charles T. Wing & Co. Jan. 
1, 1906, the firm of Lincoln, Caswell & 
Co. was succeeded by Lincoln & Co. 
He belonged to the University Club and 
to the Harvard Club of New York City. 
— Hugh Whitney died suddenly at his 
home in North Beverly, Oct. 23, 1907. 
He was born at Milton, Sept. 7, 1870, the 
son of Henry Austin and Fanny (Law- 
rence) Whitney. He attended Mr. 
Noble’s school in Boston, and entered 
Harvard in 1888 with the Class of 92. 
He was a member of the Institute, 
A. K. E., Zeta Psi, the Porcellian, and 
the Hasty Pudding Club. Possessing a 
fine voice and a keen sense of humor, he 
was most popular at all gatherings of his 
classmates and in his other social life. 
He belonged to the Somerset Club and 
the Tennis and Racquet Club of Boston, 
the Myopia Hunt Club of Hamilton, 
and the Harvard Club of New York. 
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From April, 1895, to April, 1898, he 
served as corporal of Light Battery A, 
M.V.M. He was engaged in no active 
business, but occupied himself with his 
own property interests. He was married, 
Oct. 20, 1897, to Eleanor Shattuck, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. G. B. Shat- 
tuck of Boston. His widow and two 
children, a daughter and a son survive 
him. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHecper, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Walter Farnsworth Baker died sud- 
denly at Bogota, N. J., Oct. 27, 1907. 
He was born at Boston, Nov. 11, 1870, 
the son of William Emerson and Char- 
lotte Augusta (Farnsworth) Baker. He 
fitted at Hale’s, and was a regular mem- 
ber of ’93, and coxswain of the Class 
Crew. After graduation he was for atime 
the treasurer of the Boston Clock Co. 
Later he sold out the business and went 
into real estate. During recent years he 
spent most of his time in New York 
City and vicinity. He was always much 
interested in Class affairs, attended all 
meetings and reunions, and devised 
various novelties for the entertainments 
at them. He was unmarried. — Edward 
Russell Coffin died at Omaha, Neb., 
Sept. 2, 1907. He was born at Lynn, 
July 28, 1873, the son of Charles Albert 
and Caroline Louise (Russell) Coffin. 
He fitted at the Lynn High School, and 
was a regular member of ’93, graduating 
before he was 20 years old, magna cum 
laude. He entered the Law School, 
where he was an editor of the Harvard 
Law Review, and took his LL.B. in 
1896, cum laude. He began practice in 
the office of Fish, Richardson and Stor- 
row of Boston, where he remained for 
several years. In 1901, after a few 
months’ independent practice, he en- 
tered the law department of the General 
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Electric Co. at Schenectady, N. Y. In 
the autumn of 1904 he gave up the law 
to become vice-president and general 
manager of the Electrical Securities 
Corporation of New York City. It was 
while traveling in the West on business 
of this company that he was seized with 
his last illness, a revival of an old trouble. 
An operation proved unsuccessful and 
he died a week later. He had traveled 
widely, both on business and pleasure, 
with intelligent and humorous observa- 
tion. He had read equally widely, with 
cultivated mind and retentive memory. 
He had the good fortune not only to 
possess but to be able to gratify the most 


‘discriminating tastes in music and art. 


Endowed by inheritance with a brilliant 
mind and strong capacity, he had before 
him an assured career of distinction in 
the world of finance; but his marvelous 
personal charm was his most distinguish- 
ing quality. The uncommon sparkle of 
his wit, the extraordinary depth and in- 
sight of his sympathy, the warmth and 
aggressiveness of his friendship, had 
given him a unique place in the midst 
of a great and always increasing circle. 
He was unmarried. — F. W. Dallinger 
has dissolved his law partnership with 
Stone and Bancroft, and formed a firm 
with H. N. Stearns, at 28 State St., 
Boston, and 1388 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge. — William Henry Isely died 
at Wichita, Kan., Aug. 14, 1907, of ap- 
pendicitis. He was born at St. Joseph, 
Mo., Aug. 8, 1865, the son of Christian 
H. and Elizabeth (Dubach) Isely. He 
joined ’93 in the Senior year, coming 
from Ottawa University, Kansas, where 
he had taken his $.B. and LL.B. in 1891. 
He was instructor in Grand Island Col- 
lege, Neb., in 1893-94, and then took 
the chair of History and Political Science 
at Fairmount College, Wichita. Here 
he remained, doing much to build up the 
institution, of which he was soon ap- 
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pointed Dean. He was a man of peculiar- 
ly intense activities and wide interests — 
a member of his city council and_per- 
manent arbitration board, lieutenant in 
the local militia company, director and 
chief statistician in the chamber of com- 
merce, superintendent of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School, a frequent public 
speaker and contributor to the profes- 
sional periodicals, director of the state 
historical society, keenly interested and 
actively participating in athletics. Dur- 
ing his connection with Fairmount Col- 
lege its registration increased twelve- 
fold and a permanent endowment was 
secured. His knowledge of the early 
documentary history of Kansas was con- 
sidered unsurpassed in the state. He 
took several post-graduate courses at 
Harvard, and spent a half-year there in 
1906. At the time of his death he was at 
work, by agreement with the Carnegie 
Institution on a history of banking in 
Kansas. Aug. 30, 1893, at Clearwater, 
Kan., he married Frances Elizabeth 
Nickerson, who, with two sons, survives 
him. — A. P. Stone will practise law in- 
dependently, continuing at 28 State St., 
Boston. — B. W. Trafford has removed 
from Washington to Detroit, where on 
Sept. 1 he assumed the vice-presidency 
of the Michigan State Telephone Co. — 
Henry Ware has removed from 1 Perrin 
Road to his former address, 82 High St., 
Brookline. 


1894. 
Pror. E. K. Rann, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

W. F. Boos is director of the labora- 
tory of physiological chemistry at the 
Mass. General Hospital. — S. C. Earle is 
professor of English at Tufts College. — 
F. W. Garrison is with the Lord Electric 
Co., 213 West 40th St., New York. — 
J. J. Sheppard is principal of the New 
York High School of Commerce, 308 
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West 97th St. —G. B. Wilson is manager 
of the Quartette Mining Co., Search- 
light, Nev. — L. D. Hill is professor of 
physics and chemistry at Normal Col- 
lege, 68th St., New York. — C. Nichols 
is practising law at 98 Erie County 
Savings Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. — 
J. D. Logan’s address is 7 Maynard 
Ave., Toronto, Can. — J. A. Widtsoe is 
president of the Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. — C. H. Hill has mining 
claims at Wonder, Nev.; address, 2223 
Webster St., San Francisco, Cal. — C. 
Herrman is attending physician in dis- 
eases of children, Lebanon Hospital, 
New York. — B. C. Tutten is with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Columbus, O. — J. P. Fox is investi- 
gating rapid transit conditions in New 
York. — Addresses: Rev. A. G. Cum- 
mings, 5 Plympton St., Middleboro; 
Dr. L. Davis, 217 Beacon St., Boston. — 
Through a mistake for which the Sec- 
retary was not responsible the marriage 
of E. B. Bishop was announced in the 
last Magazine ; the person intended was 
not Elias B. but the Rev. Ellis Bishop. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Winthrop Ames’s Boston office is now 
106 Ames Building. — J. A. Brewster is 
professor of mathematics at the College of 
Saint Angela, New Rochelle, N. Y. — 
Prof. J. A. Fairlie has been elected a 
member of the convention which will 
meet this winter to revise the constitution 
of the state of Michigan. — Harrison W. 
Smith has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. — Rev. 
L. W. Snell is now taking the preliminary 
steps to entering the Episcopal ministry 
and is serving by appointment of Bishop 
Williams of Michigan as rector of St. 
James’s Church, Birmingham, Mich. — 
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L. W. Woolston is with the Wisconsin 
Engine Co. at the Boston office, 905 
Oliver Bldg. — Robert Walcott has writ- 
ten for Appalachia an account of “ the 
first ascent of Mount Mummery,” made 
by him, W. R. Peabody, and two others 
in August, 1906. — Spencer Eddy has 
been appointed U. S. Minister to the 
Argentine Republic. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

R. C. Archibald has been appointed 
professor of mathematics in Acadia 
Univ., Wolfville, N. S.— M. G. Gonter- 
man has been made asst. district at- 
torney in New York City by Mr. Jerome. 
— A. Rodman, Jr., is with Burgess, Lang 
& Co., investment securities, 50 State 
St., Boston. — M. F. Carney is asst. legal 
examiner of the New Anisterdam Cas- 
ualty Co., 78 William St., New York. — 
Walter A. Hall is in the employ of the 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield; address, 
38 Pomeroy Ave. — Dr. G. S. Derby has 
moved his office to 7 Hereford St., Bos- 
ton. — R. S. Hosmer is secretary of the 
Harvard Club of Hawaii at Honolulu 
and writes that the Club desires to ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to all Harvard 
men coming to the islands. —H. L. 
Brown is manager of Hotel Pierrepont, 
45 W. 32d St., New York, in addition to 
Hotel Victoria, Boston, and Islesboro 
Inn, Me. — Philip Dana Mason, former 
96, A.B. 97, died at Chestnut Hill, Oct. 
18, 1907. He was connected with the 
Art Dept. of the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. — Dr. Alfred Henry Gould died 
in Boston, Oct. 2, 1907. He had been in 
poor health for some time. As an under- 
graduate he was prominent in football. 
He graduated from the Medical School 
in 1900 and had an appointment at the 
Mass. Gen. Hospital, being also assist- 
ant to Dr. C. B. Porter. The last three 
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years he had an office at 48 Beacon St., 
and at the time of his death was an 
assistant in surgery at the Medical 
School. After leaving the hospital he 
published a work on ‘‘ Operations on the 
Stomach and Intestines.” Dr. Gould, 
who was unmarried, was the son of the 
late Maj. J. Henry Gould, and was 34 
years old. ‘ 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

F. H. Touret has been appointed 
treasurer of Colorado. College, at Colo- 
rado Springs. He states that this institu- 
tion meets an especial need, as it affords 
an opportunity for young men who have 
to live in a relatively high altitude to ob- 
tain a progressive and liberal education. 
—C. S. Dow is now advertising man- 
ager of the B. F. Sturtevant Co. with 
address at 24 Milton Sq., Hyde Park. — 
C. B. Palmer has been appointed general 
manager at Wilmington, Del., for the 
National Life Insurance Co. of Ver- 
mont. — W. G. Sewall writes from the 
Mombasa Club, East Africa, and re- 
ports that he has just returned from the 
Congo after a very successful hunting 
trip for big game. — A. B. Marshall’s 
address is 1836 9th St., Washington, 
D. C.—M. C. Leonard’s address is 
62 Stuyvesant Ave., Arlington, N. J. — 
F. M. Babson is associated with the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., 
84 State St., Boston. — S. C. Kimberly 
was granted an A.B. degree on Com- 
mencement Day ‘as of the Class of 
’97.”” He desires to express his thanks to 
those classmates who interested them- 
selves in his behalf. —G. H. Watson 
has returned from Kansas to his former 
home in Milton.— Samuel Parker 
Allen, Jr., died on Aug. 4, 1907, of 
pneumonia, at Worcester. He had not 
been in good health for many years prior 
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to his death. ~ J. H. Parker is secretary 
of the Immigration Restriction League, 
at 60 State St., Boston. — Joseph War- 
ren is assistant secretary of the Harvard 
Corporation. — W. G. G. Cole is prac- 
tising law in Hyannis. — F. W. Brown is 
at Bowdoin College as professor of 
Romance Languages. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 

Your Secretary is glad to state that the 
second Class Report has at last been 
published and mailed to all the members 
of the Class who replied to the class 
circulars. If extra copies are desired, or 
you have not received one, please notify 
him immediately. In the September 
issue of this Magazine a request was 
made that suggestions be sent in, par- 
ticularly by Western men, for plans for 
the Decennial Celebration. Up to the 
present time (Nov. 4) not a man has 
acted upon this request. It is not too late 
yet.—H. W. Williams is acting as 
supervisor of drawing in the Public 
Schools of Haverhill. — John Freeman 
Wood, one of “the lost,” has turned up 
as president of “the Plymouth Press,” 
83 Charles St., Springfield. — Francis 
Woodbridge is a partner in the law firm 
of Ward, Mellen and Woodbridge, 32 
Nassau St., New York. — Oakes Ames 
has been reappointed as an instructor in 
Biology at Harvard for one year. — 
Samuel Robinson has resigned as an 
assistant in anatomy at the Medical 
School. — Curtis N. Smith has given 
up the practice of law in Denver, Colo., 
and has opened an office at 19 Congress 
St., Boston. —W. E. Dorman, C. J. 
Flagg, and G. A. Giles have been elected 
to the Mass. House of Representatives. 
—S. B. Buck has left the Hackley 
School to become director of the Berk- 
shire School, Sheffield. 
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1899. 


Artuur Apams, Sec., 
Quincy. 

Thomas Nickerson is manager of the 
Woonsocket Electric & Power Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. — Addresses: J. L. 
Gleason, 6 Dow St., W. Somerville; 
J. S. Galbraith, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown; Emanuel Lissner, 69 Fen- 
wood Road, Roxbury; O. W. Richard- 
son, 60 State St., Boston; J. H. Sher- 
bourne, Jr., 53 State St., Boston; Dr. 
D. W. Granberry, 408 Main St., Orange, 
N. J.— J. E. Rousmaniére has opened a 
law office at 60 State St., Boston. — 
James D. Dole has been having great 
success with the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., of which he is president and man- 
ager. He has recently written that the 
company had just declared a stock divi- 
dend of 250 per cent. — R. P. Bellows 
has received his diploma at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris. — Walter L. Cut- 
ting died at Kittery Point, Me., Sept. 2. 
He prepared for college at Groton 
School. He was a member of the Zeta 
Psi, Hasty Pudding, and A. D. Clubs. 
He was always interested in farming, and 
after graduation spent a year studying at 
the University of Wisconsin. After that 
he returned to Pittsfield, the home of his 
parents, and spent the larger part of 
every year there, assisting his father, the 
late Col. Walter Cutting, in the manage- 
ment of ‘Meadow Farm,” where they 
had a herd of over 100 cows. Cutting 
was interested in all sorts of sports, and 
was promingnt in the social life of Pitts- 
field and Lenox. He was married in the 
autumn of 1905 to Miss Lila Mayo, 
daughter of W. R. Mayo of Norfolk, Va., 
and sister of his classmate, W. R. Mayo, 
Jr. His wife survives him. — Harold P. 
Huntress died at Winchester, Oct. 31, 
1907. — Pliny Jewell, 2d, is with Perry, 
Coffin & Burr, brokers, Boston. — John 
Ware is with the Boston Elevated Ry., 
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address, 23 Ellsworth Ave., Cambridge. 


—J.F. Perkins and R. F. Blake are 
with the Submarine Signal Co., Boston. 


1900. 
Exrior SpaLpina, Sec., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

W. S. Davis is professor of medieval 
history in Oberlin College. —C. M. Un- 
derwood is an instructor in Romance 
Languages at Simmons College, Boston. 
—H.H. Fox is with the Turner Con- 
struction Co., W. Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.—A. G. Mason is asst. treasurer 
of the Whitman Mills, New Bedford. — 
Christopher Ruess has been appointed 
by the Superior Court as chief juvenile 
and adult probation officer of Alameda 
Co., Cal. 


1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

A. H. Michelson on Jan. 23, 1906, was 
appointed by the President to be U. S. 
Consul at Turin, Italy. Previous to this 
he was consular agent at Charleroi, 
Belgium, from July 14, 1901, to Aug. 21, 
1906. All communications for him 
should be addressed to American 
Consul, Turin, Italy. — Harris Liver- 
more’s address is 34 Alveston St., 
Jamaica Plain. —R. E. Goodwin has 
been admitted into the law firm of Car- 
ver, Wardner & Goodwin, 28 State St., 
Boston. — Dr. Gerald Blake has opened 
an office for the practice of medicine at 
212 Beacon St., Bostom—W. B. 
Wheelwright’s home address is Jamaica 
Plain. — B. D. Barker has formed a 
partnership for the practice of law with 
Horace B. Stanton and Arthur N. Rice, 
with offices at 60 State St., Boston, and in 
Goldfield, Nev. — C. D. Daly acted as a 
coach for the Harvard football team 
before reéntering the banking business, 
from which he retired owing to the sus- 
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pension of the firm he was associated 
with. —I. R. Hoxie is engaged in the 
bond business as an independent dealer; 
address, care of F. S. Moseley & Co., 
Exchange Pl., New York, N. Y.—H. H. 
Sargent was omitted from the last Class 
Report, as the Secretary had no report 
from him. He is working for the Prus- 
sian Remedy Co., St. Paul, Minn. — 
Dr. G. A. Amsden is practising medicine 
at Bloomingdale, White Plains, N. Y. — 
G. H. Montague is practising law, with 
offices at 1 Nassau St., New York; 
recently he was appointed receiver for 
the Pierrepont Hotel in Brooklyn. — 
D. P. Wheelwright is with Donnell & 
Palmer, Calle Moreno 566, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. — W. A. Oldfather is 
studying at 41 A. III P, Albert Str., 
Munich, Germany. —H. R. Brigham 
and F. W. Hunnewell, 2d, have formed 
a partnership for the general practice of 
law at 1040 Exchange Building, Boston. 
— Eliot Putnam is living in Hingham 
and working in the office of Edwards, 
Jaques & Rantoul, architects, Boston. 
— F.C. Ware is with the Solvay Process 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. — E. H. Douglass 
is paymaster in the U.S. Navy, at present 
on the U. S. S. Vermont.— FE. R. 
Greene is teaching French at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H.—E. FE. 
Greenwood is an instructor in French in 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. — W. L. 
Leighton is an instructor in the depart- 
ment of English, University of Virginia. 
— E. A. Gray is with W. A. Russell & 
Bro., Boston. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
37 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Secretary is getting out a new list 
this year. — H. F. Barber is an adver- 
tising agent, 24 Milk St., Boston. — 
R. C. Barnard is with Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., 10 Bridge St., New 
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York. — C. N. Baxter is assistant libra- 
rian of the Boston Athenaeum, Boston. 
—L. L. Bing is a wholesale clothing 
manufacturer in Cincinnati, O. — Craw- 
ford Blagden is with Clark, Dodge & 
Co., bankers, Wall St., New York. — 
C. H. Brewer is an Episcopal clergyman; 
address, North Main St., Providence, 
R. I. — P. A. Carroll is a lawyer with 
Cary & Robinson, Wall St., New York. 
—W. F. Chase is with R. L. Day & Co., 
bankers, Congress St., Boston. — C. L. 
Clay is a lawyer; address, Real Estate 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. — Paul 
Collins is with the American Tel. & Tel. 
Co., Milk St., Boston. — R. J. Cram is a 
lawyer in Boston. — W. F. Dillingham 
is treasurer of the B. F. Dillingham Co., 
Honolulu, H. T. — J. S. Farlow is a law- 
yer in Boston. — T. B. Fay is an archi- 
tect; address, Ames Bldg., Boston. — 
G. S. Forbes is an associate in chem- 
istry in Bryn Mawr College. — J. L. 
Frothingham is with Bond & Good- 
win, note-brokers, Boston. — Isador 
Grossman is a lawyer in Cleveland, O. 
—W. W. Hoffman is a lawyer, with 
Strong & Cadwalader in New York. — 
D. Gregg is with the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health. — A. Iselin is a mercan- 
tile banker, 1 Greene St., New York. — 
C. H. King is a lawyer, care of King, 
Waters & Paige, Syracuse, N. Y. — G. 
W. Low is a teacher in the Woburn High 
School. — H. L. Movius is a landscape 
architect, 110 State St., Boston. — A. F. 
Paul is a landscape architect in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — G. M. Phelps is traveling 
round the world on a pleasure trip. — 
C. T. Richardson is a stock-broker, 74 
Broadway, New York. — C. T. Russell 
is a real estate broker at 114 State St., 
Boston. —P. W. Thomson is_ with 
Thomson & Fessenden, 264 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — Bradlee Williams is tele- 
graph editor of the Springfield Republi- 
can. 


News from the Classes. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

J. H. H. Glover is with the Burgess 
Sulphite Fibre Co., Boston. — Elijah 
Swift is in the department of mathe- 
matics and C. L. Vaughan is with the 
department of philosophy at Princeton 
University. — J. M. Adams’s residence 
is 7 Howland St., Cambridge. 


1904. 


R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
19 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. H. Soehrens is in the Engineering 
Department of the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R., and is located at 538 Colman St., 
New London, Ct.—L. B. Hayes has 
just started for Georgia and Florida to 
travel there as agent of the West Pub- 
lishing Co., law book publishers of St. 
Paul, Minn. — W. C. Titcomb has re- 
turned from a year of study of archi- 
tecture abroad and further work at the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and is now 
an instructor in architecture in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. — R. A. Blakemore 
is with his father in the real estate busi- 
ness in the Tremont Bldg., Boston. — 
N. Pereles, Jr., has been admitted to the 
firm of Nath. Pereles & Sons, Pereles 
Block, Milwaukee, Wis. — S. R. Vinal 
is principal of the High School at Wal- 
pole, N. H.— L. G. Dodge is with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. — 
L. Ross is in the U. S. Reclamation 
Service, now located in South Dakota; 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. — 
Lieut. Hornsby Evans returned during 
August to this country from the Philip- 
pines and is now on duty at the Head- 
quarters of the Department of Cali- 
fornia, as aide-de-camp to Gen. Funston. 
— I. M. Atwood is with the Consolidated 
Weir Co., 3 T Wharf, Boston. — G. L. 
Swank is on vacation leave of absence, 
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having served for 3 years as teacher in the 
Philippines; during 1906-07 he was 
principal of the Intermediate School at 
Iloilo. — E. H. Ball is circulation man- 
ager of the Architectural Record. at 
11 E. 24th St., New York City. — L. F. 
Carlton is with the Stone & Webster En- 
gineering Corporation; address, care of 
The Fred A. Jones Co., Dallas, Tex. — 
M. H. Goldsmith is in the advertising 
dept. of the New York Times. —D. H. 
Lester is with the Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, 32 Nassau St., New York City. 
— A. K. Adams is professor of geology 
in the New Mexico School of Mines, 
Socorro, N. M.—W. L. Tufts is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Grant, Tufts and 
Grant, 719 Exchange Bldg., Boston. — 
E. A. Brodeur is with the law firm of 
Taft, Morgan & Stobbs, Worcester. — 
H. H. Ballard, Jr., is with the law firm 
of Choate, Hall & Stewart, 508 Sears 
Bldg., Boston. — Harold Bennett, gen- 
eral manager of the Boston and Pioche 
Mining Co., gold and silver mining, is 
at Pioche, Nev. — Carroll Brown is 
with J. B. Brown & Sons, Portland, Me. 
— G.S. Holden is a lawyer in Cleveland, 
O.; address, care of The Plaindealer. — 
C. C. Curtis is in the insurance business 
at 187 Milk St., Boston. — L. K. South- 
ard is with Hollingsworth & Vose Co., 
141 Milk St., Boston. — A. A. Ballant- 
ine is an instructor in the Harvard Law 
School and is also with Gaston, Snow & 
Saltonstall, 60 State St., Boston. —S. P. 
Adams is an assistant in philosophy at 
Harvard. — F. H. Fobes has returned 
from Oxford, where he has spent three 
years as the first Rhodes Scholar from 
Massachusetts. He is an instructor in 
classics at Harvard. — K. K. Smith is a 
fellow in the American School at Athens, 
Greece. — J. W. Scott is a lawyer in the 
Union Trust Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
—L. Brooks is a dealer in cotton with 
E. A. Shaw & Co., at 70 Kilby St., 
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Boston. — A. W. Belding is principal of 
the High School at Simsbury, Conn. — 
L. Carpenter is with the Central Colo- 
rado Power Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
—E. L. Porter is an assistant in geo- 
logy, and is also doing graduate work, 
at the University of Michigan. — R. S. 
Wallace is field secretary of the Buf- 
falo Charity Organization Society, 19 W. 
Tupper St., Buffalo. —L. C. Doyle is 
in the law office of Walter I. Badger, 
Boston. — T. H. Ellis is with the Eastern 
Audit Co., Boston. — R. R. Alexander 
is the legal assistant of J. W. Farley, ’99, 
of the Boston Finance Commission. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincxtey, Sec., 
166 E. 61st St., New York, N. Y. 

J. T. Nichols is assistant curator of 
mammals in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. — 
J. J. Slater is assistant manager of the 
International Health Beverage Co., 
514 Industrial Trust Co. Bldg., Provi- 
dence, R. I. — Paul Crosbie is raising 
wheat and cattle in western Kansas; 
address, Scott City, Kan. — J. A. Pow- 
elson is in the auditor’s office of the 
Old Dominion Steamship Co., 81 Beach 
St., New York; his address in New York 
is 324 W. 113th St., New York. —I. B. 
Joralemon has changed his permanent 
address to 542 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; his business address is care of 
The Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. — C. E. Hooper is in the 
credit and collection dept. of the Na- 
tional Packing Co. of Chicago, IIL; 
address, care of National Packing Co., 
10th Ave., New York City. — H. C. Ober 
is representative of The Paul R. Rey- 
nolds Publishing Co., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. — Walworth Tyng is 
studying in the Harvard Law School. 
— H. P. Pratt left America in the sum- 
mer of 1906 and spent three months in 
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Europe, largely in Berlin. On Dec. 1 
last he sailed from London for Japan, 
where he arrived in January. He ac- 
cepted a position as business manager 
and assistant editor of the Japan Ad- 
verliser of Yokohama, the only Ameriean 
daily in the Orient. On May 20, 1907, 
he was provisionally appointed American 
Deputy General at Yokohama by Am- 
bassador Wright, and was so com- 
missioned by the President in July. 
His address is care of American Con- 
sulate General, Yokohama, Japan. —G. 
R. Jones’s business address has been 
changed to care of Lyon & Healy, Chi- 
cago, Ill. — L. F. Swift is an instructor 
in natural sciences at Phillips Academy, 
Andover. — W. B. Blake is a student at 
the University of Paris; address, care of 
Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris, France. — 
C. B. Keeler, Jr., 5110 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, is a second-year student at the 
Art Institute, Chicago. — A. L. Hop- 
kins, 2d, is a clerk with the Weld Neville 
Colton Co., Houston, Tex. — Roger 
Derby is engaged in literary work, and 
has lately written a play in collaboration 
with Guy Scull, ’98.— F. Goodale is 
practising law in the office of Henry 
Tudor. — E. C. Hovey is with Ulman, 
Morse & Co., bankers and_ brokers, 
Boston. — Alvah Crocker, Jr., is in the 
paper business with Crocker, Burbank 
& Co., Fitchburg. —C. B. Lewis is 
assistant to the chief engineer of the 
Indianapolis, Ind., Water Co. 


1906. 
Nicuotas Ke ttey, Sec., 
29 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 

The following members of the Class 
are still connected with the University: 
E. A. Abbot, Law School, 2d year. — H. 
K. Alden, Graduate School of Applied 
Science, Ist year. —C. L. Ames, Law 
School, Ist year. — C. R. Apted is in the 
office of the inspector of grounds and 
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buildings. —H. P. Arnold, Graduate 
School, 2d year. — T. Barbour, Gradu- 
ate School, Ist year. — F. G. Barrows, 
College. —H. A. Bellows, Graduate 
School, Ist year; also assistant in Eng- 
lish. — A. C. Blagden, Law School, 2d 
year. — G. J. R. Boggs, Law School, 3d 
year. — S. B. Booth, College. —G. F. H. 
Bowers, Medical School, 2d year. — 
J. T. Boyd, Jr., Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science, 2d year.— 'T. L. Bres- 
lauer, Law School, 2d year. — W. A. 
Brown, Law School, 3d year. — C. Bur- 
lingham, Law School, 3d year. — J. L. 
Burns, Law School, 3d year. —'T. F. 
Burns, Law School, Ist year. —C. R. 
Carleton, Law School, 2d year. — L. 
Carroll, Law School, 2d year; also as- 
sistant in Economics. —S. M. Carver, 
Graduate School, 1st year. — A. L. Cas- 
tle, Law School, 3d year. —S. R. Cate, 
Law School, Ist year. —L. W. Clark, 
Jr., Law School, 2d year.—R. H. 
Clarke, Law School, 2d year. — E. S. 
Cogswell, Medical School, 1st year. — 
L. D. Cox, Scientific School, 4th year; 
also is assistant. — W. B. S. Crichlow is 
a special in the College. —S. R. Crosse 
is assistant in electrical engineering. — 
T. E. Cunningham, Medical School, 2d 
year. — A. T. Davison, Graduate School, 
3d year. — M. J. Dorgan, Law School, 
2d year. — A. Ellenbogen, Law School, 
3d year. — R. T. Evans, Law School, 
2d year. —F. Farley, Law School, 2d 
year. —G. H. Field, Law School, 2d 
year. —O. D. Filley, Graduate School 
of Applied Science, 1st year. — R. Fitz, 
Medical School, 3d year. — W. J. Fitz- 
patrick, College. — H. A. Flint, Gradu- 
ate School, Ist year. — R. F. Foerster, 
Graduate School, 2d year.— W. H. 
Freeman, Graduate School, 2d year. — 
E. D. Gardner, Medical School, 2d year. 
— W. T. Garfield, Medical School, 3d 
year. — F. Gilbert, Jr., is a special in the 
Law School. —L. F. Gilbert, Law 
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School, 3d year.— A. G. Gill, Law 
School, 2d year. — E. B. Ginsburg, Law 
School, 3d year. — F. A. Goodhue, Law 
School, 2d year. —S. S. Gordon is a 
special in the Law School. — E. L. 
Grant, Law School, 3d year. — W. G. 
Graves, Law School, 2d year. — M. 
Gray, Law School, Ist year. —H. S. 
Greeley, Medical School, 2d year. — R. 
L. Hale, Law School, 2d year, and is as- 
sistant in Government. — C. F. Hayns- 
worth, Law School, 2d year. —R. R. 
Hellmann, Medical School, 2d year. — 
J.J. Hepburn, Medical School, 3d year. 
—O. J. Hermann, Medical School, 3d 
year. — J. J. Hines, Law School, 2d 
year. —H. McI. Holmes, Law School, 
2d year. — F. C. Irving, Medical School, 
2d year. —'T. F. Jones, Graduate School, 
2d year. — P. H. Keeney, Law School, 
Ist year.—C. M. Kelley, Medical 
School, 2d year.—N. Kelley, Law 
School, 2d year and is assistant in Gov- 
ernment.—F. S. Kellogg, Medical 
School, 2d year.— P. Ketchum, Law 
School, 3d year. —C. King, Graduate 
School, Ist year. — I. H. Lazarus, Den- 
tal School, 2d year. — L. Lazarus, Med- 
ical School, Ist year. — W. Loewen- 
thal, Law School, 3d year.—R. H. 
Lord, Graduate School, 2d year, and is 
assistant in History. —H. S. Lyon, Law 
School, 3d year. — D. Macomber, Medi- 
cal School, 3d year. — W. S. Mendel, Law 
School, 3d year. — A. R. Merrill, Law 
School, 2d year.—C. D. Morgan, Law 
School, 2d year. — F. H. Nesmith, Law 
School, 3d year. — A. M. Newald, Law 
School, 3d year.—S. Newell, Law 
School, 2d year. — W. A. Noonan, Medi- 
cal School, 3 year. — P. H. Noyes, Law 
School, 2d year.— De W. H. Parker, 
Graduate School, 2d year, and is assist- 
ant in Philosophy. — W.S. Parker, Med- 
ical School, 3d year. — R. Payson, Law 
School, 3d year.—F. A. Pemberton, 
Medical School, 3d year. —R. C. Pin- 
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gree, Law School, 3d year. — J. W. 
Plaisted, Law School, 3d year, and as- 
sistant in History. — F. R. Pleasonton, 
Graduate School of Applied Science, 
and is Austin Teaching Fellow. — C. H. 
Poor, Jr., Law School, 2d year.—C. W. 
Porter, Graduate School studying archi- 
tecture. — R. F. Potts, Graduate School. 
2d year. — W. G. Reed, College. — A. N. 
Reggio, Graduate School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Ist year. — W. D. Reid, Medical 
School, 3d year. — C. 'T. Ryder, Medical 
School, 2d year.— W. Sabine, Law 
School, 3d year. — E. F. Sampson, Med- 
ical School, 3d year. — A. A. Schaffer, 
Law School, 2d year.—H. A. Seipt, 
Graduate School, 2d year.—W. M. 
Shohl, Law School, 3d year, and Assis- 
tant in Economics. — H. R. Shurtleff, 
Graduate School of Applied Science, 
studying architecture. — N. O. Simard, 
special in the Law School. — J. P. Sol- 
coll, Law School, Ist year. —H. J. 
Spinden, Graduate School, 2d year, and 
is Austin Teaching Fellow in Anthro- 
pology. — B. H. Squires, Law School, 
2d year. —R. R. Stanwood, Graduate 
School of Applied Science, studying 
architecture. — E. B. Stillman, Law 
School, 2d year. — F. C. Taylor, Law 
School, 2d year. — W. W. Thayer, Law 
School, Ist year. — J. L. Thompson, 
special in the College. — R. E. Tibbetts, 
Law School, 3d year.—S. Titcomb, 
Law School, 3d year. —R. E. Tracy, 
Law School, 2d year. — H. M. Trieber, 
Law School, 2d year. — H. G. Tucker, 
Law School, 2d year. — J. W. Twom- 
bley, Medical School, 2d year. — A. F. 
Veenfliet, Law School, 2d year. — J. E. 
Warner, special in the Law School. — 
F. D. Webster, Law School, 3d year. — 
W. S. Weeks, Graduate School, Ist year, 
and is Austin Teaching Fellow. — R. 
Wheelwright, Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science, 2d year, studying architec- 
ture. — F. H. White, College. — A. F. 
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Whitman, College. —C. W. Wicker- 
sham, Law School, 2d year. — R. M. 
H. Wilcox, Law School, 3d year. — F. 
T. Wiley, College. — A. W. Williams, 
College. — S. Withington is Assistant 
in Mechanical Engineering. — E. L. 
Young, Medical School, 3d year. — J. E. 
Zanetti, Graduate School, 2d year, study- 
ing chemistry and is Austin ‘Teaching 
Fellow. —H. P. Arnold is teaching; ad- 
dress, 153 Elm St., Quincy. — W. An- 
thony is on a horse ranch at Wolf, Wy- 
oming; permanent address, 123 Sewall 
Ave., Brookline. — W. F. Barklage is 
with the Western Electric Co.; address, 
P. O. Box 45, Riverside, Ill. — F. G. 
Barrows is with the Turner Construc- 
tion Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
— E. G. Bartels’s address is 1401 Vine 
St., Denver, Col. —F. H. Behr is a 
broker; address, 41 W. 74th St., New 
York City. — Q. A. Brackett is with the 
Western Electric Co.; address, 17 High- 
land St., Woburn. — S. F. 'T. Brock is a 
mining engineer; address, Greenwater, 
Cal. — W. H. Brown’s address is Fort 
Sewall, Marblehead. — E. S. Bryant is 
practising forestry; address, 141 Milk 
St., Boston. — F. A. Carrick is a travel- 
ing salesman; address, 48 Beacon St., 
Boston. — S. M. Carver is a chemist at 
Stillwater, N. Y. — G. H. Chase is in the 
insurance business; address, 18 Fulton 
St., Newark, N. J. — IF. G. Cheney’s 
address is 781 Park Ave., New York 
City. —S. Child is a landscape archi- 
tect; address, 15 Ashburton PI., Bos- 
ton. — M. V. Conner is a salesman for 
the Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co.; ad- 
dress, Orange. — J. K. Coutant is with 
the Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co.; ad- 
dress, Newburgh, N. Y. — 8. R. Crosse 
is with the International Instrument Co., 
Cambridge; address, 25 Ware St., Cam- 
bridge. — C. D. Davol is in the railroad 
business; address, 344 High St., Fall 
River. — C. R. Dodge is in the engineer- 
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ing department of the Boston & Maine 
R.R. Co.; address, 22 Webster St., Ha- 
verhill. — 'l’. H. Dougherty, Jr., is with 
G. B. Hopkins & Co., New York City; 
permanent address, School House Lane, 
Germantown, Pa. — J. H. Eaton is with 
J. R. Worcester & Co., civil engineers; 
address, 79 Milk St., Boston. — J. I. 
Eldridge is an instructor at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; permanent ad- 
dress, 39 Ingleside Ave., Winthrop. — F. 
Farley’s address is 490 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. — E. M. Farnsworth, Jr.’s address 
is 23 Philbrick Road, Brookline. — C. L. 
Fickleu is a cotton buyer at 749 Walker 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. — E. Finberg is 
principal of the school at the George 
Junior Republic; address, 52 Hollander 
St., Roxbury. — F. Fraser is teaching at 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. — J. 
Fulton is teaching chemistry; address, 
Corvallis, Ore. — R. W. Graves is head 
of the German department at Mercers- 
burg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. — 
B. D. M. Greene is in the real estate bus- 
iness with the Warren Cheney Co., 
Berkeley, Cal. —H. M. Greenwald is 
with the Helderberg Cement Co., 
Howe’s Cave, N. Y.; address, Coble- 
skill, N. Y. — A. W. Gurney’s address is 
55 Victoria St., Lowell. — R. F. Ham- 
matt is forest assistant in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; address, 30 
Norway Park, Hyde Park.—H. H. 
Harbour is teaching at Dummer Acad- 
emy, South Byfield. — R. H. Harris’s 
address is 15 Winter St., Salem. — R. E. 
Hartsock is teaching; address, 606 W. 
2d St., Pittsburg, Kan. — J. W. Hood is 
a student at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary; permanent address, 96 Mag- 
azine St., Cambridge. — W. J. Howard, 
Jr.’s address is 100 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C. — E. W. Jones is a 
manufacturer at 147 Milk St., Boston. — 
W. P. Jordan’s address is 345 Central 
St., Springfield. — A. J. Karr is with the 
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Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co., Boston. — J. A. 
Kay is a clerk in the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R.R., Readville; address, 257 Beale St., 
Wollaston. —C. I. Lewis is an instruct- 
or in the University of Colorado; ad- 
dress, 650 Arapahoe Ave., Boulder, Col. 
— M. H. Litchfield is in the leather busi- 
ness; address, 43 Prospect Ave., Wollas- 
ton. —D. McFadon is in the lumber 
business; address, Box 890, Tacoma, 
Wash. — A. G. MacKenzie is teaching; 
address, 26 Centre St., St. Johnsville, 
N. Y. —S. Mac Nutt is a student at the 
Mass. Inst. of Technology; address, 
Hemenway Chambers, Boston. — C. G. 
Mark is with the National Malleable 
Casting Co.; address, Lake Forest, Ill. 
— J. H. Mason is in institutional church 
work; address, 659 Spadina Ave., 'To- 
ronto, Ont. — O. A. Mather is on the 
Chicago Tribune. — C. P. Middleton is 
with the banking firm of C. A. Putnam 
& Co., 53 State St., Boston. — G. I’. 
Moffatt is advertising manager of the 
American Credit Indemnity Co., New 
York; permanent address, 415 Locust 
St., St. Louis, Mo. — J. R. Nichols is 
with the Eastern Expanded Metal Co., 
of Boston; address, 6 Webster Park, 
Brookline. — H. A. Nye is teaching and 
studying law; address, 415 W. 2d St., 
Trinidad, Colo. — J. L. Paget is in the 
drug business; address, 138 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. — H. C. Parmelee is with 
the McAlester Fuel Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. — H. A. Paull is a chemist with 
the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co; ad- 
dress, Box 257, Chester, Pa. — E. C. 
Pevear’s address is Peabody. —T. F. 
Pierce’s permanent address is 40 Van- 
derventer Pl., St. Louis, Mo. — A. L. 
Ponleur is chemist for the E. R. Thomas 
Motor Co. of Buffalo, N. Y.,; permanent 
address, Windsor, Conn. — L. D. Rock- 
well is a bookkeeper at Pittsfield. — J. L. 
Schwartz’s address is 29 Bidwell PI., 
Buffalo, N. Y. — F. Sicha is teaching; 
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address, 218 Lincoln Ave., Salem, O. — 
J. H. Silver’s address is 2400 E. 40th St., 
Cleveland, O. — C. N. Smith is with the 
Hennepin Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. — S. M. Smith is superintendent 
of an ice plant at Wellsville, O. —C. 
Snow is professor of physics in Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. — R. E. 
Sperry is with Bartlett, Hayward & Co., 
engineers, Baltimore, Md.; address, 
1808 Calvert St., Baltimore. — B. C. 
Stowers’s address is Dedham. — J. T. 
Sullivan is automobile editor of the Bos- 
ton Globe. — C. H. Sutherland is with 
the California Lumber Co. at Westport, 
Mendocino Co., Cal. — F. Thieriot’s ad- 
dress is 404 Scotland Rd., South Orange, 
N. J. — O. J. Todd is teaching Greek at 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 
— E. B. Towne’s address is Palo Alto, 
Cal. —G. Upton is a glue manufac- 
turer; address, 24 Chestnut St., Salem. 
— C. Wallace is in the engineering de- 
partment of the New York Telephone 
Co., 15 Dey St., N. Y. City. —H. C. 
Washburn is instructor in English at the 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
— L. B. Webster is with American Zinc 
& Lead Smelting Co., Caney, Kan; ad- 
dress, Marion, Ind. — H. M. Wheeler is 
principal of the Caribou, Me., High 
School; address, South Paris, Me. — 
H. A. Whitman is chemist with the 
Smethport Extract Co., Damascus, Va. 
—H. E. Winlock is on the Egyptian 
Archaeological Expedition of the Metro- 
politan Museum, N. Y.; address, care of 
Brown, Shipley & Co., London, W. C. 
— C. A. Woodbury is with the Eastern 
Dynamite Co.; address, 106 Broad St., 
Chester, Pa.—A. L. White is with 
Paine, Webber & Co., bankers and bro- 
kers, Boston. — Robert Grant, Jr., is with 
Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers and 
brokers, Boston. — A. W. Soule is with 
Blodget, Merritt & Co., bankers and 
brokers, Boston. — P. Van R. Ellis is 
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with Wrenn Brothers & Co., bankers 
and brokers, Boston. — W. G. Means is 
with Dane, Smith & Co., bankers and 
brokers, Boston. — S. W. Webb is with 
the City Trust Co., Boston. — L. 
Burchard is with the American Trust 
Co., Boston. — W. F. Emerson is with 
Stone & Webster, Chicago.—J. R. 
Montgomery is a bond salesman for 
Redmond & Co., New York. — J. L. 
White is in the Maintenance of Way 
Dept., Grand Trunk Pacific R. R., 
Toronto. — Blanchard Bridgman died 
recently at Ely, Nev. 


1907. 
J. M. Morse, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., N. Y. 

P. R. Carpenter is teaching gymnastics 
in Amherst College. —G. E. Doyen is an 
assistant in mathematics at Harvard and 
is also studying in the Graduate School. 
— A. M. Harlow is in the wholesale 
milk business with H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Charlestown. — J. H. Ijams is with 
N. W. Harris & Co., bankers, New 
York City. — J. T. Moss is with The 
Georgen-Goodwright Co., typewriters 
and supplies, 318 Broadway, New York 
City. — E. E. Munn is with an engineer- 
ing firm in Trenton; address, 213 East 
Hanover St., Trenton, N. J.—J. J. 
Rowe is with the First Nat. Bank of 
Cincinnati, O. — A. W. Shaw is with the 
Hastings Pavement Co., of New York 
City. — R. F. Smith is principal of the 
Allegany Union High Schools, Allegany, 
N. Y. — J. V. Stark is a draftsman for 
the New York Central R.R.; address 
15 Cranberry St., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
S. B. Swaim, C. O. Wellington, S. E. 
Anderson and M. S. Kimball are with 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 
—H. H. Sutphin is with Harvey Fisk 
& Sons, bankers, New York City. — 
P. D. Hawkins is with the Sullivan 
Mach. Co., Clairmont, N. H. — R. B. 
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Gregg is teaching mathematics and 
Science at Milton Academy. —S. 'T. 
Gano is private Secretary to Maj. H. L. 
Higginson, 44 State St. Boston. — 
Grant Chandler is with the N. E. Tel. 
& Tel. Co., Boston. — A. F. Chamber- 
lain is with the Isaac Prouty Shoe Mfg. 
Co., Spencer. — H. S. Ashton is a re- 
porter on the Boston Herald. —C. B. 
Claflin is with Houghton, Mifflin & Co.., 
publishers, Boston. — F. A. Jenks is 
with Curtis & Sanger, brokers, Boston. 
— C. A. Haskell is with the A. J. Tower 
Co., Boston. — W. C. Krathwohl is 
tutor in mathematics at Columbia 
University and at Barnard College, 
New York. — S. M. Waxman is an in- 
structor in Romance Languages in 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. — 
R.S. Eustis is with Dr. Grenfell, Labra- 
dor. — G. L. Ware, is with Coffin & Co., 
bonds, Boston. — W. B. Long, is with 
the State Street Trust Co., Boston. — 
Lester Harding is with Coolidge & 
Brooks, cotton, Boston. — J. D. White 
and A. G. Grant are in the First Year 
Class, Harvard Law School. — P. Bige- 
low is with Burroughs & DeBlois, real 
estate, Boston. — W. S. Buchanan has 
left the Tuskegee Institute to become 
principal of the Corona, Ala., Industrial 
Institute for the training of negro youths. 
—C. C. Willis is with the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Clairmont, N. H. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Dr. Edwin Sewell Kimpton, m °87, 
died at Charlestown, Oct. 1, 1907. He 
was born at Stanstead, P. Q., April 8, 
1857. He studied at the Somerville High 
School and after graduating from the 
Medical School, he practised in Charles- 
town. He married in 1884, Sarah FE. 
Wilson, who survives him with an un- 
married daughter. 
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James Johnson Reeves, / 61, was born 
in Bridgeton, N. J., Sept. 9, 1839, and 
died there Sept. 20, 1907. His school 
days were passed there, and after leaving 
the West Jersey Academy he entered in 
1857 the office of J. T. Nixon and con- 
tinued the study of law with him and his 
associates, C. E. Elmer and Judge L. Q. 
C. Elmer, until admitted to the bar in 
1861. During this period he attended 
the Harvard Law School and was grad- 
uated in 1861. He was licensed as an 
attorney in February, 1861; as a coun- 
selor in June, 1864; and in May, 
1871, admitted to practice in the United 
States Circuit and District Courts, 
receiving also the appointment of 
United States Commissioner about the 
same time. In 1862 Mr. Reeves entered 
the army, having been instrumental with 
others in raising a company in one and a 
half days. This company became part 
of the 24th Regiment, New Jersey Vols., 
and was known as Company H, of which 
he was second lieutenant. He made a 


highly creditable war record and was 
wounded at the battle of Fredericksburg, 
and also at that of Chancellorsville. He 


was for several years city solicitor of 
Bridgeton and has been a member of the 
Board of Education. He has long been 
a ruling elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church, to which position he was or- 
dained in April, 1868, and became a 
teacher in its Sunday School when but 16 
years of age. In 1864 he was elected 
to the superintendency of the Sunday 
School and filled the position with fidelity 
and zeal for more than 40 years. Mr. 
Reeves was president for several years 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Bridgeton, and for fifteen years 
or more chairman of its lecture com- 
mittee. He also served as a member and 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of 
West Jersey Academy. He has been 
president for many years of the Cumber- 
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land Bible Society, and the work of this 
organization was dear to his heart. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Cumberland County Musical Associa- 
tion and was for many years its efficient 
president. 

Rev. E. M. Slocombe, ¢ ’07, is settled 
at Augusta, Me. 

Prof. D. H. Webster, p °03, recently at 
Williams College, has been called to the 
chair of anthropology and sociology at 
the University of Nebraska. 

Vernon Otis Taylor, m 68, a member 
of the Rhode Island and Providence 
County medical societies and a_practi- 
tioner of Providence, R. I., died in the 
Rhode Island Hospital, in Providence, 
Sept. 10, 1907, aged 60. 

Rev. E. C. Davis, t 04, is pastor of the 
Unitarian Church, Pittsfield. 

Dr. Frederick Bradley, d ’86, died in 
Newport, R. J., Oct. 23, 1907. He was 
born at Huddersfield, Yorkshire, Eng., 
Oct. 28, 1849, and came to this country 
when a boy. For several years he was 
engaged as fine drawer and inspector in 
the woolen manufacture in Dedham. He 
entered the Harvard Dental School in 
1884, graduating in 1886. For one year, 
1886-87, he was demonstrator of oper- 
ative dentistry in the Harvard Dental 
School. He also associated himself with 
his brother, Dr. ‘Thomas Bradley, d ’76, 
in the practice of dentistry and went to 
Newport in 1887. In 1892 he was ap- 
pointed instructor in operative dentistry 
in the Harvard Dental School and con- 
tinued in that capacity, and as lecturer 
in operative dentistry until the failure of 
his health obliged him to cease his serv- 
ice to the School in June, 1906. He had 
been president of the Harvard Dental 
Alumni Association; secretary and 
president of the Harvard Club of Rhode 
Island and the Rhode Island Dental 
Society; he was an associate member of 
the New York Institute of Somatology, 
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and a fellow, and had been treasurer and 
president of the American Academy of 
Dental Science. In 1897 he was elected 
a member of the Newport School Com- 
mittee, and at the end of his first term 
was elected for another three years. For 
six years he was a member of the com- 
mittee on industrial schools, and last 
year its chairman, and for two years 
chairman of the committee on teachers, 
giving to his duties on the School Board 
much conscientious attention. He was 
a member of the Newport Unity Club, 
of the Philharmonic Society, and was 
formerly a director of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association; an active mem- 
ber of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church; a pastmaster of Saint Paul’s 
Lodge, No. 14, A. F. & A. M., and a 


member of Coronet Council, No. 63,. 


Royal Arcanum. A widow and two 
children survive him: Dr. Frederick H. 
Bradley of Plymouth, Mass., and Emily 
M. Bradley. 

Gen. L. H. Warren, / ’62, delivered an 
address at the dinner of the Society of the 
Army of the Potomac in Washington, 
June 3, 1907, on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the statue of Gen. G. B. 
McClellan. 

Dr. G. B. Gordon, s ’02, curator of the 
section of American archaeology at the 
Museum of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been 
making explorations among the Indian 
tribes of Alaska, and has secured many 
valuable specimens. 

Nathan Wolfman, p ’06, is practising 
law at 15 State St., Boston. 

Arthur Leo Farrell, 2 ’02, died in 
Cambridge on Oct. 17, after a long ill- 
ness. He was born in Cambridge, 
Sept. 1, 1875, graduated from Boston 
College in 1898, and from the Harvard 
Law School. He married Helen H. 
Toohey, who survives him with one 
child. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can 
a complete register of Harvard publications 
be kept. Writers of articles in prominent 
periodicals are also requested to send to the 
Editor copies, or at least the titles, of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space 
will not permit mention of contributions 
to the daily press. 


W. J. Hopkins, [’85], has written a 
book of “Sandman Stories.” 

W. W. Dewhurst, ’75, has recently 
published ‘‘Annotated Rules of the 
Federal Courts of the United States.” 

J. D. Logan, ’94, has published 
“Quantitative Punctuations: an Essay 
on the Pedagogy of English Composi- 
tion.” 

A. W. Vorse, ’89, has written chapters 
on “The Constitution in Japan,” in the 
Stories of Nations Series, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

On Oct. 21, at the Lyric Theatre, 
New York, Sappho and Phaon, the three- 
act tragedy by Percy MacKaye, ’97, was 
performed for the first time. 

“Days Off,” a new volume of essays 
by Prof. Henry van Dyke, h 94, recently 
College Preacher at Harvard, is an- 
nounced by the Scribners. 

Homer St. Gaudens, ’03, is preparing 
a life of his father, the late Augustus St. 
Gaudens, h ’97, and requests that letters 
or other material be sent to him at 
Windsor, Vt. 

Dr. W. McM. Woodworth, ’88, of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoilogy of 
Harvard, has undertaken to edit the 
proceedings of the Seventh International 
Zodlogical Congress. 

H. H. Furness, Jr., ’88, who has col- 
laborated with his father and already 
issued a revision of the Variorum Mac- 
beth, has now the volume containing 
Richard IIT in press. It will be published 
early next year. 
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Prof. Josiah Royce, of the Harvard 
Philosophical Department, and Dr. 
S. A. Eliot, ’84, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, are members 
of the American advisory editorial 
board of the Hibbert Journal. 

Charles Nutt, ’90, has prepared most 
of the genealogies and biographies in 
“Historic Homes and Institutions and 
Genealogical and Personal Memoirs of 
Worcester County, Mass.,”’ a work in 
four quarto volumes. 

F. H. Bigelow, °73, professor of 
meteorology in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has reprinted, from the 
Monthly Weather Review for 1906, 
“Studies on the Thermodynamics of the 
Atmosphere.” (Weather Bureau: Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

Arthur D. Ficke, ’04, has printed at 
the Samurai Press, Norwich, England, 
a little pamphlet of verse, “From the 
Isles: A Series of Songs out of Greece.” 
They have melody and glow, with not 
infrequent Swinburnian reminiscences, 
and occasionally that absence of thought 
which is also Swinburnian. 

W. G. Howard, ’91, of the German 
Department at Harvard, has edited, in 
collaboration with A. M. Sturtevant, ’99, 
Gottfried Kellar’s short story, “Das 
Fahnlein der sieben Aufrechten.” The 
little volume, which appears in Heath’s 
excellent ‘‘ Modern Language Series,”’ is 
provided with a brief introduction, notes 
and vocabulary, as well as with a portrait 
of Kellar. (Heath: Boston. Boards, 
25 cents.) 

The latest volume in the excellent 
series of ‘‘Selections and Documents in 
Economics,” edited by Prof. Charles J. 
Bullock of Harvard, is ‘Selected Read- 
ings in Economics,” by Prof. Bullock 
himself. In some 705 pages, he covers 
the general field of economics, from 
Prof. Shaler’s discussion of the “Effect 
of the Physiography of North America 
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upon Men of European Origin,” down 
to Schiiffle’s ‘‘ Criticism of Socialism.” 
Among the topics covered are the accu- 
mulation of capital, saving and spend- 
ing; the division of labor; the law of 
population; human wants and their sat- 
isfaction; the manufacturing industries 
of the United States; the iron and cot- 
ton industries; American agriculture; 
the organization of exchange prices; the 
growth of cities in the United States; 
the organization of production before 
and after the industrial revolution. The 
60 or more selections are drawn from 
the best sources, “‘best” not only in the 
sense of being, many of them, masters 
in the economic field, but in represent- 
ing most adequately the main interests 
in each topic. We can think of no 
other compilation of works in this spe- 
cialty that approaches this in excellence; 
and it is a useful book of reference to be 
kept on the shelf of any educated per- 
son. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25, 
postage 20 cents.) 

Prof. H. R. Meyer, ’92, recently in the 
Departments of Political Economy at 
Harvard and at the University of Chi- 
cago, has just published two works 
through the Macmillan Co., viz: “ Public 
Ownership and the Telephone in Great 
Britain: Restriction of the Industry by 
the State and the Municipalities,” and, 
“The British State Telegraphs: A Study 
of the Problem of a Large Body of Civil 
Servants in a Democracy.” 

Among the novels by Harvard men 
published this autumn is ‘‘Admiral’s 
Light,” by Henry Milner Rideout, ’99, 
who has taken the Down East environ- 
ment with which he is familiar for his 
background. The characters include a 
girl brought up by Yankee gypsies, a 
lighthouse keeper, an Italian sailor, a 
Chinaman, and the hero, who is a youth 
of a peculiar sort. The plot — but that 
is another story. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
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Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50.) 

A memorial volume containing essays 
and letters by the late Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, 61, will be published as soon 
as the material can be collected and ar- 
ranged. Many characteristic letters are 
doubtless in the possession of contribu- 
tors to the Nation, and of the late editor’s 
friends, who will confer a favor by select- 
ing such as they deem suitable and send- 
ing them to Philip McKim Garrison, 
Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J. Such 
letters will be carefully preserved and 
returned as soon as possible to their 
owners. 

“The Democratic Ideal” is an ad- 
mirable essay by Milton Reed, ’68. It 
should be read by young men at a time 
when there is a reaction from democracy, 
or rather from its perversions and short- 
comings. Mr. Reed draws on history, 
philosophy, and literature for his refer- 
ences and examples, which he sets forth 
in forcible style. He goes deep. He tells 
the truth. He has packed much into a 
few pages. What he says should touch 
every actual or prospective citizen of the 
Republic. (American Unitarian Associa- 
tion: Boston. Boards, 12mo.) 

Everett Kimball, p ’02, associate 
professor of history in Smith College, 
has edited and prepared for American 
high schools Prof. J. B. Bury’s ‘‘Student’s 
History of Greece.” The English work 
is too well known to require description 
or commendation here. We are glad that 
Prof. Kimball has brought it more 
directly within reach of American stud- 
ents. A careful comparison of his version 
with the original would possibly throw 
some light on the difference in the method 
of teaching history in the United States 
and in England. The book is lavishly 
provided with illustrations and maps. 
(Maemillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.10 net.) 
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Volume xvu of Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology contains the fol- 
lowing papers: ‘‘‘ Logaoedic’ Metre in 
Greek Comedy,” by Prof. John Wil- 
liams White; ‘‘The Medea of Seneca,” 
by Harold Loomis Cleasby; ‘‘ Boyhood 
and Youth in the Days of Aristophanes,” 
by Arthur A. Bryant; ‘Stylistic Tests 
and the Chronology of the Works of 
Boethius,” by Arthur P. McKinley: 
“The Manuscript Tradition of the 
Acharnenses,” by Earnest Cary; *‘‘ Note 
on the Battle of Pharsalus,” by Arthur 
Searle. The contents, it will be seen, are 
of unusually varied interest. (For sale 
by the Publication Agent, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. Price 
$1.50.) 

Messrs. William Schuyler and Philo 
M. Buck, Jr., p ’02, are joint authors of 
“The Art of Composition for High 
Schools and Academies.”’ As they have 
had experience as teachers in the Me- 
Kinley High School, St. Louis, they 
know the needs of the preparatory school 
pupils. The general arrangement of 
their material seems good, and they 
devote plenty of space to practical exer- 
cises. A textbook of this kind cannot 
well be criticised a priori; only after 
actually using it and discovering its 
effect on youths could we reach a solid 
conclusion. And after all, the teacher 
counts for more than the textbook. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

For the centenary of John Greenleaf 
Whittier Prof. Bliss Perry, of Harvard, 
has prepared an admirable brief bio- 
graphical sketch, which serves as pre- 
face to a small volume of Whittier’s 
autobiographical poems. Prof. Perry 
lays especial stress on Whittier’s form- 
ative period, not omitting to describe his 
astuteness as a political observer. The 
critical effect on Whittier’s career which 
Garrison’s call had ‘s carefully brought 
out. Nor are there lacking wise and just 
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remarks on the quality and value of 
Whittier’s poetry. The little volume 
resembles in make-up and excellence 
that which Prof. Norton compiled on 
Longfellow. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents; school 
edition, 25 cents.) 

The Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
’86, is one of the most effective and popu- 
lar preachers of Greater Boston to-day. 
He has been well advised to gather into a 
small volume entitled, ‘The Temple of 
Virtue,” six of his sermons. He discusses 
self-control, courage, prudence, magna- 
nimity, and love. These eternal topics 
— ever fresh because they are eternal — 
are living realities in Mr. Frothingham’s 
earnest and impressive treatment. He 
has the art of speaking straightforwardly, 
as man to man, and not as theologian 
talking down to a parishioner — an art 
which partly explains his popularity and 
shows itself in these sermon-essays. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

It is more than forty years since Mr. 
Howells collected in a volume the de- 
lightful studies on Venice which he had 
contributed to the Boston Advertiser and 
other journals during his residence as 
consul at Venice. His “Venetian Life,” 
deservedly popular at the start, has held 
the public ever since: and the public 
has grown both relatively and absolutely, 
with the increase in the number of per- 
sons who have either visited the magic 
city or learned to feel its enchantment 
through books and pictures. Mr. Howells 
has now revised the book, toning down 
some of the exultant expressions of youth 
which in his maturity he deems excessive, 
and adding a preface in which he takes 
the reader into his confidence. Whether 
it be wise for the man of 70 to tone down 
what the man of 25 wrote — especially 
when the writing has become classic — 
is a question which we cannot discuss 
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here: but we are sure that no devotee of 
Venice has ever found Mr. Howells’s 
earlier enthusiasms excessive. But here 
the book is in definitive text, and its 
publishers have given to it, in this edition, 
paper, binding, type, and illustrations 
which make it perhaps the book of the 
holiday season. Mr. Edmund H. Garrett 
contributes 20 full-page sketches in color, 
which have been admirably reproduced. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Boards, large 8vo, $5 net.) 

Thoroughly original in its drollery is 
the “Manual of Florinthology for Be- 
ginners” which its author, Prof. Robert 
Williams Wood, ’91, of Johns Hopkins, 
entitles ‘‘ How to Tell the Birds from the 
Flowers.” Prof. Wood describes in 
appropriate verse such bird and flower 
analogues as the Auk and the Orchid, the 
Pipe and the Snipe, the Roc and the 
Shamrock, and he shows, in his illus- 
trations, the inevitable resemblance be- 
tween each pair —a resemblance which, 
till now, not even nature-fakers had 
discovered. His verse is as funny as 
his drawings, and that is saying a great 
deal. We give two samples. 

First, “The Quail: The Kale.” 
“The California Quail is said 

To have a tail upon his head, 

While contrary-wise we style the Kale, 

A cabbage-head upon a tail. 

It is not hard to tell the two — 

The Quail commences with a queue.” 


Next, “The Turnip and the Tern.” 
“To tell the turnip from the tern, — 

A thing which every one should learn, 

Observe the tern up in the air, 

See how he turns — and now compare 

Him with this inert vegetable, 

Who thus to turn is quite unable, 

For he is rooted to the spot, 

While, as we see, the tern is not; 

But the turnip is not doomed to be 

Thus bound to earth e-tern-ally, 
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For “cooked to a turn” may be inferred 

To change the turnip to the bird.” 
The little book ought to have a wide 
circulation, for clever drollery is rare. 
(Paul Elder: New York. Boards, 12mo, 
50 cents). 

Pamphlets Received: “A Pioneer in 
International Arbitration,” by J. D. 
Rodeffe; from Sewanee Review, April, 
1907. — “The Origin of the System of 
Recording Deeds in America,” by Prof. 
J. H. Beale, Jr., ’82; from Green Bag, 
vol. 19. — “Status of the Massachusetts 
Teacher,” by F. A. Tupper, ’80; from 
70th Report of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. — “From the Isles,” Poems by 
Arthur D. Ficke, 04; Samurai Press, 
Norwich, Eng. — “Catalog of the Chem- 
ical Collection in the Phillips Exeter 
Academy Chemical Laboratory,” by 
W. Segerblom, ’97; Exeter, N. H., News 
Letter Press. — “The Sprout Forests of 
the Housatonic Valley of Connecticut; A 
Silvical Study,” by G. F. Schwarz, Sp.’95; 
reprinted from Forestry Quarterly, vol. v. 
— “English Bulletin, 1907-1908,” by 
R. W. Neal, ’03, asst. professor of Eng- 
lish, Mass. Agricultural College, Am- 
herst. — “The Red Rag,” by Clivette, 
the Man in Black. — “ Recent Plans for 
Currency Reform,” address before the 
Mass. Reform Club, Dec. 14, 1906, by 
Alfred L. Ripley. — “‘Address on the 
Apostle Eliot,” by James DeNormandie, 
t ’62.— “A Portfolio of Carnegie Li- 
braries,” by T. W. Koch, ’93, librarian 
of the University of Michigan: Ann 
Arbor, Mich., George Wahr, publisher. 
— Report of the Keene, N. H., Humane 
Society, 1905-1906; H. S. Mackintosh, 
’60, pres. — “American Library Asso- 
ciation: College and Reference Section,” 
by T. W. Koch, ’93. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘*The Anglo-American 
School of Polite Unlearning,”’ S. M. Crothers, 
h ’99; * Personality in Journalism,’’ M. A. 
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DeW. Howe, ’86. (Oct.) ‘A Pennsylvania 
Quaker Boy,” I. Sharpless, s ‘73. (Nov.) 
** Verses,” J. R. Lowell, ’38; ‘‘ The Launching 
of the Magazine,”’ C. E. Norton, ’46; ‘* Recol- 
lections of an Atlantic Editorship,’”” W. D. 
Howells, h '67; ‘ Literature,” T. W. Hig- 
ginson, ’41; ‘ Politics,”” W. Wilson, h ’07; 
‘“‘The Editor who was never the Editor,” 
B. Perry. 

American Law Review. (July-Aug.) 
‘‘Status of a Foreigner who has declared his 
Intention of becoming a Citizen of the United 
States,” N. Wolfman, p 06. 

American Mag. (Nov.) ‘‘The Powers of 
Men,” W. James, m ’69. 

Century. (Nov.) ‘ Lineoln’s Offer of a 
Command to Garibaldi,’ H. N. Gay, p ’96; 
** Mars as the Abode of Life,’’ P. Lowell, ’76. 

Educational Review. (Sept.) ‘ Simplifica- 
tion of French Spelling,’’ C. H. Page, ’90; 
‘‘Teachers of Literature and Ph.D.,” J. B. 
Fletcher, ’87. 

Everybody's. (Sept.) ‘‘‘ Nature Fakers,’’’ T. 
Roosevelt, ’80. (Oct.) ‘The Keystone 
Crime,”’ O. Wister, ’82. 

Lippincott’s. (Nov.) ‘‘ Apprenticeship in 
Letters,” R. Bache, ['82]. 

McClure’s. (Sept.) ‘‘The Bray of the 
M. F. N.,”’ K. Browne, [’91]; ‘** Nothing but 
the Truth,’’’ H. Miinsterberg, A '99. (Oct.) 
‘‘The Third Degree,’’ H. Miinsterberg, h '99. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Sept., Nov.) 
‘“*The Problem of Age, Growth, and Death,” 
C.S. Minot, p’78. (Sept.) ‘‘ Mars as seen in 
the Lowell Refractor,’ G. R. Agassiz, '84. 

Putnam's. (Sept.) ‘Back to the Old 
Ways,” G. M. Gould, t ’75;‘‘ Joseph Hodges 
Choate,’’ W. A. Purrington, '73. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Aug.) 
“The Treasury and the Banks under Secre- 
tary Shaw,” A. P. Andrew; ‘“ The Growth of 
the Union Pacifie and its Financial Opera- 
tions,” T. W. Mitchell; ‘* Modes of Construct- 
ing Index-Numbers,’”’ A. W. Flux; ‘Tax 
Discrimination in the Paper and Pulp In- 
dustry,”’ R. C. McCrea; Notes and Memo- 
randa. 

Scribner's. (Oct.) ‘‘ Small Country Neigh- 
bors,” T. Roosevelt, ’80. 

World’s Work. (Sept.) ‘‘ Running a River 
through a Mountain,” A. . Page, °95; 
“A Negro College Town,” B.T. Washington, 
h’96. (Oct.) ‘City Government by Fewer 
Men,” C. W. Eliot, ’53. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Aeschylus, Agamemnon. The Choral 
Odes and Lyric Scenes set to music by 
John Ellerton Lodge. (C. W. Thomp- 
son & Co., Boston.) In June, 1906, 
under the auspices of the Classical 
Department, the Agamemnon of Aeschy- 
lus was performed in the Stadium at 
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Harvard by undergraduates of the Uni- 
versity. The music for the tragedy, by 
Mr. John Ellerton Lodge, justified itself 
by the test of actual performance, that 
is, it proved itself to be a worthy factor in 
the tripartite scheme of Greek drama, — 
words, action, and music. The composer 
of music for a Greek play finds himself 
in a serious dilemma. If after long study, 
the accurate historic evidence being very 
slight, he can arrive at a comprehensive 
theory of just what Greek music was, 
and if he tries to carry out this theory in 
modern form, it is to be doubted if peo- 
ple of these times could appreciate such 
purely theoretic music, even if singers 
and players could be found to perform 
it. On the other hand, if he writes frankly 
and entirely in our modern musical idi- 
om, with its striking subjectivity and its 
boundless resources in dissonance, he is 
open to the objection of having departed 
entirely from the spirit of Greek tragedy, 
so impressive by reason of its calm 
majesty, its restraint, and its freedom 
from the intense individual expression of 
modern times. It must be said that Mr. 
Lodge handled this difficult problem in 
an admirable manner. For several years 
he had made a special study of the Greek 
drama and its metres with the lamented 
Trumbull Stickney, and being endowed 
with scholarly instincts and genuine 
musical gifts,he was well suited to achieve 
practical results. It is generally held 
that the vocal music of the Greeks con- 
formed entirely to the metre of the text 
and Mr. Lodge’s music was thoroughly 
Greek in this fundamental respect, 
namely, there were no flaws of coinci- 
dence between the musical and the me- 
trical accent. As to just what formulated 
material the Greeks had for the construc- 
tion of their melodies and as the basis 
of whatever slight attempts they made at 
harmonic combination, there is a wide 
difference of opinion among theorists. 
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We do know, however, that the old 
Church Modes — the so-called Grego- 
rian Tones —are directly derived from 
the original Greek modes, — the Dorian, 
the Phrygian, the Aeolian, etc. So Mr. 
Lodge with true artistic insight con- 
structed most of his melodies, which 
were often in unison, on these ecclesiasti- 
cal modes. In this way there was estab- 
lished a genuine archaic atmosphere of 
calm dignity and of supernatural awe 
which was plainly felt by the audience to 
be just in keeping with the spirit of text 
and of action. By what musical methods 
the Greeks enhanced and made more 
vivid the wonderful pathos and poign- 
ancy of such a tragedy as the Agamemnon 
we have no historic evidence. It has been 
customary to hold that, as chromatic 
expression is entirely a growth of the 
last four centuries, Greek music should 
be entirely free from this element. We 
know, however, that the Greeks by no 
means avoided the chromatic scale, the 
basis of our modern dissonant system, — 
they even went into the most subtle and 
hair-splitting use of quarter-tones and 
enharmonic intervals. So it is certainly 
a sound speculative theory that they 
may have intensified their tragic situa- 
tions by a free use of chromatics, just 
as the human voice under the stress of 
great emotion naturally uses a more 
varied melodic inflection than in ordinary 
narration. So when the spirit of the text 
and of the situation demand it, Mr. 
Lodge freely avails himself of disson- 
ances as we know them, and in the 
opinion of the reviewer, in this way alone 
could music be written which in such 
scenes should adequately move an audi- 
ence of our times. There is also a great 
deal of uncertainty as to how much instru- 
mental accompaniment the Greeks em- 
ployed and what was the nature of such 
instrumental music. We find frequent 
references in Greek literature to the 
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Aulos, an instrument like our flute & bec 
with somewhat the tone-color of our 
modern oboe or clarinet. So Mr. Lodge 
selected for his instrumental forces four 
wind instruments, two clarinets, a bass 
clarinet and a bassoon. Such instruments 
being by nature more abstract and less 
incisive in accent than strings, their tone, 
beautiful to listen to in itself, accorded 
perfectly with the spirit of the tragedy. 
Mr. Lodge is to be congratulated upon 
having achieved a distinct success in a 
trying situation, and to his music may 
be given the high praise of producing 
real esthetic results with very simple 
means. 

— The Appreciation of Literature. By 
George E. Woodberry, ’77. (Baker & 
‘Taylor Co.: New York. Cloth, small 
4to, $1.50 net.) Although Prof. Wood- 
berry may regard this as less ambitious 
than some of his other essays in criticism, 
we incline to think that it is his best. 
Being obliged to give a clear consecutive 
summary, he has been saved from the 
philosophic excursions, or more subject- 
ive confessions, which one finds in such 
works as “The Torch” and “Heart. of 
Man.” Prof. Woodberry’s purpose here 
is to lead the average intelligent reader 
to appreciate literature. This he does by 
taking up in turn the first principles of 
literary expression; lyrical, narrative, 
and dramatic poetry; fiction; other 
prose forms; and practical suggestions. 
The obvious danger in compendious 
criticism is that it may be so general that 
its teaching may resemble those moral 
maxims which everybody believes but 
nobody follows. Mr. Woodberry avoids 
the vagueness or sterility of generaliza- 
tion by continually citing concrete ex- 
amples to illustrate his main conclusions. 
Thus he vivifies his chapter on lyrics by 
a somewhat detailed, though condensed, 
analysis of Burns’s poems; and he rein- 
forces his remarks on fiction by brief but 
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admirable references to “Adam Bede,” 
Hawthorne, and “Lorna Doone.” Such 
summoning of witnesses shows that the 
critic does not write haphazard, but that 
he has so systematized literature that he 
knows how one work is related to its 
kind or how it serves the broader needs 
of human expression. Naturally, no two 
critics would agree on the importance 
of the hundreds of books cited by Mr. 
Woodberry. We are surprised, for in- 
stance, to be told that the drama of 
“even Goethe and Schiller is for scholars” 
— as if they were not read every year by 
millions of Germans, and by not a few 
foreigners, who are not scholars! But 
such differences do not vitiate the general 
excellence of Mr. Woodberry’s book. 
Any one who reads it intelligently will be 
helped in many ways, and the profes- 
sional bookman or critic himself will be 
stimulated by it. We regret that the 
publishers have seen fit to print it in a 
large format, with absurdly broad mar- 
gins and unnecessarily heavy paper. It 
should be issued in small convenient size, 
fitting it to become, what it ought to be- 
come, a vade mecum for a large number 
of readers. The illustrations which have 
been inserted add nothing to its value. 
— Rooseveltiana. 1. “Camping and 
Tramping with Roosevelt.” By John 
Burroughs. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 2. 
“Theodore Roosevelt; The Boy and 
the Man.” By James Morgan. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
Pres. Roosevelt has captured the popular 
interest of Americans to a degree hitherto 
unknown. The daily and weekly press, 
the fortnightly and monthly magazines, 
teem with articles about him; he is de- 
scribed, kodaked, written up, written 
down, more than any other man in 
the world to-day; but the public seem 
not to be satiated. We cannot attempt 
to analyze the cause of this stupendous 
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popular interest. Probably every reader 
would give a different reason. Assuredly, 
however, it is not enough to say that the 
President has a genius for publicity. 
The American people believe that 
Theodore Roosevelt is genuine — gen- 
uine in a stirring, personal, unconven- 
tional way — and that he is deeply and 
vigorously American. ‘Those two facts 
would suffice to account for their en- 
thusiasm. Such a book as this by Mr. 
Burroughs, though plainly eulogistic, 
helps to win many admirers to its subject; 
for Mr. Burroughs describes the sim- 
plicity and downrightness of the Presi- 
dent, his lack of frills in his intercourse 
with everybody, his quick response to 
the appeals of fellowship, his spontaneity 
(as when he rushed out half-shaved to 
see a band of mountain sheep), and his 
humor. Mr. Burroughs also praises 
highly Mr. Roosevelt’s unusual power as 
a naturalist. “I cannot now recall,” he 
says, “that I have ever met a man with 
a keener and more comprehensive interest 
in the wild life about us — an interest that 
is at once scientific and thoroughly hu- 
man. And by human I do not mean any- 
thing akin to the sentimentalism that 
sicklies o’er so much of our more recent 
natural history writing, and that inspires 
the founding of hospitals for cats; but I 
mean his robust, manly love of all open- 
air life, and his keen insight into it.” 
He gives many instances to show the 
range and accuracy of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
observations of birds and beasts, and he 
quotes more than one passage which 
proves his rare power of description. 
The little book, like most that Mr. Bur- 
roughs writes, makes very pleasant 
reading. — Mr. James Morgan, on the 
other hand, has produced a popular bio- 
graphy, in which he follows Mr. Roose- 
velt’s career from birth down to to-day, 
and then, in the last third of his volume, 
takes up special traits, episodes, and 
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topics, from “'The Big Stick” to “the 
President and his Children.” Mr. Mor- 
gan seems to have kept himself free from 
exaggeration. Although he sympathizes 
with his subject — as every biographer 
ought to do — he is careful to stick to 
facts. He has collected many anecdotes, 
and, in the more historic or serious parts, 
he has consulted competent authorities. 
On the whole, this is the best biography 
of the President with which we are 
acquainted. The volume is fully illus- 
trated, and so is Mr. Burroughs’s. 

— Youth: Its Education, Regimen, 
and Hygiene. By G. Stanley Hall, p ’78, 
President of Clark University. (Apple- 
ton: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
This most valuable book should he read 
by every parent and by every teacher. 
It gives in miniature, with proper con- 
densations and omissions, the substance 
of Pres. Hall’s great work on “‘ Adoles- 
cence,” one of the few really notable 
contributions to the application of psy- 
chology to life which America has pro- 
duced. Pres. Hall discusses first the 
pre-adolescent stage, from eight to 
twelve years, in which drill makes its 
deepest impression. Then he takes up 
the muscles and motor powers in general 
and shows the reaction between them 
and mental development, and the indis- 
pensableness of having a sound physio- 
logical basis for proper thinking and 
volition. Industrial schools, manual 
training, sloyd, gymnastics and sports 
are treated next. He emphasizes none too 
strongly the fact that healthy play is so 
much a part of youth that men might 
keep young if they played more. Then 
he takes up juvenile morals, discrimi- 
nating between real faults and those due 
to disregard of a factitious pedagogic 
discipline. He shows how various are the 
motives which cause lying. A chapter of 
biographies of youth contains not only 
imaginary records (as in Shakespeare’s 
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characters) but summaries of the early 
life-story of many distinguished persons. 
Pres. Hall remarks that ‘‘it is high time 
that ephebic literature should be recog- 
nized as a class by itself, and have a 
place of its own in the history of letters 
and of criticism. Much of it should be 
individually prescribed for the reading 
of the young, for whom it has a singular 
zest and is a true stimulus and corrective. 
This stage of life now has what might 
almost be called a school of its own. 
Here the young appeal to and listen to 
each other as they do not to adults, and 
in a way the latter have failed to appre- 
ciate.” From this point, Pres. Hall 
follows youth through its development 
in the world of social ideals, in its intel- 
lectual education and in school work. 
He devotes a separate chapter to the 
education of girls, and concludes with 
a chapter on moral and religious train- 
ing. It would be hard to mention another 
book as small as this which contains so 
much wise suggestion on the most funda- 
mental concerns of adolescent human 
life. 

—Under the Laurel. By Frederic 
Crowninshield, 66. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.: New York. Boards, 12mo. $1.25.) 
In this volume Mr. Crowninshield gives 
many characteristic poems. He is by 
turns painter, moralist, citizen, friend — 
even crony, as his genial sonnet to the 
Century Club attests? He has a rich, and 
often unusual diction. He sees life shorn 
of the vulgar details which petty realists 
thrust into the foreground, life in its 
larger interests, emotions, and passions. 
There is about all his work the refine- 
ment of the intellectual aristocrat, and 
the spirit which art has dignified and 
enriched. ‘To get an idea of his range, 
read “Plant more Laurels”; “First 
Painter to the King” ; “What Wilt Thou 
Bring ?”; “The Skipper’s Song” ; “Let 
the Past Go” ; “Dead” ; “New Year in 
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the Studio”; “A Fallen Trusted Friend ”’; 
““A Masquerader”; “Politics”; the 
sonnets on painting; and “Hubert and 
Lois.” ‘The last is one of the narrative 
poems in which Mr. Crowninshield dis- 
plays a leisurely discursiveness, with 
occasional dramatic intensity. Where 
much is excellent it is hard to choose a 
single specimen: nevertheless the follow- 
ing shows Mr. Crowninshield’s ability to 
put a scene, an episode, and a judg- 
ment into a sonnet: 


MURAT’S DEATH. 


It might have been a yester tragedy, 

So deeply was I moved. Oh, what an end 

For one who did in gallantry transcend 

The squadroned world — whose plumes were 
guarantee, 

Fronting the flashing ranks, of Victory ! 

For these same jeweled plumes they did con- 
tend, 

The brigands! and his pageantry did rend, 

And his proud person foul, hard by the sea 

Laving Calabrian shores! Against a wall 

They backed him in a gloomy cell, so small 

That he upgathered in his reaping arm 

The muskets to his heart, lest they should 

harm 

His warrior face —a flash — his soul was 
flown, 

And this to keep a Bourbon on his throne. 


— The Development and Chronology of 
Chaucer’s Works, by John S. P. Tatlock, 
p ’04. (Chaucer Society, Second Series, 
No. 37. London, 1907.) _ A large part 
of this volume was written by Mr. Tat- 
lock as a dissertation for the Harvard 
doctor’s degree, which he received in 
1904. He continued his researches after- 
wards in European libraries, completing 
the present work and at the same time 
gathering materials for another book, 
which he announces as nearly finished, 
on the evolution of the “Canterbury 
Tales.”’ His discussion of the chronolog- 
ical problems is learned, thorough, and 
ingenious; and whatever view may 
prevail regarding some of his hypotheses, 
his work must be recognized as one of the 
most valuable contributions made to 
Chaucerian scholarship in recent years. 
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In a number of matters (as, for example, 
in assigning a very early date to the 
“Troilus and Cressida”) Mr. Tatlock 
departs from the prevailing opinion, and 
many of his conclusions, from the nature 
of the case, do not admit of decisive 
proof. But he calls attention to numer- 
ous evidences hitherto unobserved or 
insufficiently considered, and he argues 
throughout with great cogency. While 
byto means disposed to do injustice to 
his own case, he keeps the distinction 
clear between matters of certainty and 
matters of conjecture; and his book con- 
sequently furnishes a trustworthy guide 
to the present state of knowledge on the 
subjects with which it deals. It ought to 
be added that in a work like this other 
things are involved besides mere ques- 
tions of chronology. In thi: conduct of 
his argument Mr. Tatlock makes many 
good observations on matters of textual 
interpretation and of historical criticism; 
and the results of such an investigation 
obviously have important bearings on 
the study of Chaucer's development as 
a literary artist. 

— What Can a Young Man Do? By 
Frank West Rollins, L.S. ’80. (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) Ex-Gov. Rollins, a practical 
man, has written a practical book. Ad- 
vice to young men is usually very plenti- 
ful, and correspondingly cheap; but, 
more than cheapness its lack of concrete- 
ness stamps it. To be of real value, ad- 
vice must aim straight at the needs of a 
specific individual. Gov. Rollins puts 
himself in the position of an experienced 
adviser to whom young men come and 
ask “What can I do?” Thereupon he 
describes to them some fifty professions 
and employments. “If you have certain 
tastes,” he says in substance, “you can 


be a teacher, or a journalist, or an artist, 


and so on.” Then he states the special 
requirements for each occupation, not 
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merely the special training, but the 
habits of mind and character. He tells 
the advantages and disadvantages, and 
estimates the probable gains, in money 
or reputation or position, to be expected 
from each. We feel that his book, which 
is written with clearness, cannot fail to be 
really useful. The one boy out of ten 
who develops early an inclination or 
aptitude for a definite profession will 
profit by reading it: much more will the 
other nine youths who, lacking a marked 
bent, seem to flounder aitnlessly before 
getting to work. And many a father, too, 
who has begun to wonder how his son 
can earn a living, may be recommended 
to seek concrete advice in Gov. Rollins’s 
pages. 

— Life and Times of Stephen Higgin- 
son. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
*41. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo. illustrated, $2.) Col. Hig- 
ginson has done well to preserve in this 
permanent form the record of his grand- 
father. Stephen Higginson was a pro- 
minent politician in the Revolutionary 
time. He was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1783; he took part 
in the exciting political discussions of the 
next decade; wrote the ‘‘ Laco Letters”; 
was a Boston merchant of wide influence; 
and served as navy agent. Col. Higgin- 
son gives a genial picture of life in Salem 
and Boston in old days, and describes 
such notable events as Shays’ Rebellion 
and the Feast of Shells. There is through- 
out the book a blend of the personal and 
the historical, of family and social affairs, 
which makes it a memoir delightful to 
read and valuable to refer to. The ad- 
mirable illustrations deserve special 
mention. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard 
men or relating to the University will be 
noticed or reviewed so far as is possible, 
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Selections from Poe. Edited with Biograph- 
ical and Critical Introduction and Notes by 
J. Montgomery Gambrill, Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
16mo.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. xvut. (Publication Agent, Harvard 
University; Cambridge, Mass. Boards, 8vo, 
$1.50.) 

Selected Readings in Economics. Edited by 
Charles J. Bullock, Asst. Professor of Econom- 
ics in Harvard University. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.25.) 

The Stooping Lady. By Maurice Hewlett. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.50.) 

An Introduction to the History of Modern 
Europe. By Archibald Weir, M.A. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $2. 

Anthony and Cleopatra. Variorum Edition. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness, '54. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia. Cloth, 
4to, $4.50.) 

Bury’s Students’ History of Greece. Edited 
and Prepared for American High Schools and 
Academies by Everett Kimball, p ’02, 
Associate Professor of History, Smith Col- 
lege. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.10 net.) 

Wireless Telegraphy. An Elementary 
Treatise. By A. E. Kennelly, Professor of 
Electrical Engineering in Harvard University. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 66 illustrations, $1 net.) 

Arethusa. By F. Marion Crawford. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50.) 

John Harvard and His Times. By Henry 
C. Shelley. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.) 

A Short History of Greek Literature, from 
Homer to Julian. By Wilmer Cave Wright, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Greek, Bryn 
Mawr College. (American Book Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

The Appreciation of Literature. By George 
E. Woodberry, '77. (Baker & Taylor Co.: 
New York. Cloth, small 4to, illustrated, 
$1.50 net.) 

Selections from Byron. 
Marion Tucker. (Ginn: 
16mo.) 

Kellar’s Das Fahnlein der sieben Aufrecht- 
en. Edited by W. G. Howard, ’91, and A. M. 
Sturtevant, '99. Heath's Modern Language 
Series. (Heath: Boston. Boards, 16mo.) 

The Development and Chronology of 
Chaucer's Works. By John S. P. Tatlock, ’96, 
Asst. Professor of English in the University 
of Michigan. Chaucer Society, 2 Series, 37. 
(Kegan Paul: London. Paper, 8vo.) 

The British State Telegraph. A Study of 
the Problem of a Large Body of Civil Serv- 
ants in a Democracy. By Hugo R. Meyer, 
"92. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.50 net.) 

Theodore Roosevelt, The Boy and the Man. 


Edited by Samuel 
Boston. Boards, 
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By James Morgan. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Life and Times of Stephen Higginson. By 
T. W. Higginson, ’41. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

Fabrique et Travail du Verre. Royaume de 
Belgique, Ministtre de l’Industrie et du 
Travail. Office du Travail et Inspection de 
l’'Industrie. (Bruxelles: J. Lebegue & Cie.: 
46 Rue de la Madeleine. Brochure, 8vo, 
illustrated, pp. 263.) 

The Temple of Virtue. By Paul Revere 
Frothingham, ‘86. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt. 
By John Burroughs. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston, Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1 
net.) 

The Art of Composition. For High Schools 
and Academies. By William Schuyler and 
Philo M. Buck, Jr., p ‘00, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

Youth: Its Education, Regimen, and Hy- 
giene. By G. Stanley Hall, p '78, President of 
Clark University. (Appleton: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Aspects of Child Life and Education. By 
G. Stanley Hall, p ’78, and some of his Pupils. 
Edited by Theodate L. Smith, Ph.D. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Growth and Education. By John Mason 
Tyler, Professor of Biology, Amherst College. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Rapport sur les Unions Professionelles, 
1902-1904. Présenté aux Chambres Législa- 
tives par M. le Ministre de |'Industrie et 
du Travail. (Bruxelles: J. Lebégue & Cié. 
Brochure, 8vo, pp. 368.) 

The Pulse of Asia. By Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, p ’02. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 net.) 

A First Course in the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. By William F. Osgood, ’86, 
Professor of Mathematics in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

What Can a Young Man Do? By Frank 
West Rollins, L.S.’80. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Public Ownership of the Telephone in 
Great Britain. By Hugo R. Meyer, ’92. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) 

Under the Laurel. Miscellaneous Poems, 
By Frederic Crowninshield, '66. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.: New York. Boards, 8vo, $1.50.) 

John Greenleaf Whittier. A sketch of his 
Life by Bliss Perry, with Selected Poems. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents net.) 

Venetian Life. By William Dean Howells, 
h’67. Revised and enlarged edition with 20 
Illustrations in color by Edmund H. Garrett. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston, Cloth, 
crown 8vo, $5 net.) 
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Admiral’s Light. By Henry Milner Ride- 
out, 99. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

A Hundred Great Poems. Selected and 
Annotated by Richard James Cross. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers. A 
Manual of Flornithology for Beginners. 
Verses and Illustrations. By Robert Wil- 
liams Wood, '91. (Paul Elder & Co.: New 
York. Boards, 12mo, 75 cents.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, in order to make this record 
more nearly complete. 


1876. John Tyler Wheelwright to Mabel 
de Lano Meriam, at Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 19, 1907. 

1885. John Joslin Colony to Charlotte 
Whitcomb, at Keene, N. H., 
Oct. 16, 1907. 

1886. Charles Frederick Bigelow to 

Annie Elizabeth Warren, at Provi- 

dence, R. I., Sept. 9, 1907. 

Augustus Neal Rantoul to Matilda 

Charlotte Palgrave Talbot, at 

Dedham, Sept. 26, 1907. 

. William Freeman Burdett to Celia 
Mabel Valentine, at Northboro, 
June 10, 1907. 

. Walter Cox Green to Elizabeth 
Ethel Maynard, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
Sept. 2, 1907. 

Valentine Mott Porter to Susan 
Creighton Williams, at Mackinac 
Island, Mich., Sept. 21, 1907. 
Stanley Ward to Emily Van Duzer 
Ford, at Lawrence Park, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1907. 

Louis Bartlett Thacher to Delia 
Aimée Tudor, at Boston, Oct. 8, 
1907. 

Alexander Mitchell Crane to Ruth 
Elsa Walker, at New York, N. Y., 
May 20, 1907. 

George Bigelow Cheever Rugg to 
Winifred Belle King, at Winsted, 
Conn., Oct. 7, 1907. 


1887. 


Marriages. 


[ December, 


1895. Earle Brown to Mary Felton Sar- 

gent, at Worcester, Sept. 21, 1907. 

Elliott Bradford Church to Blanche 

Bonnelle, at Boston, Oct. 24, 1907. 

1895. Roland Gray to Mary Tudor, at 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1907. 

1895. Ralph Miller Johnson to Marie 
Antoinette Davis, at New York, 
N.Y., Oct. 30, 1907. 

Robert Walcott to Mary Tucker- 
man Richardson, at Boston, Oct. 
12, 1907. 

Frederic Marshall Jones to Flor- 
ence Osborne Harris, at Spring- 
field, Oct. 30, 1907. 

Willis Munro to Marion Bogar- 
dus, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 31, 
1907. 

Porter Edward Sargent to Mar- 
garet Upham, at Rome, Italy, 
March 9, 1907. 

Roswell Parker Angier to Emma 
Genevieve Severy, at pdeattle, 
Wash., Sept. 2, 1907. 

1897. Henry Endicott, Jr., to Katharine 
Sears, at Boston, Oct. 15, 1907. 

1897. Herbert Jacob Friedman to Elsie 
Sidenberg, at New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 1, 1907. 

[1897.] Charles Baker Palmer to Clara 
Edith Whitford, at Wilmington, 
Del., Sept. 7, 1907. 

1897. Albert Stickney, Jr., to Katharine 
Howard Lapsley, at New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 14, 1907. 

1897. Harvey Clinton Taylor to Mary 
Agnes Hobson, at Haverhill, 
Oct. 30, 1907. 

1898. Henry Davis Bushnell to Helen 
Sprague Martin, at Plainfield, 
N. J., Oct. 19, 1907. 

1899. Allan Reuben Campbell to Ger- 
trude Helen DuBois, at Hudson, 
N. Y., Aug. 6, 1907. : 

1899. Clarence Hinckley Knowlton to 
L. Annie Hunter, at Machias, Me., 
Sept. 1, 1907. 


1895 
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1899. Massey Bryant Holmes to Ethel 
Greenough, at Nahant, Sept. 23, 
1907. 

1899. George Phillips Bryant to Edith 
Helen Poole, at Waltham, Oct. 2, 
1907. 

1899. Benjamin Paul Merrick to Mar- 
garet Mills, at Bridge Hampton, 
L. I, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1907. 

[1899.] Louis Fred Buff to Lena Gertrude 

Frost, at Jamaica Plain, Oct. 9, 

1907. 

Mark Forrest Sullivan to Marie 

McMechen Buchanan, at Balti- 

more, Md., Oct. 31, 1907. 

. William Henry Lough, Jr., to 
Elizabeth Howe Shepard, at De- 
pere, Wis., Aug. 24, 1907. 

. William Bond Wheelwright to 
Delia Wilder, at Barre, Oct. 1, 
1907. 

.Harris Livermore to Mildred 
Stimson, at Dedham, Oct. 23, 1907. 

. Henry Webster Palmer, Jr., to 
Marie Langbarg, at Stockholm, 
Sweden, Aug. 19, 1907. 

: George Samuel Amsden to Martha 
Medora Adams, at Fitchburg, 
Sept. 12, 1907. 

. Gilbert Holland Montague to Amy 
Angell Collier, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 3, 1907. 

. Russell Stearns to Ethel Gertrude 
Hyde, at Cambridge, Oct. 3, 1907. 

. James Rumrill Miller to Marjorie 
Helen Coats, at Springfield, Oct. 9, 
1901. 

. Bradlee Williams to Lurena L. 
Fowler, at Greenfield, Sept. 9, 
1907. 

3. John Mead Adams to Edna May 

Roberts, at Reading, Sept. 6, 1907. 
3. Gerald Dorr Boardman to Eliza- 
beth Elwood Devens, at Beverly 
Farms, Sept. 28, 1907. 
3. Thomas Perry to Margaret Wat- 
son, at St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2, 1907. 


1900. 
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1903. Horace Paine Stevens to Emma 
Frye White, at Lewiston, Me., 
Aug. 6, 1907. 

1904. Charles Chester Lane to Emily 
Bouvé Osborn, at Hingham, 
Sept. 7, 1907. 

1904.George L Swank to Bessie 
Schoch Gearbart, at Sunbury, 
Pa., Aug. 27, 1907. 

1904. Eugene Robinson Vinal to Letitia 
Frances Clark, at Winter Hill, 
Sept. 4, 1907. 

[1904.] Alfred Wilde Jones to Grace 
Marion Smith, at Dorchester, 
Jan. 1, 1907. 

. William Robert Valentine to 
Grace Booth, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Aug. 10, 1907. 

. Lester Seneca Hill, Jr., to Ethel 
Otis, at Providence, R. I., Oct. 27, 
1907. 

.John Raynor Graves to Lucile 
Graves, at Chica, Cal., Oct. 6, 1907. 

.John Jacob Rogers to Edith 
Frances Nourse, at Lowell, Oct. 
2, 1907. 

. Phillips Endicott Osgood to Marion 
Curtis Stone, at Wrentham, Sept. 
7, 1907. 

[1904.] John Husfeldt Soehrens to Olive 
Anderson, at New London, Ct., 
May 5, 1906. 

1905. Alvah Crocker, Jr., to Harriet 
Greeley, at Chicago, IIl., Oct. 19, 
1907. 

1905. Roger Dearborn Lapham to Helen 
Barbara Abbot, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Oct. 30, 1907. 

[1905.] George Lewis Huntress to Ger- 
trude Folwell Brown, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 2, 1907. 

1905. Donald Walton Davis to Kath- 
arine Myrl Bressler, at South 
Bethlehem, Pa., Sept. 7, 1907. 

1905. William Clarence Matthews to 
Penelope Belle Lloyd, at Hayne- 
ville, Ala., July 6, 1907. 
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1905. John Howland Lathrop to Lita 1851. Edward Wyeth Brown, b. 28 


Schlesinger, at Berkeley, Cal., 
Oct. 15, 1907. 

[1905.] William Morton Bunting, Jr., to 
Alice Mary Nelson, at Malden, 
Sept. 25, 1907. 

1905. Donald Parson to Frances Maria 
Arrel, at Youngstown, O., Oct. 5, 
1907. 

S.B. 1898. Daniel Webster Armistead to 
Mary Sherman Fitch, at Sharon, 
Conn., Sept. 3, 1907. 

S.T.B. 1907. Edwin Mitchell Slocombe 
to Beatrice A. Gilson, at Wellesley 
Hills, Sept. 4, 1907. 

Ph.D. 1893. William Henry Schofield to 
Mrs. Mary Lyon Cheney, at 
Peterborough, N. H., Sept. 4, 1907. 

LL.B. 1903. William Edgar Schoyer to 
Lucy Cushing Turner, at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 5, 1907. 


NECROLOGY. 

Avaust 1 To Ocroser 31, 1907. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY E. H. WELLS, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to 
send it to E. H. Wells, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates, 
The College. 

1647. William Mildmay, died in 1682. 

1723. William Bosson, died in 1744. 

1836. Israel Munson Spelman, b. 30 
Dec., 1816, at Boston; d. at Mar- 
blehead, 6 Aug. 1907. 

1840. Henry Frederic Bond, Div. S., 
b. 12 May, 1820, at Boston; d. at 
Bethlehem, N. H., 21 Aug., 1907. 

1845. William Shaw Tiffany, b. 5 July, 
1825, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 28 Sept., 1907. 


Feb., 1831, at West Cambridge 
(now Belmont); d. at Arlington, 
29 Oct., 1907. 


.Henry Gardner Denny, LL.B., 


b. 12 June, 1833, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 19 Sept., 1907. 
Cornelius Fiske, b. 24 March, 
1830, at Lincoln; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 14 Aug., 1907. 

Theodore Lang, b. 29 Sept., 1832, 
at Camden, S. C.; d. at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., “about ten years 
ago.” 

Edward Jackson Brown, b. 
June, 1833, at Boston; d. « 
Kendall Green, 25 Oct., 1907. 
Solomon Lincoln, LL.B., b. 
Aug., 1838, at Hingham; d. 
Boston, 15 Oct., 1907. 


. John Thomas Stoddard, b. 


Jan., 1837, at Plymouth; d. 
Plymouth, 25 Oct., 1907. 


. Amor Leander Hollingsworth, 


7 June, 1837, at Milton; d. 
Milton, 4 Oct., 1907. 

James Holton Rice, b. 14 Sept., 
1839, at Allston; d. at Spring- 
field, 9 Aug., 1907. 

Joseph Howe Wales, b. 11 Nov., 
1840, at Boston; d. at Peter- 
borough, N. H., 15 Sept., 1907. 
Charles Follen Folsom, M. D., 
b. 3 April, 1842, at Haverhill: d. 
at New York, N. Y., 20 Aug., 
1907. 

George Saltonstall Silsbee, b. 21 
Aug., 1854, at Salem; d. at Lynn- 
field, 11 Oct., 1907. 

David Theodore Seligman, LL.B., 
b. 11 Jan., 1856, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; d. at Lucerne, Switz., 
9 Sept., 1907. 

Marion Wainwright Story, LL.B., 
b. 30 Jan., 1858, at Boston; d. at 
Port Chester, N. Y., 22 Aug., 
1907. 
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1882. Burton Monroe Firman, b. 12 


June, 1859, at Huntington, Vt.; 
d. at Dorchester, 8 Aug., 1907. 


1883. Trenor Luther Park, b. 6 Jan., 


1861, at San Francisco, Cal.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 22 Oct., 1907. 
Morton Davis Mitchell, b. 24 
April, 1864, at Alton, Ill.; d. at 
Munich, Bavaria, 1 Oct., 1907. 
Walter Farnsworth Baker, b. 11 
Nov., 1870, at Boston; d. at 
Bogota, N. J., 27 Oct., 1907. 
Edward Russell Coffin, LL.B., b. 
28 July, 1873, at Lynn; d. at 
Omaha, Neb., 2 Sept., 1907. 
William Henry Isely, b. 8 Aug., 
1865, at St. Joseph, Mo.; d. at 
Wichita, Kan., 14 Aug., 1907. 
Herbert Wendell Jameson, b. 5 
Aug., 1871, at Abington; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 11 Oct., 1907. 
Alfred Henry Gould, M. D., b. 
6 Dec., 1872, at Medfield; d. at 
Boston, 2 Oct., 1907. 

Philip Dana Mason, b. 30 Oct., 
1873, at Boston; d. at Chestnut 
Hill, 18 Oct., 1907. 

Walter Livingston Cutting, b. 11 
Aug., 1875, at Pittsfield; d. at 
Kittery Point, Me., 2 Sept., 1907. 
Harold Poole Huntress, b. 12 Jan., 
1877, at Boston; d. at Winchester, 
31 Oct., 1907. 

Frederick Robbins Childs, b. 25 
June, 1879, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Noroton, Conn., 23 Oct., 
1907. 

. Edward Addison Dunlap, A.M., 
b. 6 April, 1874, at Greenville, 
W. Va.; d. at St. Louis, Mo., 13 
July, 1906. 

Alfred Mayer Rock, A.M.,_ b. 
26 Sept., 1877, at Washington, 
D. C.; d. at Asientos, Mexico, 
8 Aug., 1907. 


1901. Louis Albert Stillings, b. 10 Mar., 
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1878, at Charlestown; d. at Bos- 
ton, 21 Sept., 1907. 

Charles Louis Story, b. 7 April, 
1878, at Dixon, Cal.; d. at Palo 
Alto, Cal., 24 Mar., 1907. 
Reginald Foster, b. 15 July, 1881, 
at Longwood; d. at Nahant, 18 
Aug., 1907. 


Medical School. 
Winthrop Butler, b. 25 June, 
1838, at Tisbury; d. at Vineyard 
Haven, 22 April, 1907. 
Vernon Otis Taylor, b. 28 Aug., 
1847, at Charlestown; d. at Provi- 
dence, R. I., 10 Sept., 1907. 
Jonathan Jason Smith, b. 17 July, 
1837, at New Hampton, N. H.; 
d. at Boston, 8 Oct., 1907. 
John Howard Thurlow, b. 14 
July, 1853, at Raymond, Me.; d. 
at Roxbury, 29 Sept., 1907. 
Edwin Sewell Kimpton, b. 8 
April, 1857, at Stanstead, Que.; 
d. at Charlestown, 1 Oct., 1907. 
Vivian Daniel, b. 26 Nov., 1865, at 
Hayle, Cornwall, Eng.; d. at 
Waltham, 24 Sept., 1907. 
Charles Humphrey Turner, b. 
28 Oct., 1860, at Richmond, Va.; 
d. at Worcester, 29 May, 1907. 


Dental School. 
Frederick Bradley, b. 28 Oct., 
1849, at Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 
Eng.; d, at Newport, R. I. 23 
Oct., 1907. 


Law School. 
William Wulff Kunhardt, d. at 
Charleston, S. C., 16 Oct., 1853. 
Francis Skinner Fiske, b. 9 Nov., 
1824, at Keene, N. H.; d. at 
Milton, 5 Aug., 1907. 
Joseph Adams Smith, b. at 
Machias, Me.; d. at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 18 Aug., 1907. 
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1902. Arthur Leo Farrell, b. 1 Sept., 
1875, at Cambridge; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 17 Oct., 1907. 


Divinity School. 
1870. George Avery Denison, b. 27 
Oct., 1845, at Springfield; d. at 
Huntington, 18 Aug., 1907. 


Honorary Graduates. 

1802. (A.M. ad eun.) John McKesson, 
b. 12 Sept., 1772, at Lower Marsh 
Creek, Adams Co., Pa.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 5 May, 1829. 

1897. (LL.D.) Augustus St. Gaudens, 
b. 1 March, 1848, at Dublin, Ire.; 
d. at Cornish, N. H., 3 Aug., 1907. 


Cemporarp flembers, 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


[Special 1887.] Albert Goodell Lis- 
comb, b. 8 Nov., 1867. at Worces- 
ter; d. at New York, N. Y., 16 
July, 1907. 

[1902.] Howard Story Gray, b. 10 Dec., 
1879, at Boston; d. at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., 30 June, 1907. 

[1909.] James William Carr Bowden, b. 
2 July, 1888, at Port Chester, N. Y.; 
d. at Yonkers, N. Y., 6 Oct., 1907. 

(D. S. 1907.] Earle Robinson Greene, b. 
17 May, 1885, at Milford; d. at 
Milford, 1 May, 1907. 

[L. S. 1856.] Daniel Dewey, d. at New- 
ton, 13 August, 1907. 

[L. S. 1869] George Wallace Dela- 
mater, b. 31 Mar., 1849, at Mead- 
ville, Pa.; d. at Pittsburg, Pa., 7 
Aug., 1907. 

[L. S. 1900.] Walter Thomas Casey, b. 
28 Aug., 1877, at Pittsfield; d. 
at Pittsfield, 30 Sept., 1907. 

(Special L. S. S. 1892.] Hugh Whitney, 
b. 7 Sept., 1870, at Milton; d. at 
Hamilton, 23 Oct., 1907. 


University Notes. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Harvard men in Berlin, Germany, 
have organized a Harvard Club. 

The Harvard Observatory made 
special observations of the transit of 
Mercury on Nov. 14. 

J. G. Thorpe, ’79, and F. L. Kennedy, 
’92, have been reélected respectively 
president and vice-president of the Cam- 
bridge Social Union. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Class Secretaries’ Association will be 
held on Wednesday, Feb. 5. Notices 
will be sent giving particulars of this 
meeting. 

The William Belden Noble Lectures 
for 1907-08 will be given by the Rt. Rev. 
Charles H. Brent, Bishop of the Philip- 
pine Islands, on the subject ‘‘ Leader- 
ship.” 

By appointment of Gov. Guild, Prof. 
F. W. Taussig, ’79, of the Economics 
Department, attended the Conference 
on ‘Trusts recently held at Chicago under 
the auspices of the National Civic Fed- 
eration. 

Prof. Theobald Smith was one of the 
recipients of the Mary Kingsley Medal 
awarded annually by the Liverpool 
School of ‘Tropical Medicine for re- 
searches advancing: our knowledge of 
tropical diseases. 

Thorndike Spalding, ’95, Rep., has 
been elected to the Mass. Senate; and 
G. D. Cushing, ’85, Rep., E. B. Bishop, 
04, Rep., W. F. Garcelon, 1 ’95, Rep., 
S. D. Elmore, °93, Rep., and R. M. 
Washburn, ’90, Rep., are members of 
the Mass. House. 

Prof. E. C. Pickering, s’65, director of 
the Harvard Observatory has recently 
issued three new Circulars, viz: 131. 
Group of Red Stars near Nova Velorum; 
132. Stars having peculiar Spectra — 15 
new Variable Stars; 133. 15 New 
Variable Stars in Harvard Maps. 
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In October, Robert Bacon, ’80, Asst. 
Secretary of State, was following the 
*Varsity Crew in a launch, when two 
undergraduates in a canoe upset, and 
were in danger of drowning. He jumped 
overboard, with J. S. Reed, ’10, and 
saved the two students, who could not 
swim. 

The Irving Place Theatre Company, 
of New York, under Director Baumferdt, 
will present Ibsen’s Ghosts in Boston 
for the benefit of the Germanic Museum. 
It will probably be given during the first 
week of December at the Colonial Thea- 
tre. This is the third year that the com- 
pany has given a play in Boston for the 
benefit of the Museum. 

In the November election Curtis Guild, 
Jr., ’81, and Dana Malone, L. S. ’85, 
were reélected respectively Governor 
and Attorney General of Mass. A. E. 
Willson, ’69, Rep., of Louisville, was 
elected Governor of Kentucky by a 
majority of 14,000. E. J. Lake, ’92, 
Rep., was reélected Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Connecticut. G. L. Sheldon, ’93, 
Rep., is Governor of Nebraska. 

The Harvard Law Review for No- 
vember has the following articles: “ En- 
forcement of a Right of Action acquired 
under Foreign Law for Death upon the 
High Seas,” by G. P. Wardner; “ Expro- 
priation by International Arbitration,” 
by C. N. Gregory; “Agreed Valuation 
as affecting the Liability of Common 
Carriers for Negligence,” by H. W. Bikle. 

Several Harvard men were enrolled at 
the regular session of the Bermuda Bio- 
logical Station which extended last sum- 
mer from June 21 to August 7. The 
new station is located on Agar’s Island, 
near the entrance of Hamilton Harbor. 
This island contains about three acres of 
land, and has numerous substantial build- 
ings. It was formerly used by the 
British Government for the storage of 
munitions of war, and for the accom- 





modation of the necessary garrison. 
It has been secured by the Bermuda 
History Society for the purposes of a 
public aquarium and a station for bio- 
logical research. 

At the seventh International Phy- 
siological Congress held at Heidelberg, 
Aug. 13-16, 1907, the following papers 
by Harvard officers were read: “‘The 
Equilibrium between Acids and Bases 
in the Animal Organism”; “A Method 
for the Direct Determination of Heats of 
Reaction,” by L. J. Henderson; “‘ The 
Effect of Uniform Afferent Impulses 
upon the Blood Pressure at Different 
Levels,” by W. 'T. Porter. 

M. André Tardieu, foreign editor of 
the Paris Temps and an acknowledged 
authority on French and international 
politics, has been chosen to deliver the 
Hyde Lectures this year. His subject will 
be “The Modern and Foreign Politics 
of France and Europe.” ‘The lectures 
will be given in February under the 
auspices of the Cercle Francais. M. 
‘Tardieu is well known as a writer of 
books and articles on international 
politics and has held an important office 
under the French Government as Gov- 
ernor of the French colonies in Africa. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, p ’90, of the 
Anthropological Department at Harvard, 
has returned from a four months’ trip 
abroad. He visited several archaeolog- 
ically interesting cities of Europe and 
attended three scientific conventions. 
The collection, which he has presented to 
the Peabody Museum, contains speci- 
mens from famous prehistoric sites. He 
collected chips and fragments from the 
eolithic sites of Otta, Portugal, and of 
Mons, Belgium. He was the official 
representative of the Peabody Museum 
at the prehistoric congress of France, 
held at Autun in August, and at the inter- 
national reunion of anthropologists, held 
at Cologne in the same month. 
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The Division of Philosophy has voted 
to change its requirements for the De- 
gree with Distinction in order to make 
them more elastic and adaptable to the 
plans of individual students. In its pre- 
vious announcement the Division re- 
quired of each candidate four philo- 
sophical courses and four “ Additional 
Courses” to be selected from a list pub- 
lished in the Philosophical pamphlet. 
According to the plan recently adopted 
and in effect for the current year, four 
philosophical courses will still be re- 
quired; but the list of additional courses 
is to be considerably amplified, and the 
Chairman of the Division may, at his 
discretion, accept courses not in the list 
when they prove to be closely related to 
the candidate's philosophical studies. 

Some sensational newspapers reported 
that the German Governinent was sur- 
prised to find that Prof. W. H. Schofield, 
the Harvard Exchange Professor at 
Berlin, was a Canadian, and therefore 
not an American citizen. The fact was 
of course generally known before the 
exchange was made. When the report 
reached Berlin, the Prussian Minister 
of Education sent the following cable- 
gram: “ President Eliot, Cambridge. Re- 
ferring to the rumors current in the 
American press concerning the attitude 
of this government toward the present 
exchange professor, I deem it proper to 
express our complete satisfaction with 
the choice made on your side and our 
high appreciation of Professor Schofield’s 
efficiency. — KuttusministER Hote.” 
To this friendly message, which is the 
first reference to this subject in the 
correspondence between the German 
authorities and Harvard University, the 
following answer was sent: “ Kultusmin- 
ister Holle, Berlin. Harvard University 
reciprocates your cordial satisfaction 
with this year’s exchange. — Exior.” 
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The Harvard Chapter of the Delta 
Upsilon Fraternity has bought the finely- 
situated lot, containing over 16,000 
square feet of land and a frontage of 
nearly 100 feet, nearly opposite the 
Harvard Union and next easterly of the 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, on 
Harvard St. The lot will afford abundant 
space not only for the new clubhouse but 
also for most attractive surroundings of 
lawn, shrubs and trees. At present the 
lot is occupied by a block of two large 
brick houses, of which the westerly one 
next to the church will provide the chap- 
ter with commodious quarters till it is 
ready to build the new clubhouse. When 
the plans contemplated are fully realized, 
this club will have one of the hand- 
somest clubhouses and perhaps the 
most attractive grounds in Cambridge. 
This locality — so near to the Harvard 
Union, the Yard, Harvard Sq., the pro- 
posed subway station and the proposed 
boulevard to the river — is well adapted 
to club purposes; and this step of the 


Delta Upsilon may mark a change in the 


direction of the development of club life 
in the University. 

The presentation of tablets in memory 
of Henry Ware, Jr., 12, and Theodore 
Parker, ¢ ’36, took place in the Divinity 
School Chapel on Nov. 8. Dean Fenn 
of the Divinity School presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. E. H. Hall, ’51, 
former pastor of the First Church, 
Cambridge, who spoke on Henry Ware, 
and by Dr. S. M. Crothers, h ’99, pre- 
sent pastor of the First Church, who 
spoke on ‘Theodore Parker. The bronze 
tablet to Henry Ware, presented by his 
descendants, bears a bas-relief of Henry 
Ware on the upper half and the dates 
“1794-1843.” Below is the inscription: 
“Henry Ware, Junior. Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Pulpit Eloquence and the 
Pastoral Care, 1829-1842.” The Parker 
tablet, a gift of the late Rev. John Haynes 
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through J. H. Holmes, ’02, is of plain 
white marble, and is inscribed: “‘Theo- 
dore Parker, 1810-1860. Graduate of 
this school in 1836. Preacher, reformer, 
scholar; master of wide learning applied 
to human uses by frank and unsparing 
speech; fearless follower of Jesus, bear- 
ing witness to the truth; lover of right- 
eousness, hater of iniquity; a hero in 
fight, a saint in prayer; he proclaimed 
as human invitations the perfection of 
God, the authority of conscience, the as- 
surance of immortality. ‘Sin to rebuke, 
to break the captive’s chains; to call 
thy brethren forth from want and woe.’” 
Henry Ware received his A.B. degree 
from Harvard in 1812, and his A.M. 
three years later. In 1834 he was given 
the honorary degree of D.D. In 1829 he 
was appointed professor of pulpit elo- 
quence and the pastoral care, and this 
he held until 1840, when he received the 
newly created Parkman Professorship 
of theology. From 1820 to 1830 he was 
an Overseer of the College. ‘Theodore 
Parker never received an A.B. from 
Harvard, though he did most of the 
work required for that degree. He grad- 
uated from the Divinity School in 1836. 
During the year 1835-36 he was in- 
structor in Greek in the University. 

— Harvard Address List. A compre- 
hensive address list of all living Harvard 
men, whether or not holders of a degree, 
has been a long-felt want. A list of the 
names has been prepared after several 
years of work, and is now at a point 
where the necessary information as to 
addresses and occupations will have to 
be accumulated. The names will prob- 
ably he arranged in three different ways 
—alphabetically, geographically, and 
according to occupations. It will then 
be possible to tell at a glance the ad- 
dresses of all Harvard men, their occu- 
pations, and their geographical distri- 
bution. The collection of the necessary 
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data is impossible without the codpera- 
tion noi only of Class Secretaries and 
Harvard Club Secretaries, but of indi- 
viduals themselves. Harvard men are 
therefore requested to send their names, 
the year of entering and leaving the Uni- 
versity, their addresses, and their occu- 
pations to Edgar H. Wells, Secretary of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, 50 
State St., Boston. They are also urged to 
forward whatever information they may 
have concerning other Harvard men, that 
the Alumni Association Oitice may have 
the benefit of as large a body of facts as 
possible. It is hoped that the first edition 
of the list will be published sometime 
during the course of the next year. 

— John Harvard's 300th Birthday. To 
celebrate the 300th anniversary of the 
birth of John Harvard, who was bap- 
tized Nov. 29, 1607, the Harvard Me- 
norial Society arranged for a dinner of 
graduates and undergraduates, presided 
over by Pres. Eliot, in Memorial Hall on 
Nov. 26. The students planned a torch- 
light procession to the Stadium, with 
bonfire, on Nov. 29. The Appleton 
Chapel services on Nov. 26 were to be 
longer than usual, in order to include 
brief addresses by Prof. F. G. Peabody 
and Dr. Lyman Abbott. Two lectures, 
open to the public, were delivered as 
follows: Nov. 18, J. K. Hosmer, ’55, 
“John Harvard in England”; Nov. 25, 
A. M. Davis, s °54, “John Harvard in 
America.” A collection of books and 
relics connected with John Harvard has 
been on exhibition at the College Library. 
The committee in charge of the dinner 
were W. C. Lane, ’81, president of the 
Memorial Society, chairman; Barrett 
Wendell, ’77, vice-president of the So- 
ciety; W. R. Thayer, ’81, editor of the 
Graduates’ Magazine ; B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
Dean of Harvard College; J. D. Greene, 
’96, Secretary to the Corporation; E. H. 
Wells, ’97, General Secretary of the 
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Harvard Alumni Association; G. G. 
Glass, ’08, and F.S. Montgomery, ’08, 
representing the undergraduate members 
of the Society. 

— South American Expedition. Prof. 
F. W. Putnam, curator of the Peabody 
Museum, has recently received letters 
from Dr. W. C. Farabee, ’00, head of the 
Peabody Museum expedition in South 
America, stating that the party had re- 
turned to its headquarters in Arequipa, 
Peru, from its first year’s exploration 
on the headwaters of the Amazon. The 
party, consisting of Dr. Farabee, J. W. 
Hastings, ’05, L. J. de Milhau, ’06, and 
Dr. E. F. Horr, left Cambridge about a 
year ago for a three years’ ethnological 
trip to study the primitive Indian tribes 
of South America. Mrs. Farabee, who 
accompanied the party, is still in Are- 
quipa. J. W. Hastings, 05, has recently 
returned to Cambridge, in accordance 
with his intention to remain only a year 
in South America. The other members 
of the party are all in good health and 
expect to stay in South America for the 
full three-year period. The trip of the 
first year was in the region of the Madre 
de Dios River, which is one of the trib- 
utaries of the Amazon. The rest of the 
explorations will be on other tributaries 
of the Amazon and Plata rivers, where 
the Indian tribes are least known. The 
general object of the expedition is to 
gather all possible information bearing 
on the origin, language, manner of life, 
and mental advancement of the native 
peoples. Collections of ethnological in- 
terest of the arms, utensils, and clothes 
of the Indians will be made for the Pea- 
body Museum. 

— Anatomical Collections. Prof. Tho- 
mas Dwight has arranged the osteological 
collection in the Warren Museum and 
more particularly the exhibit of varia- 
tions in bones. The most important 
feature is the rare collection of from 50 
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to 60 practically complete spines illus- 
trating numerical variation of the ver- 
tebrae. All gradations are shown, from 
spines with 23 praesacral vertebrae (24 
is the normal number) to those with 25, 
and there are two specimens which on 
one side show 25 and on the other 26 
praesacral vertebrae. As these skeletons 
are legamentous there is no possibility 
of the intrusion of a bone that does not 
belong there. The series of cervical ribs 
is a very fine one. Next to the spines in 
importance are the series showing varia- 
tions of the bones of the wrist and ankle. 
There are nearly 50 specimens of the 
wrist now on exhibition and a con- 
siderably larger number of the ankle. 
These comprise not only all the ordinary 
variations but many rare ones and some 
that are unique. There are also series 
showing variations of most of the larger 
bones, so arranged that each group il- 
lustrates the variation of some particular 
point. Among the skulls may be men- 
tioned a new and beautiful specimen of 
ossification of the stylo-hyoid apparatus. 
Various degrees of fusion of the atlas and 
occiput are shown. There is also a col- 
lection of skulls of various races, among 
which some fine specimens of Flatheads 
from the far Northwest may be particu- 
larly mentioned. It is to be noted with 
regard to the collections of variations 
that, apart from their scientific interest, 
their practical value is very great. Now 
that the X-ray is continually showing 
peculiarities which the practitioners had 
never seen before, it is important to 
know that some of them are the results 
neither of accident nor of disease, but are 
simply well-recognized variations. ‘The 
collection is of interest especially to 
orthopedic surgeons. 

— Harvard Diplomats. During the 
past few years the Graduates’ Magazine 
has printed the portraits of more than 
a dozen Harvard men who have recently 
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held high diplomatic positions. Not long 
ago, for instance, nearly all the great 
European posts were filled by Harvard 
men, viz: In England, J. H. Choate; in 
France, Horace Porter; in Germany, 
Charlemagne Tower; in Austria, Bel- 
lamy Storer; in Italy, G. v. L. Meyer; in 
Holland, Stanford Newel. The following 
list is probably not quite complete, but it 
shows where Harvard diplomats are 
to-day: R. W. Bliss, ’00, secretary of 
legation, Brussels; J. R. Carter, J ’88, 
first secretary of embassy, London; C. L. 
Chandler, ’05, vice-consul at Dalny, 
Manchuria; F. D. Chester, ’91, consul- 
general at Budapest; J. G. Coolidge, ’84, 
secretary of embassy, Mexico City; T. C. 
Dawson, [’87], minister to Colombia; 
H. P. Dodge, ’92, minister to Honduras 
and Salvador; S. F. Eddy, ’96, minister 
to the Argentine Republic; R.S. Greene, 
01, consul at Dalny; J. C. Grew, 02, 
third secretary of embassy, St. Peters- 
burg; P. P. Hibben, p ’04, second secre- 
tary at Mexico City; R.S. R. Hitt, /’01, 
secretary of embassy, Rome; A. H. 
Michelson, ’01, consul at Turin; A. K. 
Moe, ’97, consul at Dublin; E. V. Mor- 
gan, 90, minister to Cuba; H. H. D. 
Pierce, [’71], minister to Norway; C. F. 
P. Richardson, ’96, secretary of legation, 
Copenhagen; J. W. Riddle, ’87, am- 
bassador to Russia; W. A. Rublee, ’83, 
consul-general, Vienna; Chalemagne 
Tower, °72, ambassador to Germany; 
C. W. Wadsworth, ’97, second secretary, 
London; C. S. Wilson, ’97, secretary of 
legation, Buenos Ayres; C. B. Hurst, 91, 
consul at Plauen; A. Jay, ’00, secretary 
of embassy, Tokio; T. S. Jerome, p’87, 
consular agent at Capri; L. M. Jewett, 
’90, vice and deputy consul at St. John; 
F. B. Keene, ’80, consul at Geneva; 
G. L. Lorillard, ’03, secretary of em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro; F. W. Mahin, L.S. 
77, consul at Nottingham; H. P. Pratt, 
’05, deputy consul at Yokohama, Japan. 
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THE “RESIDENTIAL QUAD” 
IDEA AT PRINCETON * 


The announcement, at the end of 
June, in the newspapers and in the last 
number of The Alumni Weekly, that 
Princeton University was to be altered 
into an organization of “residential 
quads,” or colleges, came as a surprise 
to the great majority of Princetonians 
young and old. No proposition of the 
kind had ever been laid before the fac- 
ulty for discussion. There had been no 
opportunity for serious consideration of 
such a plan among the undergraduates, 
the graduates, or the teachers. We heard, 
through the press, that a committee had 
been appointed in December to draw up 
a report on the subject, and that their 
report on the “social codrdination of the 
university’ was presented to the Trustees 
in June, and adopted at the same meet- 
ing. 

The very serious statements in regard 
to the Senior and Junior eating-clubs of 
Princeton which accompanied this an- 
nouncement in the newspapers also came 
as a surprise. We knew, of course, that 
these clubs were not perfect, that they 
had faults and dangers, that they needed, 
like all other human institutions, correc- 
tion, improvement, and the inspiration of 
better motives. But we supposed that 
they met a real need by supplying stud- 
ents with fairly edible food at a fairly 
reasonable price, and giving them an 
opportunity to cultivate the more per- 

1 The following article by Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, h '94, was published in the Prince- 
ton Alumni Weekly for Sept. 25, 1907. Al- 
though written from the point of view of 
a Princeton man criticising Pres. Wilson’s 
proposed ‘ Quad” system for that Univers- 
ity, it cannot fail to interest Harvard men 
who are studying social conditions at Har- 
vard. Dr. van Dyke’s frequent service as 
College Preacher at Harvard may, incident- 
ally, have supplied him with arguments 


against the un-American ‘‘Quad’’ system. 
— Ed. 
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sonal friendships of their upperclass 
years amid surroundings which, if some- 
times too luxurious, were not vicious or 
degrading. We thought that, in spite of 
their defects, they would compare fav- 
orably, in sobriety, decency, and general 
good order and fellowship, with student 
organizations in any college in America, 
or even with the Oxford colleges. We 
thought that they had really participated 
in the intellectual quickening of the 
university during recent years. It was 
a surprise to hear that they were so dan- 
gerous that it was necessary to abolish 
them, or to absorb them by transforma- 
tion into “residential quads” or separate 
“‘academic communities.” 

This remedy, it has been rightly said, 
would be “‘radical indeed”’; and the an- 
nouncement in the press that the Trus- 
tees had already “adopted the essential 
idea and purpose of this plan” hardly 
seemed to invite discussion of the main 
question. Yet surely on this important 
main question, affecting the very life of 
the university, there ought to be liberty 
for even the humblest son of Princeton 
to form and to express an honest opinion. 
It is both loyal and respectful to take it 
for granted that there has never been 
any intention to avoid or to restrict this 
liberty, and that the action which has 
been taken was of such a nature as to 
leave the way open for a thorough in- 
vestigation of the actual conditions and 
a careful and free discussion of the ques- 
tion whether such a radical remedy is 
necessary, practicable, or desirable. 
Simply as a graduate of Princeton, I feel 
bound in honor to give some proper ex- 
pression to my grave apprehension and 
dismay in regard to this new scheme. 

It would seem to be a most dangerous 
proposal to remedy the faults of the clubs 
by raising them to the nth power and 
making them into “residential quads” 
or “‘academic communities.” Would a 


group of young men who, instead of 
merely eating together, spent all their 
free time together, and lived entirely 
under one roof within the walls of the 
same structure, be likely to escape from 
the spirit of clique and exclusiveness ? 
The name which is given to these pro- 
posed quadrangles makes no difference: 
they would in fact divide the university 
into distinct colleges. Oxford has de- 
veloped on that plan, and any one who 
really knows Oxford knows that it is not 
distinguished by the democratic tone 
or the unity and equality of its life. Is 
there an “Oxford Spirit” to be com- 
pared to the ‘Princeton Spirit” of to- 
day? The attachment of the Oxford 
man is first to the public school in which 
he was prepared for the university, and 
then to the college, Balliol, or Magdalen, 
or Christ Churca, in which he lived with 
his friends. The attachment of the 
Princeton man is still fundamentally to 
Princeton; and this attachment is some- 
thing that is worth keeping. Split the 
university up, and the Princeton Spirit 
will be lost among the fagots. 

Suppose the members of these “‘resi- 
dential quads” are assigned to the differ- 
ent colleges, on their own application or 
on the application of their parents, ac- 
cording to the scale of the room-rents in 
the different buildings, or the rates of 
board at the different tables. The result 
will inevitably be the creation of “‘aca- 
demic communities” within the same 
university on the basis of money. We 
already regret the evils that have come, 
perhaps unavoidably, with the difference 
in scale of expenditure among students. 
But these are modified at present by the 
fact that a man may have a poor room 
and eat at good table, or vice versa, and 
that in all our American colleges the 
most vigorous and interesting part of the 
life is still an open and common life. 
Is it advisable to accentuate and intensify 
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the differences among dormitories and 
eating-tables and clubs by transmogri- 
fying them into distinct communities ? 

Suppose that the room-rents and the 
rates of board in these colleges are made 
uniform, and that membership in them 
is placed under the authority of a central 
executive. A committee or an officer of 
the university will then assign men to 
some particular college by alphabetical 
selection, or by lot, or by some other 
method. ‘They will be required to eat 
and live and play and talk together, 
whether they like each other or not. 
True, they will be certain to form little 
companies and associations for them- 
selves within each “quad,” but it is hard 
to see how these associations will be dif- 
ferent from, or in spirit superior to, the 
secret fraternities which used to have an 
unauthorized existence and an undesir- 
able influence at Princeton. If they are 
suppressed by the strong hand, if the 
social companionship and the table inter- 
course, as well as the scale of living, of 
the undergraduates are strictly regulated 
by an absolute central power, then the 
residential quads will be like ‘‘ Houses” 
in a big boarding-school, and the student 
body will feel that it is placed under a 
system of restraint which impairs self- 
reliance, and deprives their college life 
of that freedom which is a part of the 
higher education. ; 

A mixture of these two methods, ap- 
pointment by lot and appointment by 
request, is a bewildering thought. Could 
there be two kinds of students or parents, 
one kind compelled to draw lots, and the 
other kind permitted to make a choice 
among the “quads”? Would it not re- 
quire superhuman qualities to execute 
such a plan? 

The heavy initial cost of such an ex- 
periment is a grave objection to it. 
Money is urgently needed for things 
that are not of doubtful value. A further 
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addition of professors, strong and leading 
men, to the teaching force is a great need. 
The Graduate School, which is essential 
to the development of the university, has 
long waited, and now earnestly pleads, 
for better housing, more liberal support, 
more opportunity to enlarge and im- 
prove its work. We need, and have long 
needed, one or more handsome, well 
equipped commons-halls on the campus 
to supply the students with good food, 
and perhaps a central club or students’ 
union open to all without compulsion or 
exclusion. There are many things that 
Princeton really wants; but these will 
necessarily have to wait a long time if 
she sets out on an expensive career of 
“*residential quads.” 

Another reason for hesitation is the 
fact that such an experiment will prob- 
ably be a serious interruption to the real 
business of the university. These new 
social alignments, these residential 
groupings, these combinations and com- 
plications of “‘academic communities” 
will undoubtedly make a great social 
turmoil, and perhaps attract much no- 
tice in the public press. But that is not 
precisely what we need just now. What 
we need is a continuance of steady work 
in the classroom; plenty of industry and 
energy applied to the efficient operation 
of the present system; a lot of patient, 
wise, enthusiastic labor put into the per- 
fecting of the preceptorial plan, which is 
a promising experiment, still deserving 
and demanding the most careful atten- 
tion. It would be a misfortune if the 
strength of Princeton were diverted at 
the present moment from that plain, 
quiet, hard work which is the real secret 
of university success. The introduction 
of a new scheme of “residential quads” 
would be likely to produce first social 
confusion, and then social stratification. 

This after all is the alarming thing 
about the new scheme. It is full of dan- 
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ger for the unity, for the fellowship of 
the undergraduate body. With all its 
indefiniteness on practical points, its 
“essential idea” is undemocratic, sepa- 
rative, exclusive. It is distinctly an un- 
American plan. It threatens not only to 
break up the classes, but also to put the 
Princeton Spirit out of date, by forming 
permanent artificial groups of Freshmen, 
Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors, se- 
lected on some undefined principle, and 
giving to each of these groups a ‘“‘ Mas- 
ter” as well as“‘a local habitation and a 
name.” It promises rivalries, jealousies, 
and political complications which will 
effectually extinguish all that we have 
of common feeling among the under- 
graduates. For perilous possibilities the 
little finger of the quasi-Oxford scheme 
looks thicker than the loins of the present 
club system. 

Of course no man can prophesy that 
all of these evils will surely come to pass 
if the new scheme is adopted. But at 
least those who love Princeton may well 
ask whether it is wise to enter now upon 
such a dangerous and costly enterprise. 
If the report that the essential idea of the 
plan (that is, apparently, the ‘residential 
quad” idea) has been adopted should 
prove to be a misapprehension, it will 
be most fortunate. For then there will 
be time to discuss, without impropriety, 
two or three sober questions: 

Is it really necessary or prudent to 
give up the American university or- 
ganization, under which Princeton 
has prospered, for something alien and 
unknown? Is it wise to use a remedy 
for present evils which may be more 
dangerous than the disease itself? Is 
it not highly probable that careful 
consideration and united discussion 
would find a democratic and efficient 
way of dealing with the troubles which 
have grown around the present club 
system, without radically transforming 
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the constitution of the university at 
a single blow? 
Henry van Dyke, *73. 


GIFT TO THE FORESTRY 
DIVISION. 


Harvard University has received a gift 
of about 2000 acres of valuable timber- 
land, which is offered as a special ad- 
junct to the Division of Forestry and 
therefore as part of the equipment of 
the Graduate School of Applied Science. 
The land is situated in Petersham, Mass., 
and the larger part of it has been owned 
by Mr. James W. Brooks, with whom the 
idea of perpetuating the forest growth 
for the benefit of the community origin- 
ated. The woodland about Petersham 
has long been a source of distinction and 
prosperity to the town, and its preserva- 
tion and full utilization seemed to in- 
sure a continuance of these benefits. To 
this end Mr. Brooks offered his tract to 
Harvard University for the use of the 
Division of Forestry at a price much be- 
low its estimated selling value. At the 
same time owners of neighboring land, 
Messrs. Edwin C. Dexter, Joseph C. 
Smith, Henry S. Bennett, Charles S. 
Waldo, William Simes, and J. J. Higgin- 
son, and Mr. Brooks himself, offered to 
give outright adjoining lots and holdings 
which «would round out and protect the 
reservation. These gifts, amounting 
to between 200 and 300 acres, were 
contingent upon the acquisition of the 
main tract. This acquisition has now 
been assured by the generosity of Mr. 
John S. Ames, ’01, of North Easton, who 
has given the University the money 
needed for the purchase of the land 
and $5000 more for equipment and 
repairs of building. 

The significance of this valuable gift 
is thus described by Prof. R. T. Fisher, 
’98, head of the Division of Forestry: 
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The forest included in this gift com- 
prises what is probably the best body of 
timber now to be found on an equal area 
in Massachusetts. There are ten million 
board feet of merchantable lumber at 
present standing on the tract, nine tenths 
of it white pine. This fine stand, how- 
ever, occupies only about half the total 
area, the rest of which is covered by 
various types of hard-wood growth, 
younger crops of pine, and some open 
ground. The lay of the land, the fea- 
tures of which are a stretch of three 
miles of the Swift River Valley, the 
basins of two ponds, and the slopes of 
the well-known Prospect Hill, makes the 
forest cover peculiarly rich and interest- 
ing, and some fifteen miles of excellent 
wood roads provide access to almost any 
portion of the tract. Several buildings, 
one of them a sort of dormitory built by 
a religious community, afford lodgment 
both for students and instructors and for 
the managing force. The greatest ad- 
vantage, however, from the point of view 
both of forestry instruction and of prac- 
tical lumbering, lies in the arrangement 
of the age-groups or generations of tim- 
ber. It so happens that stands of va- 
rious ages, from the small sapling to the 
mature tree, are almost equally repre- 
sented on separate acres. This condi- 
tion, taken with the ready accessibility 
and saleability of the timber, constitutes 
a unique opportunity for the successful 
practice of forestry. An approach to a 
continuous yield can be secured without 
cutting more than a small proportion of 
the whole area in any one year, and little 
by little the forest can be so organized 
as to offer an increasingly valuable de- 
monstration of practical and scientific 
management. 

The Division of Forestry, as a part of 
the new Graduate School of Applied Sci- 
ence, will supervise the running of the 
Petersham forest, and conduct a large 





part of its instruction on the spot. It 
will be the policy to carry on regular 
logging operations and other woods work 
looking toward the most productive hand- 
ling of the forest, and in connection 
therewith to teach the elements and prin- 
ciples of technical forestry. So far as 
the business management goes, a certain 
portion of the mature timber will an- 
nually or periodically be cut under the 
direction of the Division, and according 
to the method indicated by the condition 
of the particular stand. In addition, 
younger portions of the forest will grad- 
ually be brought into good growing con- 
dition by improvement cuttings, and the 
reproduction of blank and cut-over areas 
will be provided for either by planting 
or by natural seeding. All these opera- 
tions will be part of a general working 
plan, the chief purpose of which is the 
profitable and practical utilization of the 
wood crop. Beginning with about three 
hundred thousand board feet per annum, 
it will be possible in the end to cut an 
annual yield of nearly half a million 
board feet. In other words, the bulk of 
the forest will represent as high a de- 
gree of forestry as is in this country 
feasible or financially justifiable. Se- 
lected areas, however, will be set apart 
for the purposes of research and the ex- 
emplification of various methods of re- 
production cuttings, thinnings, studies 
of growth, and so on, which are prac- 
tised in Europe and desirable for stud- 
ents to know, but which are not usually 
applicable to American conditions. Thus 
the function of the whole tract, from the 
point of view of the professional student, 
might be compared to that of the hos- 
pital in medical study or of the mine in 
mining engineering; an actual, working 
example on a liberal scale of the busi- 
ness in which the forester expects em- 
ployment, accompanied, in the case of 
the forest, by abundant chance for the 
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study of the finer and more thoretic 
points of the science. 

From the purely technical and educa- 
tional sides, the opportunities at Peters- 
ham are no less remarkable. Accord- 
ing to the probable arrangement of the 
curriculum, students who enter the Grad- 
uate School of Applied Science to study 
forestry will be in residence at Peters- 
ham during a considerable part of the 
year. There they will take up in the 
first of their regular two years’ course, 
and largely in the field, all their element- 
ary work, including tree botany, the the- 
ory and practice of forest mensuration, 
and the whole subject of silviculture. 
This will lead them directly to their last 
year’s work, which is mainly devoted to 
lumbering, forest engineering, and the 
study of forest production as applied to 
actual problems. The diseases of trees 
and other forms of injury, and the his- 
tory of forest policy in the various coun- 
tries will also form part of the work. In 
the course of all this training the stud- 
ents will constant recourse, in 
problems and demonstrations, to the 
actual conditions to which their reading 
and lectures apply, — and that too, with 
the minimum waste of time, and under 
the supremely beneficial influence of a 
prolonged common residence apart from 
They wiil secure 


have 


outside distractions. 
in combination the advantages of the 
German “ Meisterschule,” with its pro- 
vision of practical experience under di- 
rection, and of the University Forest 
School with its broad attention to theory 
and principle. 


THE HARVARD UNION. 


November 12, 1907. 
To The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
We trust you will be able to publish 
the inclosed statement of the Treasurer 
of the Harvard Union for the school year 


The Harvard Union. 
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ending Aug. 31, 1907, for the informa- 
tion of ail members of the Union and of 
all graduates of the University. 

The Trustees feel that this report is 
very satisfactory. However, they wish 
to point out that the surplus for the year 
is very small and that a slight falling-off 
in membership would leave a deficit, 
and further that with an increased re- 
venue they could make improvements 
in the Union and increase in many ways 
its attractiveness and usefulness. The 
Associate Members have pradually de- 
creased from year to year. Loss of 
revenue from this source has so far been 
more than made up by an increase in 
undergraduate or active membership, 
but the possible increase of undergrad- 
uate memberships is limited. They 
trust, therefore, that all past members 
of the University who can afford it will 
join the Union, either as Associate, 
Non-resident, or Life Members, pre- 
ferably the last. Associate membership 
is open to those officers and past mem- 
bers of the University residing within 25 
miles of Cambridge and students in the 
departments located outside of Cam- 
bridge. The fee is $5 annually. Non- 
resident membership is open to all 
members and past members of the 
University residing more than 25 miles 
from Cambridge. The fee is $3 annually. 
Life membership is open to all members 
or past members or officers of Harvard 
University. The fee for past members 
and officers is $50. 

The number of members of the Union 
compared with last year is given below: 


1907 
2020 


1906 


1893 
485 


Active 
Associate 
Non-resident 420 
Graduate Life 1046 
Student life 12 
3916 
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The principal of the Life Member- 
ship fees is held intact and it is the hope 
of the Trustees that in time they will 
receive sufficient income from this fund 
to reduce to some extent the fee for 
active membership, now $10 annually, 
this fee being more than a certain body 
of undergraduates, those whom the 
Union would most like to include in its 
membership, can well afford. 

The trustees in addition hold a special 
fund amounting to over $10,000 given 
by the Class of 1878, one third of the in- 
come of which is applied to the purchase 
of books for the library, the balance of 
income being unrestricted but being ap- 
plied to making the Union more attract- 
ive by providing entertainment and in 
other ways. They also hold a fund given 
in memory of Robert Field Simes 
amounting to over $4000, the income of 
which must be applied to the purchase of 
recently published books for the library. 

Incidental to its main purpose of 
drawing the large student body closer 
together the Union serves many useful 
purposes. It has a restaurant which is 
largely patronized; an excellent library 
largely used by students who live at a 
distance from Cambridge and have no 
rooms in Cambridge, of whom there are 
several hundred; newspapers and period- 
icals; a ladies’ restaurant; bedrooms for 
guests and graduates; rooms for the 
Athletic Association, the Crimson and 
other college papers; rooms for small 
clubs having no club-rooms of their own; 
and training-tables for the athletic 
teams. The Union frequently gives 
entertainments or holds meetings ad- 
dressed by distinguished men; it holds 
receptions for distinguished visitors; it 
has a spread on Class Day for its mem- 
bers; the Junior Class each year gives 
a dance in the Union; and it serves 
many other similar purposes and needs. 
Finally, it offers a friendly and com- 


fortable clubhouse to the student who 
belongs to no small club. 

The Trustees feel that the Union has 
fully justified the hopes of its founders. 
It is yearly assuming a larger and more 
influential place in the University life 
and is yearly finding new fields of use- 
fulness. 

The Trustees earnestly urge all past 
members of the University to show their 
interest in the Union by becoming 
members. Very truly yours, 

Trustees of Harvard Union. 


VARIA. 


To E. S. Martin, ’77, on his Fijtieth 
Birthday. 


Old? What, grow old? What’s fifty 
years, I ask? 
Hair turning gray? A wrinkle round 
the eyes? 
A certain look of being extra wise? 
A liking for the sun in which to bask ? 
A fondness for the comfort of the flask ? 
Do longings for a vanisht past arise? 
Do molehills seem like mountains in 
disguise ? 
Is early rising now a dreaded task ? 


Oh pshaw! 'That’s purely physical! The 
Heart — 
That is to say the Spirit — is all right. 
Just in the jocund prime of Life thou art 
With thirty, forty goodly years in sight. 
And may the skies above thee still be 
bright, 
The genial gods their grace to thee im- 
part! 
Lije. Nathan Haskell Dole, ’74, 
§ Agassiz’s Photographer. Dr. H. R. 
Storer,’50, writes: “ Regarding the plate 
of Agassiz in the June number of the 
Magazine, Sorrel should have been Sonrel. 
He came from Neufchatel with Agassiz, 
and was an admirable draughtsman and 
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engraver, doing most of Agassiz’s work 
for a long series of years, and many of the 
plates in my father’s ‘History of the 
Fishes of Massachusetts.’ To increase 
his income, Sonrel became, for the time, 
Boston’s best photographer.” 

4 The Massachusetts Sons of the Re- 
volution recently marked the site of the 
birthplace of the Revolutionary patriot, 
Samuel Adame, H. C. 1740, on Purchase 
St., almost at the corner of Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. It is now numbered 262 to 266 
Purchase St. Here the bronze tablet is 
inscribed as follows: 

“This tablet is placed by the Massa- 
chusetts Society Sons of the Revolution 
to mark the Birthplace of Samuel Adams 
Sept. 16 (seal), 1722.” Purchase St. 
formerly was Belcher’s Lane. The old 
estate was only about 60 feet north 
of Summer St. It faced the harbor, 
commanding a fine view, and was 
conspicuous among the few buildings 
contemporary with it. On the roof was 
an observatory and a railing, with steps 


leading up from the outside. It was im- 
proved in 1730, and the grounds were 
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still adorned with trees and shrubbery 
as late as 1800. This was the estate pre- 
served by Samuel Adams after his 
father’s unsuccessful speculation in the 
Land Bank scheme. The home of Adams, 
situated on Winter St., corner of Winter 
Pl., has already been marked by a 
bronze tablet, and his grave in the Old 
Granary Burying Ground also has been 
suitably cared for by this society. 

" An Early Fire. “ Cambridge, Oct. 29. 
About 11 of the Clock in the night there 
happened a Fire in Harvard College 
occasioned by a foul Chimney which 
took fire, and the soot being blown into 
the Pelfrey, fired some old Boards, and 
melted the Lead (wherewith the College 
was covered) and then Fired the Planks; 
but one of the Tutors having the Key of 
the Scuttle which was lockt and barr’d 
was absent, wherefore 2 of the Students 
putting their backs to the scuttle, forced 
it open, and threw water briskly, so that 
they quickly extinguished the Fire, which 
otherwise had been of very ill conse- 
quence.” The Boston News-Letter, No. 
31, Nov. 20, 1704. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XVI, p. 91, col. 2, 1. 15 from bottom, for Possal read Possac. 
p. 200, col. 2. The marriage notice of Elias B. Bishop, ’94, should 
read “Rev. Ellis Bishop.” 
p. 208, col. 2, 1. 5, for Clarke read Chase. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, viz: Bachelor of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors 
of Agricultural Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and 
Civil Engineers; h for Holders of Honorary Degrees; 1 for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors 
of Medicine; p for Masters of Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors 
of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of Science; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and 
Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic 
Department; and by the abbreviations, Se. Sch. Div. Sch., L. S., ete., for non-graduate mem- 
bers of the Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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